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State of Tennessee, 

Office JSup't Public Tnsti\uction, 

NashviUe, October 1th, 1869. 

To His Excellency, D. W. C. Senter, 

Governor of Tennessee : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, 
as required by law, the Report of the Free Schools 
of the State, including the two years ending Octo- 
ber 7th, 1869. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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REPORT 



The Organization of free schools for the universal education 
of the people, has, by Divine favor, been effected in Tennessee. 
This oflSce was opened October 7th, 1867. The revised school law 
establishing it, was passed March 6th, 1867. 

It required : — 

1st. On the first Saturday of June, 1867, the election of the 
School Directors in each Civil District. 

2nd. Various duties of Directors, among them, the taking be- 
tween the first and third Mondays of May, of an enumeration of 
all the white and colored youths, between the ages of six and 
twenty, resident within the District. 

3rd. Specifically they should report the scholastic population so 
taken, to the County Superintendent, on or before the first day of 
September. 

4th. The organization of a Civil District Board of Directors. 

6th. The Civil District Directors, among other duties, were to 
hold regular sessions on the first Monday of April, and first Monday 
of September. 

6th. School-houses were to be procured, and schools opened for 
black and white separately, throughout the State, and reports made 
by Clerks to County Superintendents, and by these to the State 
Superintendent, of all facts as provided by law, and required by him. 

7th. A State Superintendent was to be elected at the regular, 
election in August, 1867 ; and until his election, and entering upon 
his duties, a State Superintendent was to be supplied by the ap- 
pointment of the' Governor and with the approval of the Senate. 

8th. The State Superintendent, was to appoint a Superintendent 
for each County, to serve till the election provided for in the County. 

9th. The State was to levy a tax largely in advance of the old 
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tax, for school purposes, to be distributed pro rata among the school 
children of localities complying with the law. 

10th. Districts were authorized to levy a tax : 1st, To supple- 
ment the State tax for supporting free schools five months, each 
year. 2nd, For the purpose of paying for school -house sites, and 
building school-houses. 

11th. Various other specific duties were required of the respect- 
ive school ofBcers. 

Only here and there, had any community complied with any of 
those requirements. Rarely one here had elected DirectorSy and 
another there had taken the census, or another had attempted to 
get a school-house ready. The State tax, however, provided, had 
been levied, and was already largely collected. Looking back of 
the recent law, which was to be my immediate guide, I found in the 
Constitution of the State, the following strong and empHatic lan- 
guage used in section 10 : 

"Knowledge, learning and yirtue, being essential to the preseryation of repub- 
lican institutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and advantages of eduoa- 
tion throughout the different portions of the State being highly conducive to the 
promotion of this end, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly, in all future 
periods of this goyemment, to cherish literature and science. And the fund 
called the Common School Fund, and all the lands and proceeds thereof, dividends, 
stocks, and other property of every description whatever, heretofore by law appro- 
priated by the General Assembly of this State for the use of the common schools, 
and all such as shall hereafter be appropriated, shall remain a property fund, the 
principal of which shall never be diminished by Legislative appropriation ; and 
the interest thereof shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and encourage- 
ment of common schools throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the 
people thereof ; and no law shall be made authorizing said fund, or any part there- 
of, to be diverted to any other use than the support and encouragement of common 
schools ; and it shall be the duty of the General Assembly, to appoint a Board of 
Commissioners, for such term of time as they may think proper, who shall have f 
the general superintendence of said fund, and who shall make a report of the con- 
dition of the same from time to time, under such rules, regulations and restrictions, 
as may be required by law: Provided^ that if at any time hereafter, a division of 
the public lands of the United States, or of the money arising from the sales of 
such lands, shall be made among the individual States, the part of such lands or 
money, coming to this State, shall be devoted to the purposes of education and in- 
ternal improvements, and shall never be applied to any other purpose.'' 

The Code contained some twenty pages under the title of "Edu- 
cation," of which some sixteen pages related to common schools, 
and embraced the provisions revised by the law of 1867. 

These provisions of the Code related only to schools for whites, 
and made the Treasurer of the State Superintendent of Public In- 



struction. There had been no Superintendent of the State under 
the new law ; therefore, I turned to the Treasurer for reports, but 
found none, neither any records save a bundle of old letters. Seek- 
ing of leading men, prominent in State affairs in the past, I failed 
to find any one who could tell me in, detail, exactly how the former 
system operated in its various provisions, from District Commis- 
sioners to State Treasurer. It was apparent that they had no 
report exacted of each officer to the State, of the discharge of his 
responsibilities. 

The scholastic population was reported to the State, and the 
State Fund for distribution was apportioned and paid out to the 
Trustees of Counties. The State did not know, and could not tell 
whether a dollar was expended as the law required, whether it was 
used for public or private purposes, whether there was a school 
taught or a child taught, or not. These provisions of the Code ap- 
peared to have been a dead letter in all respects during the war, 
after the re-organization of the State Government, till the passage of 
the new law. Although legally in force, except so far as the collec- 
tion of the school tax provided for, was concerned, I could not 
learn of the opening of a school under it during those two years. 
This tax, however, had been collected. But the new school law was 
hardly less a dead letter, for the seven months after its passage in 
March, until October, when my labors here commenced ; for nothing 
had been done completely, save to levy a tax, and proceed with its 
collection. 

Seeking information as I could, in different quarters, in regard to 
» public interest so vast and vital, I met exceedingly diverse ex- 
pression of opinion. The revenue officers of the State assured me 
tley had no moneys in the Treasury — that there having been no 
schools in operation to call for the money, it had been, in the States' 
distress, used like other revenue, to liquidate the indebtedness of 
*he State. The Comptroller assured me he could not see how the 
Dttoney for school purposes could be spared. 

Others thought the schools should be delayed in their organization 
^til the State had reduced its debt, and could conveniently dis- 
burse money for education ; besides it was said the people were poor, 
school-houses were destroyed during the war, and they would be 
^able in the Districts, to do what was required to put the law in 
operation. From other quarters there was expressed a bitter, de- 
^^iTnined opposition to the organization of schools, because the law 
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study of the law, and of the condition of the State, a ^'Letter of In- 
struction" was prepared and published. [^See Appendix (7.] Also 
a blank was prepared and issued, in which to return the scholastic 
population. 

Meeting of Superintendents. — In response to the invitation 
from this office, a large number of the County Superintendents 
met here in connection with the Teachers of the State, November 
13th and 14th, affording a rare opportunity of hastening an ac- 
quaintance with the system about to be inaugurated, and for the 
discussion of important questions, arising in regard to modifica- 
tions of the law, "arrangement of school districts,*' "location of 
school houses," "qualification of Teachers," "method of exami- 
nation," and "selection of Text-books." 

Early Flans for Educational Visits and Addresses. — My 

plans were immediately formed for visiting different quarters of 
the State, spending as much time as possible in delivering ad- 
dresses on the many subjects connected with education, conferring 
with the people in regard to their educational wants, and with the 
Teachers, Directors and Superintendents in reference to the most 
prompt and successful organization of the free Schools. It soon 
became apparent that, in the minds of the best men among all classes 
— and of diverse sentiments in respect of other matters — there 
was a profound and intense anxiety increased by all the trials of the 
years of the war. Personal interviews revealed it, as well as the 
immense correspondence that came from different parts of the 
State. 

Some opportunity for the improvement of the young was demand- 
ed, but the ideas expressed of the methods for their education and 
training, were exceedingly diverse and indefinite. 

The only aid furnished me in the office, according to the law, was 
the clerical assistance of the Librarian, who was also Register of 
the State, either of which positions furnished work enough for one 
man to do. Besides, he had to be constantly present in the Library, 
and of course could not at the same time be present in my office. 
Persons in my absence came from distant quarters of the State, and 
failed to get the information, or do the business for which they came. 
The correspondence itself was more than one man could handle 
satisfactorily. My plans for visitation had to be reduced. The 
election of District Directors and the taking of the scholastic popu- 
lation made slow progress : some districts would not act. In others 
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the Directors elected would not serve. The Legislature provided 
for their appointment on the recommendation of the County 
Superintendent, and confirmation in this office. Blanks for this 
purpose were sent out. 

It was found that many of the most substantial men who would 
not submit their names to an election, who indeed refused generally 
to participate in public aflFairs, would, in spite of the odium, for the 
sake of the public good involved, accept an appointment as School 
Directors. The work of taking the census showed more signs of 
success. In some localities individuals strongly objected to count- 
ing colored children as scholastic population. To their minds it 
seemed to carry too strongly the idea of the manhood of the colored 
arace. 

The Legislature adjourned, making other needed amendments to 
the law ; and March 17th, 1868, I sent a letter of information to 
diounty Superintendents, also calling for answers to certain ques- 
"tions. [/See Appendix, i^.] 

The scholastic population came slowly, evidently imperfectly 

taken. Yet, in some communities, the education sentiment was so 

strong that their compliance with the law was prompt. Directors 

"Vrere elected, enumerations taken, houses and teachers provided, and 

the belief that the State would be faithful to its obligations, 

chools opened. 

March 24th, 1868, the Board of Commissioners of the School 

und, met upon the call of the President, Governor Brownlow, at 

is private residence in Knoxville, and by resolution called upon 

e Finance Board to provide, without delay, two hundred thousand 

^^200,000,) for immediate expenditure, in payment of services of 

"teachers and Superintendents, rendered and to be rendered. {^See 

[ppendixj P.] 

Some of the teachers had closed their schools, and could not wait 

VDr their pay without distress. April 2d, 1868, the amendment to 

e school law was through the press, and I ventured to attach a 

otice to County Superintendents. \_See Appendix^ JE.'] After the 

X^assage of this law the postage of the office and other bills were 

I>romptly paid. Here I may quote from my report to the Joint 

Committee of the Legislature, January 26th, 1869 : 

"Endeayoring to be considerate of all reasons for delay, as well as of those for 
Action, after waiting still farther, I closed the enumeration May 80th, 1868, and an- 
^oanced it to the Comptroller. 

"Beginning with the collections of 1866, he informed me that twenty ont of 
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eighty-five counties had not settled their accounts for that year, in his office. He, 
however, made an approximate settlement of all the collections for school purposes* 
and reported to me August 8d, the amount of $173,075.34, as collected from all 
sources by the State, for school purposes, for the fiscal year ending September 30th, 
1866. On account of the unsettled condition of the old school fund, it was found 
impossible, then, to include the accrued interest. The collection for 1867 was 
also due, but still further delay would be necessary; and as the necessity for im- 
mediate payment in some quarters was so great, it was decided to announce this 
amount and let the amounts accruing from collections and interest for Jan., 1867 
and 1868, come together. Before the 3d of August, additional counties and dis- 
tricts, struggling to get their enumeration, had succeeded ; and I therefore include 
them, giving a total scholastic population for the State, of ?60,038. The amount, 
therefore, to each individual, was $0,487-100 cts. [^See Appendix, O — Census of 
1867.] 

^^This was immediately announced, and blanks for drawing it furnished to County 
Superintendents.'* 

Compliance with the law was made the condition of receiving 
its benefits. [^See Appendix^ i.] 

Nearly a year's service had been rendered by the County Super- 
intendents without any payment for their labors; some had expen- 
ded considerable sums from their own private means. Teachers, too, 
had been months without pay for schools taught. The sentiment 
here and there prevalent that the State would not keep its faith 
with the schools, which the system has constantly encountered, found 
food for its support in these delayed payments. The issue of the 
small amount accruing from the taxes of 1866, though it was only 
a part of what should have been, was ready to pay over at that time, 
as the school taxes of 1867 had already been principally paid into 
the State Treasury since the previous December, proved most salu- 
tary. Parents, pupils, teachers, directors and Superintendents, be- 
gan to try again. The census was more fully and promptly reported. 
[^See Appendix, — Census of 1868.] Blank forms as required by 
law, were fully prepared by me, and published in connection with 
. the school law and its amendments, making a pamphlet of forty- 
eight pages. In preparing these forms, the simplest possible were 
devised, consistent with a clear presentation and report of the man- 
ner in which each teacher and officer met the responsibilities im- 
posed upon him by law. They proposed to make the system in all 
its operations, transparent to the eye of any citizen, parent, teacher, 
or officer, who desired to look at them. 

Immediately, there was a manifest decrease of letters, inquiring 
how to do this and the other duty required. A portion of the 
blanks were sent out by this office, others were, as provided by law, 
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to be furnished by the respective counties as a part of the records 
of the County Superintendent's office. 

Preparatory to making a report from this office in November, 
1868, I published a set of blanks agreeing with the forms for 
doing business under the school law. The first to be filled by the 
teacher, from the Register ; the second to be filled by the Clerk of 
the District School Directors, from his own books and the report of 
the teacher, and the third to be filled by the County Superintendent 
from the reports made to him by the Clerks of Districts, and from 
the records of his own office. Nothing that any friend or foe of 
the system could wish to know about its workings, was omitted. 
Their simplicity and plainness left little room for misunderstanding; 
yet, not a few officers have undertaken their work with so little 
knowledge of what a good and efficient system required, and the 
whole field was so new to them, that they did not clearly see the object 
or importance of reporting the work they were doing, or exactly how 
to put the facts in the shape so plainly presented in the blanks. A 
reference to Appendix will give some idea of the efforts made 
to secure these preliminary reports. Some County Superintendents 
took the work courageously in hand, and went from school to school, 
and district to district, and filled the reports. Many Directors re- 
sponded fully and promptly, many did not. 

The reports came in slowly ; indeed so few reached me before the 
adjournment of the Legislature, that it seemed entirely inexpedient 
to publish them. The facts contained, however, in those furnished 
the office, were full of instructi m in reference : 1st, to the educa- 
tional wants of the State ; 2nd, the modification required for the 
more successful execution of the law ; 3d, the favorable character 
of the results already secured. A sample of these preliminary re- 
ports in Appendix, gives a view of what they would have shown 
for the entire State. As a sample of the remarks accompanying 
them, I make the following extract from one of these preliminary 
reports, dated January 8th, 1868: 

''It was with great difficulty that I was able to organize districts for schools in 
the county. I had to write every advertisement, and carry it to be posted, and to 
attend almost every election. In one district, I made four unsuccessful attempts 
to have an election for the purpose of electing district Directors. I was present 
at the lifth attempt, and by carrying the voters to the polls, succeeiled. 

"The most popular preacher of the county has done his utmost against the sys- 
tem, and even went so far as to say, that the teachers would never draw any of 
the St lie appropriation ; and this he did after I hi\d brought the apportionment in- 
to the county. I was obliged to go into every district two or three times to get 
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the scholastic population for the year 1867, which required some 300 miles 
of riding. In 1868, 1 had to go into every district on the same business. To get 
teachers qualified for their duty has been a laborious task ; and had it not been for 
some persevering characters, it would have been impossible to start schools. 

''Visiting schools has been a source of pleasure, and the children generally seem 
to appreciate the visits. Only about one half of the Directors have returned their 
reports to me, and their reports are so defective as to be of little importance. Ow- 
ing to bad weather, and my imperfect health, I have been unable to ride over the 
county, to get these Civil District Directors* reports. Owing to the report circulated 
through the country, that the school law is to be repealed, the same Directors refuse 
to do any thing, until they can be assured that there will be a handsome State Fund, 
and that the present school system shall remain unchanged, except for the better. 
I have five new houses under contract, which will be completed in time for summer 
schools. I still have faith in the State government. There shall be no failure on 
my part to do my duty as well as I can. I am anxious to hear from Nashville* 
How long do you suppose it will be before I can draw the money from the taxes of 
1867 for this county ?" 

Many districts and some entire counties, failed to comply with the 
law, in season to draw the forty-eight cents and a fraction. Super- 
intendents, directors and teachers, resigned their position on ac- 
count of threats of personal violence. In July, 1869, sixty-three 
counties reported thirty-seven school-houses had been burned, 
teachers were mobbed, whipped ; ropes were put around their necks 
accompanied with threats of hanging ; ladies were insulted. Not a 
few teachers were dissuaded from teaching out their schools after 
they had commenced them, by the reports widely circulated and em- 
phatically repeated, that the State would not disburse any money for 
schools. In addition to these difficulties, Superintendents and Di- 
rectors, often had to employ those not so well qualified as they de- 
sired ; instead of comfortable school-houses, teachers often taught 
in a mere shell of a building, indeed schools in the summer were re- 
ported to be taught under the shade of trees. Colored schools, 
found most pupils compelled to begin with the alphabet. White 
schools sometimes exhibited a hardly less deplorable lack of know- 
ledge of letters. One school reported out of seventy-five enrolled, 
sixty-eight beginning the alphabet. This was, perhaps, an extreme 
case, but the proportion of pupils prepared to go beyond the rudi- 
ments of reading, reckoning and writing, was alarming to any friend 
of the intelligence of the people. It pointed to the almost entire 
absence of education for the young in the State during the war, 
and to the additional fact, that since the cessation of hostilities 
there had been no adequate turning the attention of the young to 
schools of intelligence and virtue. 

Constant sonroe of Embarrassment.— A constant source of 
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embarrassment has arisen from efforts on the part of some to cre- 
ate the belief that the system of schools provided for in the Code, 
was far superior to the present, and indeed that the expense of the 
present system was too complicated, had too much machinery, that it 
used up the fund of the State, and left nothing for the schools. 
Attention is called to a brief comparison of the machinery of the 
old law, and of the new. 



TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 



The Old Law had. 
The State. 
The County. 
The Civil District. 
The Sub-District, (called in the 
Code, school district.) 



The New Law has^ 
The State. 
The County. 
The Civil District. 
The Sub-District. 



There is, then, no difference in the matter of Territorial Divisions. 

OFFICERS. 



The Old Law had, 

1. Commissioners of the School 
Fund. 

2. State Treasurer acting as 
State Superintendent. 

3. County Trustee. 

4. County Court Clerk. 

5. County Examiner, (appoint- 
ed by the County Court to exam- 
ine teachers.) 

6. County Commissioners, (ap- 
pointed by County Court to lay 
off" the County into School Dis- 

7. Sheriff, to hold School Elec- 
tions. 

8. Commissioners of School 
Districts", (i. e., either of Civil 
Districts or their subdivisions.) 

9. Clerk of School District. 

10. Treasurer of School Dis- 
trict. 

Seing, in all, ten different offi- 
ces, to be filled by different per- 
sons. 



The New Law hasy 

1. Commissioners of the School 
Fund. 

2. State Superintendent. 



3. County Superintendent. 

4. School Directors of Civil 
District. 

4. School Directors of Sub- 
district. 



Being, in all, four different offi- 
ces, to be filled by four different 
persons. 
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TEACHERS, 



Under the Old Law, 

Were employed by the Clerk 
of the District ; examined by the 
County Examiner; paid by the 
County Trustee. 



Under the New Law^ 

Are employed by the Clerk of 
the District ; examined and paid 
by the County Superintendent 
on the order of the Clerk of the 
District. 



PUPILS, 

Under the Old Law, 

None but whites between the 
ages of six and twenty-one. 



Under the New Law, 

Both white and colored, be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty. 
The colored to be in separate 
schools. 



SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES, 



Under the Old Law, 

Were held and controlled by 
School District Commissioners. 

SCHOOL 

Under the Old Law, 

Were raised by interest on the 
permanent School Fund and by 
yearly State tax. 

Were held by the State Treas- 
urer. Were paid by him to Coun- 
ty Trustee, and by County Trus- 
tee to District Treasurer. 

Each of these three officers was 
under bond. 



Under the New Law, 

Are held and controlled by the 
Civil District Directors. 



MONEYS, 

Under the New Law, 

Are raised by interest on the 
permanent School Fund and by 
yearly State tax. 

Are held by the State Treas- 
urer. Are paid by him to the 
County Superintendent. 

Each of these two officers is 
under bond. 



THE SCHOOLS, 



Under the Old Law, 

Received the money from the 
State and were allowed to charge 
tuition. Under this plan, when 
the State money thus received 
was exhausted, each year, the 
schools were either wholly closed, 
or else those pupils who could 
not pay tuition, were shut out. 
Such schools were, therefore, oft- 
en called pauper schools. 



Under the New Law, 

Must be as free as air to all 
of the legal age ; otherwise can 
not receive the State apportion- 
ment of moneys. But at the 
same time, any additional mon- 
eys for pay of Teachers or 
other objects, may be raised by 
tax on the District, or by any 
other method that does not in- 
terfere with the freeness of tui- 
tion. 
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Summary. — ^Looking through the foregoing parallel columns of 
comparison we find : 

1st. The old law and the new are identical in the number and 
kind of territorial divisions they make. 

2d. Under the old law, it took ten different kinds of officers to 
do the business, and these officers must be different persons : whereas, 
under the new law the number of different kinds of officers required 
is only four. Furthermore, the numerous "officers under the old 
law were so independent of each other, that scarcely any account • 
ing to one another took place ; although no one of them all could 
do his own special duty without having had accounts from one or 
more of the others. Of course, under such a state of things, the 
school business must and did go on in a totally unsystematic, dis- 
jointed, slipshod way. But under the new law, not only are there 
less than half as many officers, but every one of them all is directly 
and distinctly accountable and responsible for and in regard to every 
item pertaining to school duty and to the condition of the schools, 
and for every dollar of school moneys coming into his hands. As 
a necessary result of this, under the old law there was no life, no 
activity, no efficiency ; whilst the new has in less than two years, 
produced an amount and an intensity of life, activity and efficiency, 
never heretofore equalled in any State of the Union in the same 
time and under like circumstances. 

3d. In employing, examining, and paying teachers, the machine- 
ry of the new law is decidedly simpler and more direct than the 
machinery of the old. 

4th. The old law allowed none but whites to be educated. The 
new law educates all of them; and in addition, the blacks are lifted 
out of ignorance and saved from being a dangerous class. 

6th. The ownership and control of school houses and sites re- 
mains under the new law just where it was under the old. 

6th. The school moneys, under the new law, pass through the 
hands of one officer less than under the old ; and the one who dis- 
burses it in each county is precisely ^e one who knows most about 
the schools and the teachers of the county. And more than that, 
whereas under the old law, the County Trustee was not required to 
make any report to any one concerning the number and efficiency 
of the schools, or concerning the number of pupils taught in the 
schools, the County Superintendent must frequently make full re- 
ports to the State Superintendent upon all points relating to the in. 
2 
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terests of popular education, and can receive no moneys for dia 
bursement till such reports are made. 

7th. Under the old law the common schools were very few ii 
number and very poor in quality. Under the new law, the com 
mon schools have been organized and taught in every county, ba 
one, in the State. The entire number of them has been far greate 
than ever existed in Tennessee heretofore ; the number of pupiL 
taught is probably twice as great as ever were at any previous tina 
collected in schools; and the quality of the teaching has been mu© 
in advance of any we have ever had in our State. And whilst 8u] 
these things are true, something more and better is true : — thi 
namely : Under the old law all those who attended without payia. . 
tuition, were the subjects of the mockery, the jibes, the taunts, aii^ 
the insults of the thoughtless and the mean-spirited, under the cot3 
temptuous name of pauper scholars. Now all alike attend withou 
payment. Tuition is free to all, like air and sunlight. 



THE PEABODY FUND AND ITS AGENT. 

The aid of this remarkable charity I endeavored to secure foi 
the State at once, on entering upon my duties. Indeed, Hon. J. 
W, North, and Hon. Samuel Watson, now a member of the BoarJ 
of Trustees of the Peabody Fund, sought to put me in communi- 
cation with the agent, Dr. B. Sears, before I entered the office. 
Dr. Sears, rarely furnished for his labors by a lifetime of profess- 
ional services and observation as an educator in America and 
Europe, saw our necessities and came at once to our relief. He 
attended the meeting of State Teachers and County Superintendents 
in the Capitol, in November, when the system was being inaug 
urated ; delivered an address \^8ee Appendix^ /S.] replete with 
principles, considerations and suggestions that could hardly have 
been improved had he been charged with the duties of this office? 
and been able to see the field as it could only be seen here. He 
has since addressed an East Tennessee meeting of Teachers at 
Memphis, \^See Appendixj ^,] besides speaking on other occa- 
sions in the State, and conferring with school officers of education 
by letter and personal intercourse, greatly to the benefit of the 
free school system. Indeed, the manner in which the fund 
is bestowed is quite as productive of good as the direct education of 
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individuals, by the money donated. \_See Appendix, F,, Letter 
to Colonel BoBBonJ] The appropriate recognition of the merits of 
Mr. Peabody, the wisdom in the manner of bestowing his charity, 
the excellent character of his agent, the fit confidence each reposes 
in the other, I have found so well set forth in a publication which, 
though bearing no name, yet is evidently so authoritative, that I 
present it in Appendix, [T.,] and need not repeat here. 

The bestowal of the Fund in this State, I learn, amounts to $17,000. 

Other amounts are already promised. The aid bestowed to the 
non-sectarian institutions — Lookout Mountain and Fisk Univer- 
sity — ^in aid of the preparation of young men and women as teach- 
ers in the free schools, is already sensibly felt in the system of 
State education. 

The former reports a class of 32 in training in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and now has a teacher with that work specially 
in charge, while the latter has had some 50 of its Normal pupils 
actually successfully engaged as teachers in the free schools of the 
State. 

The aid bestowed already upon free schools, where the population 
is concentrated, has secured graded schools in such places as Knox- 
ville, Cleveland, Chattanooga, Clarksville, and other localities, 
where schools of that quality would otherwise have been impossible^ 
Not only more direct educational aid to individuals has been con- 
ferred without waste upon separate instrumentalities, than was pos- 
sible in any other way, but model systems of schools, so greatly 
needed, have, by the aid of the fund, been maintained, thus exerting 
their indirect influence in shaping the notions and sentiments of 
these communities, and of those under their influence, towards the 
adoption of classified and graded free schools, which are undoubtedly 
the best form of schools for public education in towns and concen- 
trated populations. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AID. 

The National Government, by the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen 
and Abandoned Lands, under the direction of its Commissioner, 
General 0. 0. Howard, an earnest, philanthropical and Christian 
officer, established with special reference to the relief of the unhappy 
circumstances in which so many were placed at the close of the war^ 
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was operating widely in the State when this office was opened. In 
addition to its Assistant Commissioner, it had a Superintendent of 
Education, furnished with a Clerk. This Superintendent of Edu- 
cation collected facts in reference to schools, where to bestow this 
charity of the nation, and aroused the sentiment of Education by 
addresses, and reported results. Indeed, during a period under 
Col. Thompson, there were three assistants who spent their time in 
efficient efforts to organize schools in different quarters of the State. 

This office, at a time when greatly overworked, has been placed 
under obligations by the clerical aid furnished by the Bureau. 

The moneys have been chiefly bestowed in favor of colored schools; 
indeed a large share of the colored school houses in the State would 
not have been built without its timely disbursements. Its entire 
disbursements in the State are reported as amounting to $145,656. 
72, to June 30th, 1869, and $25,000 per month since then is esti- 
mated as the expenditures, making a total of $152,166.72. 

In connection with this Bureau various National organizations 
have operated efficiently, sometimes sustaining schools, but especially 
in bringing into the field well qualified and competent teachers, 
willing to bear the odium, so rapidly passing away, of giving the 
first instruction to the colored children. Several of these organi- 
zations have expended large amounts of money. Their total ex- 
penditures since the commencement of their efforts for education 
in the State, are estimated at $300,000. 

These substantial National aids have also a special effect as an 
encouragement, assuring all that whatever may be the local oppo- 
sition to universal education, in any quarter, the work has thus 
guarantees that the spirit of the nation will see that it is finally 
triumphant. But it is especially gratifying that our own State has 
come forward and so far relieved other educational agencies of 
burthens in the State. 

The institutions with scholarships and other aids for students, are 
on the increase, Cumberland University, Maryville College, Mont- 
gomery Bell Academy, under the direction of the Trustees of the 
University of Nashville, among the older institutions of learning 
have special aid, I learn, for deserving students dependent upon 
their efforts; though to what extent they have the means of bestow- 
ing it, I am unable to state. Several Orphan Asylums in the State 
have also schools sustained in connection with them. 
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CHRISTOPHER R. ROBERT'S GIFTS. 

This philanthropic Christian merchant, of New York City, the 

rounder and supporter of Robert College, Constantinople, moved 

the lack of opportunitie which he saw for thorough Christian train- 

g among the young, has established on Lookout Mountain, in this 

St^ate, institutions of learning, where he has expended some fifty 

til ousand dollars. Although students attend from a number of States 

tlic benefit has been largely received by children of Tennessee, and is 

deserving of proper recognition. I hear only a favorable opinion of 

tlie educational work done by this noble charity. Still further facts 

will appear in regard to these and other institutions in connection 

with the reports from colleges and universities. The total amount 

of aid expended in the State by them, Messrs. Robert and Peabody, 

stiid by the Freedmen's Bureau, and other organizations to which 

reference is made above, for educational purposes, a large share of 

which is definitely reported to me, and the balance estimated, reaches 

I believe, four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The Code made the "Justices' or Civil Districts, School Districts," 
^^d provided for the appointment of Commissioners to lay oft' the 
^Ounty into School Districts, and make a plan of them showing their 
boundaries for record. The Revised Law recognizes these Civil 
■districts as the corporate unit, and these sub-divisions as its sub- 
districts. This question of smallest territorial unit presented at the 
^Vitset some of the most embarrassing difficulties. Our Civil Dis- 
^^ict corresponds most nearly to the township, town, or parish in 
^"ther States. The town or township, however, is laid out on geo- 
^^etrical principles in the original surveys, and is generally six miles 
^^uare, and susceptible of a regular sub-division. But the Civil 
X>iBtrict is laid out on the basis of political considerations, and takes 
almost any form in the range of geometrical figures, and is said 
Sometimes to be six miles wide and forty miles long, and is suscep- 
tible of no regular sub-division in reference to school attendance. 

The population in many localities is scattered at wide distances 
apart, few families living near each other. Great relief has been 
experienced by the power of Directors to arrange for the sending of 
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children from one district to another, when distances would better 
iccomraodate them. In certain mountain localities children hav^ 
' <5en reported to me walking six miles to school ; in others as en — 
\j too widely scattered to furnish at any one point enougl 
school. When in portions of the State where I have fount 
y >^e of the original townships still remaining, I could bu* 
^ ^ \/^y wisdom had ever found it necessary to adopt thi 

civil district in its stead, and more especially when I contemplate! 
the power of those original towns in educating the entire peoph 
in the science and art of self-government, bringing as they do ever 

question of public policy before them in open meeting, where it re ^ 

ceives consideration and action. The participation in the manage 

ment of schools originally provided for in the Code, and now in th« 
Revised Law, carries with it this benefit so far as it goes. 

But the introduction of sub-districts, though corresponding U 
school districts in certain other States, gives a chance of confusiorr^ 
and a shift of responsibility which may prove fatal. Sensible o 
this fact, and finding in the law that the sub-district was not re" 
quired unless there was some legal evidence of its pre existence, at 
provided for in the Code, I instructed County Superintendents at 
the outset that it was undesifable to sub-divide Civil Districts. All 

counties where these instructions could be observed, and there had — 

been no sub-divisions, I believe the Civil District School Boards 
have found to work satisfactorily. But in many counties 
where the Civil Districts had been sub-divided, almost every incon- 
venience possible has arisen. 

The sub-divisions havie been found not arranged so that pupils 
were accommodated. Sometimes they reduced the possible atten- 
dance below a proper limit at which to sustain a school. The sub- 
division and possible shifting of responsibility between the sub-district 
Board and Civil District has been prolific of its usual evils. The 
Civil District Directors are empowered to fix the boundaries of the 
sub-division of any district, and have very advantageously voted to 
reduce them all to the boundaries of the Civil Districts, and proceed 
with the school affairs under the exclusive direction of the Civil Dis- 
trict School Board. The sub-districts in Ohio, to which ours cor- 
respond, have been found a serious impediment. Great effort is 
now made to remove them. Pennsylvania now has each township 
in one School Corporation instead of the former system of School 
Districts under separate Boards. So great has been the inconve- 
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^nce of the district system in Connecticut, which corresponds to 
o-iajr sub -districts, that the General Assembly has given power to 
to 'wns to abolish it, and to form themselves into Union School Dis- 
tiricts. Says Mr. Northrop, the noble Secretary of the State Board: 
'^ ^We have 146 schools, with an average attendance varying from 
two to six pupils, and 145 with such attendance ranging from two to 
texi." After stating that the union of districts is slowly progress 
iag, he enumerates the following advantages: " It favors the graded 
system, and this is the most important point of improvement in pub- 
lico instruction within the last twenty-five years. 

*' 2nd. It promotes unity, harmony and public spirit in the manage- 
ment of schools, and lessens the occasion of litigation and trouble. 
**3d. It prevents the one-man-power system. 
*' 4th. It equalizes the advantages of education. 
** 5th. It equalizes the expenses of the schools. 
*' 6th. It economises our educational expenses. 
*' 7th. It would secure better teachers, and a better adaptation 
of each to his special field. 

** 8th. It will increase the permanency of teachers.'* 

Kon. A. J. Craig, Superintendent of. Public Instruction for Wis- 
consin, in his report for 1868, specifies seven reasons for the town- 
shipj or what is nearest our Civil District, and against the District 
system, which would correspond with our sub-district divisions : 

*' 1st. Each parent would be able to send his children to the school 
^liich best accommodated them. 

**2d. School-houses would be built when and where they are 
n^^ded. 

*' 3d. Schools can be graded more easily. 

*' 4th. Better supervision of the schools can be secured. 
" 5th . Greater economy. 

** 6th. Equality of school privileges. 

"7th. Better and more permanent teachers." 

Massachusetts has had instructive experience. The first Secre- 

^^Ty of the Board of Education, Horace Mann, said : "I consider 

^^e law authorizing towns to divide themselves into districts, the 

^08t unfortunate law on the subject of education ever enacted in 

^he State." 

Dr. Sears, his successor, the present able agent of the Peabody 
Fund, devotes the most of a report to the subject, and says: "The 
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division of towns into independent districts is a great sacrifice of 
economy, for which no equivalent is received." 

Gov. Boutwell, his successor, and the present distinguished Seo- 
rettiry of the Treasury of the [Jnited States, says: "I trust the da.y 
will again and speedily be seen, when every town will, in its munici- 
pal capacity, manage its own schools, and equalize the expenses of 
education.** 

The present Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
says, after fifty years of experience and observation as a pupil, 
teacher, or member of the school committee in city and country, 
and as Secretary of the Board: *' I honestly and most firmly belie^ve 
that the sub-division of towns into numerous, and in the majority of 
cases, small districts, presents the most formidable obstacle to anj 
considerable improvement in their schools.** 

The public sentiment finally has efiected what these wise educf*- 
cators so long recommended. 

The town system of organization has been established by law. 

The enlightened educational sentiment of the country found e^' 
pression in the following resolution of the National Educators i^ 
convention assembled : 

Resolved, That tlie township or civil district, is the true unit of school orgaim ^' 
zation, and should constitute a single district, with a Board of School officers elec^'^' 
ed by the voters of the entire district, and empowered to levy taxes for scho^^' 
purposes, erect school houses, employ teachers, and otherwise take the entire loc 
control and management of the school. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The Free Schools in Nashville and Memphis, conducted as sue) 
city schools usually are under special charters, have some gooc^^ 
school houses. In this respect Nashville has very much th^^ 
advantage of Memphis. But outside of these cities, the free publii 
school houses in the State, when this oflice was opened, were rarel^ 
reported as fit for use, either in comfort or taste. 

The war found few good free school houses, and all of any quality 
that it reached suflFered injury or destruction in its sweep. The 
school, like the family, suffers without the certainty of a home. 
School houses, such as they were, which had been built before the 
war, on inquiry were often found on lands held by private parties, 



and the buildings erected at whatever public cost, were for the public 

use only so far as agreeable to the owner of the land. Some were 

violently forbidden to the new system. Superintendents and Direc- 

toirs were therefore urged to give special attention to securing proper 

ti-tles to all sites in the name of Civil District Boards. Sixty-three 

counties, up to July 12th, 1869, reported the securing of 221 sites, and 

tb.e erecting of 385 school houses. Many of the houses used for schools 

are not worthy of the name. In a colder climate, schools in them 

would be impossible. The habit is very common of using the same 

house and the same room for both school and church purposes. This 

discommodes both church and school. Each should have its sepa- 

arate room. But the inconvenience of both holding their exercises 

in the same room is far less than the evils to a community of going 

without either. Logs are more commonly the material than either 

toards, or brick, or stone. By far the largest share of houses used 

for school purposes, whether public or private, have some defect, 

some unfitness for such use. School houses are needlessly crowded 

■ 

into unfit localities, too near thoroughfares or in too close proxi- 
mity to the din of Hravel or business, where attention and comfort 

■ 

^^ study are next to impossible, or near saloons and scenes of vice, 

^here virtue is corrupted, or in swamps where health is destroyed, 

0^ where the summer's sun or winter's blast have too ready an ap- 

pi"oach, or are uncouth in shape, and rendered more disagreeable to 

^he beholder by the absence of doors and windows, or their broken 

glass, while the roof and walls vie with them in capacity to admit 

^^glt, air and rain. But, alas, the furniture! Desks rare; some- 

^^^=cies only the seat which the pupil who writes uses for a desk by 

^^a.ting himself on the floor; seats rude, without backs often; a 

^la.b turned flat side up, and supported by several pegs for legs — 

®^xne one of them on a part of the slab gone. Floors too often were 

^iry with dirt and tobacco, and walls and ceiling hardly less so» 

8a.^^e that their share of the filth had dried, and taken at the hand of 

^^Xne vulgar boy, the image of his own obscene thoughts. Often 

^l^^re are no out-houses ; but, if any, they are not unusually utterly 

^Xifit for children to visit. 

Far too often the school house, the moral lighthouse of the neigh- 
borhood, would pass for a low grade of negro huts. My attention 
"^Hs early turned to the necessity of disseminating some correct 

^deas throughout the State upon the subject of school architecture. 

I met with very few architects in the State whose attention had 
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been turned particularly to the subject. The ideas which I found 
upon the subject among them, there seemed to be no way of getting 
by engravings, &c., among the people. The works on the subject 
with which I was familiar, were too exclusively adapted to colder 
climates, and presented plans more expensive than is necessary 
here. 

Maryland, under the supervision of Dr. Vanbokklen, I knew had 
recently revised the subject, and had plans and illustrations. I sent 
for them. They were good, but we had no means of meeting the 
expense of the engravings. Incidentally a friend called my atten- 
tion to a manual on school houses and cottages for the people of the 
South, covering some eighty- three pages, amply illustrated, which 
an examinatian proved to be the work we needed. It was written 
by Hon. A. Thurston Chase, now Superintendent of Public Instrac- 
tion for the State of Florida, and was printed at the Government 
printing oflSce, and circulated by the Freedmen's Bureau. I at first 
applied for a supply of two to each county. 

Afterwards, learning from General Howard more could be ol>' 
tained, I asked and obtained five hundred additional copies. TheB* 
have been freely circulated among Directors. Some of the perti* 
nent suggestions I quote : 

The Site — ^what it should combine. — The oflBcers of a regularly organiz^^" 
school district will have the selecting of the location for the school building. It "** 
their duty to provide for the largest convenience of the children who are to atten 
The points to be regarded are that it shall be central, yet retired, healthful, pie 
sant, and spacious. A few reasons may be added. It should be — 



Central, so that the greatest number may be accommodated. This need not ni 
cessarily be at the geographical centre, but at the point most accessible for all b- ^ 
the roads and paths leading to it. 

Retired from the stir of business, the dust and confusion of the thronged road ^ 
or streets, away from the screaming of engine whistles and the roaring of railwa^^ 
trains. This precaution is needful for the quiet of study hours and the safety o ^ 
the children out of school. 

Healthful, that personal vigor and beauty may be promoted, and the capacitj^^ 
for improvement quickened. The neighborhood of marshes and sluggish streams is^ 
to be avoide<l. Also, proximity to stables, slaughter houses, gas works, and alE- 
manufacturing establishments, from which offensive odors are emitted. 

Pleasant, embracing, if possible, the range of a fine landscape view, with farms 
and cottages near at hand ; villages, rivers, lakes and mountains more remote. 

Spacious, giving an abundance of room for a well, outbuildings, play-grounds, 
separate back-yards for the boys and girls; and in front, room for shade and orna- 
mental trees, shrubbery and flowers. 

These accommodations will require at least one acre of ground. In locating 
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;he "building it will be found advantageous to place it a little in front of the centre 
3f tlie lot, yet not directly on the street, nor too near the highway. 

The selection of a good site is of such high import that several State laws have 
been enacted clothing proper civil oflScers with power to determine on the location 
and. appraise its value after ordinary negotiations have failed. 

The wants of the School-house. — The building should be fitted for the school 

on tlie same principle that a dwelling is made for the family, a storehouse for its 

merchandise, or a church for devotional exercises. Buildings erected for other 

purposes are seldom the right size or form for schools. The health and comfort 

of the children while at school are not to be disregarded. All their future will 

be affected by the impressions they receive and the habits they contract at school. 

They will reach maturity with more or less vigor of physical constitutioD, and 

mate better or worse citizens according to the influences there exerted upon 

them. 

Nor are the wants of the teachers to be overlooked. There is no position more 
arduous, none requiring greater tact and skill, and certainly none more honorable 
and useful. Every aid should be extended, and every appliance provided which 
will heighten the effect of judicious teaching and at the same time diminish as far 
i M may be, the arduous labors and petty annoyances incident to the work . Not 
only is an airy and commodious room required, but one that shall bo suited to the 
size of the school. A large open hall for a small school is cheerless as a barn; 
while a small one, overcrowded, is always uncomfortable, and becomes infectious 
of disease. Good school-houses attract good teachers; poor ones repel them and 
bring education into disrepute. 
t The essential requisites of a school-h(mse are briefly these: 

1. A desk and seat for each pupil. 

2. Aisles. 

3. A teacher's platform. 
^' A teacher's room. 

5- Separate ante-rooms for the boys and girls. 

6* Arrangements for warming, ventilating and lighting. 

Extensive rows of backless benches have long since been discarded. As soon 
*8 a child begins to write on a slate he needs a desk to lay the slate upon. If 
^'Wcd or required to rest the slate or book upon his knee a habit of stooping is 
acquired, which leads to bodily deformity and organic disease. There are two 
%les of desks in use — the single and the double. 

■^IR.— The condition of the atmosphere we breathe has much greater influence 
'^on the health of the body and the strength, vigor and activity of the brain 
"^an is commonly understood. The external air,* as it comes to us from the 
forests, the field, the mountains and the ocean, is, as a general rule, in the highest 
^^gree promotive of health. When noxiotis vapors are infused into it they are 
Neutralized by frosts, or being borne on the winds are absorbed by large bodies 
^ Water, and by the countless leaves of living plants. Animals, by breathing, 
^nsume the oxygen and exhale carbonic acid gas. Plants, in turn, absorb the 
Phonic acid and exhale oxygen. 

Any material change in the component parts of the atmosphere produces very 
remarkable consequences. Thus, if its oxygen be increased, a flame burns more 

• The atmosphere, according to Brande, contains, by weight: nitrogen, 75.45 pa rts; oxygen 
^42; aqueous vapors, 1.03; carbonic acid gas, 0.10. 
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intensely, animal life is stimulated and shortened by over-action. If diminished, 
a flame burns more dimly, and at length is extinguished; the individual breathing 
it experiences a sense of languor and weariness; a considerable reduction even- 
tuates in death. Let the trace of carbonic acid be increased to one per cent., in 
consequence the brilliancy of a flame is dimished; a stupor comes over the indi- 
vidual inhaling it and a sensation is felt in the brain as though a band was drawn 
tight around the head. At four per cent., it extinguishes combustion and en- 
dangers life. At ten or twelve per cent., it causes speedy death. 

It has been ascertained by experiment that six candles weighing a pound con- 
sume, in burning, all the oxygen from twenty cubic feet of air per hour. A large 
kerosene burner produces a like efiect on twenty-five cubic feet of air in the same 
time A cubic foot of coal gas consumes, in burning, twice that amount of oxygen. 
A fire for heating a room produces similar results, and on a larger scale in pro- 
, portion to the flame. 

A man of medium stature, the capacity of whose lungs is about two hundred 
cubic inches, exhausts all the oxygen from twenty cubic inches of air at each 
respiration, and imparts four and a half per cent, of carbonic acid gas to the 
expired breath. The blood at once absorbs the oxygen and is vitalized by it, 
while it rejects the efiiete or used-up matter which it has gathered in its circula- 
tion through the system, and returns again through the arteries to infuse new 
life to every part and to receive anew the waste material which is no longer 
needed, but which the system cannot retain without experiencing serious organic 
derangement. "When no provision is made for the escape of the impure air from 
a room it is reabsorbed by the lungs of those in it, and contaminates the blood with 
which it comes in close contact. 

The weight of the exhalations from the lungs and pores of the skin, by a school 
of forty-eight pupils, during the six school hours of a day is set down at two 
pounds, and that of the carbonic acid gas brought into the air by the returned 
breath amounts to sixteen pounds per hour. Filthy floors and untidy clothes 
greatly increase these evils. We now pass to consider briefly the efi'ect of these 
changes upon the animal economy. 

It is well known thnt the activity of any particular member of the body de- 
pends upon the amount of oxygen which is communicated to it The black- 
smith's arm, by increased labor, claims and receives an increased supply of blood 
and of oxygen from it. But let the needed flow be diminished, the arm shrivels, 
its muscular power is lost. A total suppression paralyzes it altogether. The 
brain, weighing only one- sixteenth of the whole body, consumes, by its ceaseless 
activity, one-sixth of all the blood thrown out by the heart. A suppression of 
the arterial current to the brain causes stupor and dizziness, followed by fainting 
and finally death. 

A simple experiment will illustrate the fact. Place any small animal, as a 
mouse, under a glass jar from which the air is excluded. Soon the breathing 
becomes perceptibly labored, growing more and more diflicult, until he drops 
down in a stupor, and presently dies. If a candle were inserted instead of the 
mouse, the flame would, in a short time, burn dim and continue diminishing in 
brilliancy until it is extinguished. The air in the jar is now in such condition as 
to produce death to animal life immediately or extinguidh flame at once. But if 
on the other hand, the jar had been filled with pure oxygen, the resuts in both 
cases would have been directly the reverse. 
The purity of the atmosphere breathed by persons engaged in outdoor employment is one 
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clii^f cause of their enjoying better health and greater cheerfulness of spirits than those con- 
fined to sedentary employments. It is a common remark that puny clerks and delicate crafts- 
men become, as soldiers or engineers, robust, hardy men. 

"When the atmosphere is highly charged with heat it is liable to be less vitalizing than before 
its temperature was raised, and from two causes. First, on being heated it becomes rarer or 
thirtner, the lungs by a given expansion inhale less oxygen than when the air was cooler and 
denser. Second, the healthfulness of the air is impaired by heat, unless at the same time, the 
watery vapor which it contains is increased. Air, saturated with moisture at a temperature of 
Ihirty-two degrees, becomes insuflferably parching to the lungs and skin when heated to seventy- 
five degrees without an addition of moisture. About three hundred per cent, more is required 
at the latter than at the former temperature. 

The nature of the refuse matter thrown oflf by the lungs and pores of the skin demands fur- 
ther consideration. Chemical analysis has failed to define, satisfactorily, the character of these 
bodily exhalations. They contain properties, so subtle as to elude detection, which are fraught 
with the most painful consequences to those who are exposed to their contact. Some idea of 
their nature may be formed by placing a sponge, saturated with water, in the ventilator of a 
crowded hall to receive the escaping current. The fetid air of the room imparts an offensive 
odor to the sponge, and the water even becomes putrescent. It is a well established fact that 
a person afflicted with an infectious disease so charges the atmosphere of a large assembly hall 
with a subtile contagion that any person breathing the air may be contaminated. 

What parent, teacher, or school officers, who regard the well being of the youth committed 
to their charge, can longer remain indifferent, on a candid consideration of the facts adduced! 
The report of the committee appointed by the New York City Board of Education, in comment- 
ing on the dangers to the pupils breathing an atmosphere which has been thus corrupted, says: 
'•The rottenness of the air is communicated to the lungs, and lung diseases are generated. 
The enormous mortality from lung diseases, averaging a hundred and ninety deaths per week, 
ia in a great part attributable to the foul air breathed every day by the 60,000 children in the 
schools. The prevalency of scarlet fever, which for the past few years has been remarkably 
great in the primary schools, may be attributed to the same cause in even a greater degree." 

Ventilation. — The remedies for these evils are simple. They lie wholly within the reach 
of those who have charge of the construction of the school buildings and the management of 
the schools. In the first place, the causes which render the air impure should be abated as far 
*s possible. When the air becomes impure it should be driven out and pure air supplied in its 
place; or, more definitely — 

1- The floors, walls, and furniture should be kept perfectly clean. 

2. Personal cleanliness of the pupils should be enforced. 

3. In constructiug the building provision should be made for expelling the vitiated atmos- 
phere as fast as it becomes impure. 

4- At the same time arrangements should be made for admitting pure, fresh air from 
without. 

This is simply driving out our enemies and entertaining our friends. 

A room to be healthful should contain not less than one hundred and eighty cubic feet of at- 
J^osphere t-o each person in it. And this entire volume should be changed every hour. 

This can easily be done by availing ourselves of the fact that, when the temperature of any 
portion of the atmosphere is raised three or four degrees higher than that with which it is in>com- 
DiQnication, it immediately ascends. The expelled breath, being warmer and lighter, rises to the 
^Pper regions of the room, carrying with it the waste material from the lungs. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that if this can be allowed to pass off, the purity of the air will be maintained much 
•onger than if confined. 

^re mast always be taken that cold air, when admitted, does not fall upon the heads or backs 
of the occnpants. It should be diffused so evenly and gently as to produce no perceptible currents. 
^ fine screen, judiciously placed, through which the air may pass, will effect this object. Its po- 
sition may be overhead, and the air permitted to ''sift" into the room in that manner. But in 
^moion practice the careful attention of a teacher will regulate this matter. 

Warming. — An even temperature is promotive of the greatest comfort and health. In an over- 
heated room the system becomes excited ; the children grow restless, peevish, and disorderly, the 
^her nervous and irritable. Relaxation will follow, exposing the system to insidious attacks of 
Severs, lung diseases, scrofula, &c. A cold room is scarcely less harmful. The modes of heating 
&i08t commonly iu vogue are the fireplace and the stove. 

FuRMiTUBB. — Furnish well. Let this be the motto whatever the character of the building may 
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be. If costly, it will command good farnitnre. If plain, nearly all the advantages of an expen- 
sive house may be attained, for the time, by famishing well. There is vastly more comfort and con* 
tent to teacher and pupils where the wants of the school have been handsomely provided for. 
The result on the one hand is cheerfulness, love of school, and progress ; on the other a distaste 
for study, truancy, and dissatisfaction. There is now and then a brilliant mind that is fired with 
a thirst for knowledge — such will learn under the most adverse circumstances ; but this is not 
commonly the case. We have to win youth by making the path to knowledge a pleasant and, if 
possible, a flowory one. Children cannot sit still long at home. They need not be expected to 
preserve order at school when the arrangements are not such as to meet the plainest demands of 
the place and pursuit. Let those who oppose a liberal supply of furniture for the school try being 
pupils for a few weeks. Would they not generally yield their objections ? Children grow restless 
and troublesome from the A^ery agony of sitting still. The school ought not to be a reminder of 
the pillory or the whipping post. 

The desks and seats may be so fashioned as to relieve this irksomeness. They will then add to 
the enjoyment of the children and the ease of the teacher's duties, and stimulate the pupil's progress. 
The height of the seat should be such as to allow the foot of the child to rest naturally on the floor. 
The front edge of the seat may be half an inch higher than the back, to prevent the tendency to 
slip forward. The height of the desk corresponds to the height of the child's body. This may be 
determined by raising the arm to an easy position for writing or using the slate pencil. The desk 
may slope toward the pupil about one inch and a half to a foot of the width of the desk. A space 
about three inches in width at the front edge ought to be level or sloping a little from the pupil to 
prevent pens and pencils rolling oif. Sometimes a groove is ploughed out in which to lay them, 
leaving three inches for ink well in front of it. The back of the desk ought to have about the 
same inclination from a vertical line as a chair back, say two inches to a foot. Where the furni- 
ture is to be made by a carpenter at home, it is often desirable to make all the joints square. In 
that case the desk, seat, and back may be set at right angles. To get the slope for the back, and 
the inclination for the desk, cut the foot of the standard on a bevel of one inch and a half to the 
foot. 

Blackboaeds are indispensable. With them a qualified teacher can instruct a large class 
with the same facility as one pupil. The Illustrations given on them arrest the attention of 
children and help to enforce a truth or an explanation. Pupils are fond of working at them in 
classes. Especially are they important in the instruction of primary scholars. Fifty children 
may be taught the alphabet and easy reading, as well as the elements of writing, drawing and 
arithmetic, sooner and easier with blackboards than fifteen can without them. 

PfiiviEs. — It is said that the objection which many parents, and especially mothers, have to 
sending their daughters to the public school arises from the disgraceful condition of the back 
yards, and the utter neglect of enforcing the decencies of life. In the first place there should 
be two separate privies, not within a hundred feet of the well or the house, nor near each 
other. A tight, high board fence or evergreen hedge should divide the back yards. Lattice 
screens, overgrown with vines or evergreen hedges should add to their retirement. They 
should be large and supplied with vaults not less than six feet deep, through which, if possi- 
ble, a stream of water should pass. In that for the boys there should be an arrangement to 
prevent their standing on the seats. Let urinals be provided on one side of a partition and 
seats on the other. Subdivide them by short partitions so as to allow about two feet to each 
division. The whole should be painted and heavily sanded to prevent marking. The doors 
should be kept locked and no one permitted to enter except during the hours when pupils are 
allowed in the yards. The teacher, out of respect to common decency, will see that nothing 
in connection with the establishment becomes a disgrace to the school nor a nuisance to thi3 
neighborhood ; but the school oflficers will not neglect their share of the duty, by having the 
vaults cleaned and supplied with lime, wood-ashes, and other strong disinfectants during the 
hot season. This must be rigidly attended to by the janitor, in large buildings. Wood may, 
of course, be substituted for the walls above ground in the place of brick. 

Improving the Grounds. — If there were any point at which a digression from the rigid line 
of practical thought were admissible, it is here. The school has a character to establish. It 
is to be honored and cherished, or neglected and despised. To be honored, it must be fruitful 
in good works. Yet of itself it can do nothing. It has neither personality nor power, except 
as its friends impart vitality to it. It is to be the reflection of their wisdom and care, or the 
memorial of their ignorance and impotence. The erection of a fine building is one good step ; 
furnishing it well another ; employing a good teacher is not the least item. But beyond these 
the improvement of the yard and grounds is worthy of much attention. Children catch the 
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sentiment of a place as by inspiration. The beautiful lawn, the shady grove, the inviting play- 
ground, have a charm for them. Even the flower border impresses rough and reckless fellows 
with respect. It helps to refine their thoughts and purify their hearts. 

In many districts, houses are yet to be built. Defective ideas 
cannot be too speedily displaced by Mr. Chase's suggestions. Be- 
gin right — correct ideas of school-house-building are cheap — but 
tell powerfully upon the community by affecting the health, shaping 
the tastes and habits of neatness and order of the young. They do 
much to determine the tone and character of feeling, and so of the 
training of the young. Health, good taste, comfort, cleanliness as 
a result of skill in building a school-house generally do not add to 
its cost. School oflScers are culpable who do not secure them in 
every house they erect, whatever its materials, whether sawn tim- 
ber, brick, stone, or logs, as most in some quarters of the State are 
likely to be for some time. It is one of the recommendations of 
the little Manual, that it gives the model for a house of logs. The 
educator in Tennessee should not do such violence to his opportuni- 
ties as indifferently to consent to carry on his work in a house un- 
fitted in comfort and taste. Nature, so ready to offer abundant 
sites, ample in size, healthful in location, beautiful in outline, and 
enriched with grass, and groves, and springs, should not be so 
thwarted in her kindly purposes towards the children of the State. 
All possible should be done to second her inspirations for good. 
What memories are to cluster around these scenes of early educa- 
tion ! Who will care to take the responsibility of bringing upon 
his head the bitter curses of the men and women of the coming 
generation for neglect in these simple particulars ? llather, who 
will not prize the blessings of generations yet unborn, for sweet 
memories yielded to all of their future lives from the overflowing 
joy of the hours spent around and in the district school-house 
beautiful for situation and a gem of beauty and taste in itself ? 

How accurately, too, does the observant traveler or the man who 
would find a home for his family, or profitable investment for his 
capital, judge of the intelligence and virtue in any community by 
the presence or absence or character of the house for the free 
school ! 

I find words so fit by a New York educator upon the subject of 
the School-roomy that I conclude this topic by their use. He ob 
serves: 

The influence of external surroundings and associations in moulding character 
is a subject of general observation, and certainly at no period in life do they exert 
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80 powerful an nflnence in shaping the plastic mind as during childhood and 
youth. As the delicate wing of an insect resting on the newly moulded potter's 
yessel may leave an imprint there which will far outlast its own fleeting life, so the 
impressions which the mind receives from external objects are ineffaceable, and re- 
main fresh and distinct long after the objects which produced them have perished. 

How well do we remember the school-house where we received our early educa- 
tion, the foundation upon which has been reared all our subsequent attainments ! 
What a prominent place does this picture occupy in memory's galaxy ! We view 
all its surroundings; every tree, rock, and shady nook has its own little story of 
childish sports and youthful pleasures. There, too, wo recall everything connected 
with the internal arrangement, the maps which relieved its dusky walls, the few 
inferior pictures which attracted our youthful fancy, the arrangement of the school 
furniture and its adaptation to the wants of the pupils; and all these impressions 
as certainly had their effect in moulding the character as the instruction which was 
imparted by the teacher. Wo may not have recognized it at the time, and may not 
now be conscious of it, yet we know, from general principles, that it must be the 
case. 

Take, for example one of the shattered, broken down school-houses that we so 
frequently find scattered throughout the country. There is no play-ground at- 
tached; weeds grow rank and luxuriantly around it. ExternuUy it looks like a 
relic of the former age. Enter : the door creaks complainingly on its hinges, and 
you find yourself in a small, low, dark room, where ventilation is secured by 
openings beneath door and windows, through which the wind howls dismally ; the 
walls are without maps or charts, and star^ at you with such blank faces that it 
seems a relief to see your shadow there. The room is cold and comfortless, the 
children are found huddling together as near the stove as possible to secure greater 
warmth. What must be the effect of such surroundings upon the youthful mind 
which here receives its first impulse in the path of knowledge? No wonder that 
the children look upon it as a place of torture, and that, in after years they recall 
their school days, not as the happiest seasons of their lives, but rather as a period 
of imprisonment from which they longed to escape. 

On the contrary, let us visit in imagination, a neat, substantial, tasteful school 
house, such as, we are happy to say, do dot the country here and there, and which 
should serve as models to be imitated or improved upon by all succeeding architects 
of school houses. The site is beautiful; it is surrounded by ample grounds, taste- 
fully adorned ; the building itself presents an attractive appearance; and within 
are all the appliances necessary to the comfort of the pupils and their rapid ad- 
vancement in study. The furniture is appropriate, the walls are clean and white, 
or neatly papered and furnished with blackboards, maps and charts, such as will 
best facilitate the acquisition of knowledge in all the branches pursued; and here 
and there, looking calmly down upon the proceedings of the school room, is a paint- 
ing or engraving of one of the world's great men, to which the teacher can occa- 
sionally point as an example worthy of imitation by all the pupils. Pictures of 
such men will render the children familiar with their faces, character and history, 
and convey impressions to their minds which will never afterward be forgotten. 

Such things as these give an air of refinement to the school room that renders it 
attractive to all hearts ; and in after years, hundreds who have bid farewell to its 
hallowed scenes, recall with delight, the associations of their school days. 

The school room gives us almost our first impressions of life, aside from home in- 
fluences ; and how important that the associations should be pleasant and agreeable 
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influences refining and eleyating I For the ideas and^impressions there received 
will be fresh and vivid long after the school house itself may have crumbled away. 



SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The Teacher has his share in every thought of education; indeed, 
a French writer declares, "The teacher is the school, the teacher 
is the text-book.'* Ancients and moderns put in his hands the 
secrets of the future of the young. He stands in the place of the 
parent. The orator, the poet, the artist, and the historian, cele- 
brate his influence alike upon their personal attainments and upon 
the destinies of their nations and epochs. The teacher is the indis- 
pensable actor, the necessary part of every system of culture. As 
our work began, every educator felt that the free schools of Ten- 
nessee were to be like their teachers. This law of likeness is as 
unchangeable as the relation of cause and efiect. Several hundred 
thousand children needed instruction. Where were the teachers to 
be found? What qualifications could they bring? 

For four years the soldier had been abroad and the teacher no- 
where. The necessities of the children cried for the immediate 
opening of schools. No time could be allowed for preparing teach- 
ers. Many were engaged in the State as teachers of colored schools 
who had been trained where schools had not been interrupted; but 
these could not be turned aside, and if they left their places others 
must fill them. Fortunately the County Superintendency furnished 
each county with a man especially to look to this supply, its prompt- 
ness and character, while it afibrded me a ready instrumentality for 
effecting results in the way-of attainments and qualifications as re- 
quired in the law. Examinations were recommended to be held, 
with questions carefully selected, so as to represent fairly each sub- 
ject in which the candidate was examined, to which answers should 
be given in writing. Th^ advantages of written over oral exami- 
nations are so apparent that the County Superintendents found their 
efforts in that direction cordially sustained. The following form of 
certificate was furnished as the readiest way of communicating 
throughout the State, important ideas — hints at methods of testing 
the qualifications of teachers as the law requires : 

8 
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TENNESSEE FREE SCHOOLS, 
No teacher's certificate. 

On Examination^ , has given me the required evidence of 

good moral character, of devotion to to the Government of the United 

States and of the State of Tennessee; also, of knowledge of the Theory and 

Practice of Teaching, and of attainment in learning ; and is hereby licensed to 

teach the branches specified below, against each of which ...grade of answer is 

marked. 

Grade op Attainment. — Spelling and Vocal Elements, Reading, Writing, Geog- 
raphy, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Written Arithmetic, Mental Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Constitution of the United States, and of the State of Tennessee. 



The Marks against the Branches denote the grade of attainment : — 10 being the 
highest, and 1 the lowest. 

Given under my hand at , this day of , 18 



Supt for County, 

Various objections, oflFered to the requirements of the certificate, 
although they have passed away, are sufficiently instructive to edu- 
cators to be worthy of mention. Some could not see why there 
should be any inquiry into the moral character of candidates. This 
they thought trenching on sectarian ground. Others objected that 
the theory and practice of teaching had never been taught in the 
State, and therefore candidates were not prepared to be questioned 
upon the subject. 

Still others objected that the question of devotion to the Govern- 
ment and topics in the Constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Tennessee, was an introduction of politics. But a little 
observation and experience under the system, and a little time suf- 
ficed, so far as I have heard, to answer these objections in all reflect- 
ing minds — at best there is too low a standard of qualifications of 
teachers — too few have had good training either in school discipline 
or instruction, too few have seen good schools. 

The idea, the theory, is not sufficiently in the minds of those pro- 
posing to teach, nor are the means of information sufficiently at 
hand. There had been no Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers, no teachers* libraries, no teachers' institutes. The pro- 
fession was not generally organized for their own improvement. 
Teachers not sufficiently qualified had to be employed, not with the 
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expectation of no improvement, but with the distinct purpose of ad- 
vancing their qualifications both in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Many would take a school simply as a make-shift. There are 
those in the communities who entertain so incorrect notions upon 
the subject that they would encourage Superintendents to give certifi- 
cates without examination, or who think the school system should 
furnish an asylum for incompetents — a support for those who failed 
by every other means to support themselves. Indeed, I must not 
pause to enumerate the dangers and evils besetting the system at 
this point. All intelligent educators, parents and citizens feel them. 
What is the remedy ? 



PAYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

An important means of elevating any service is the character of 
its rewards. The condition of the finances of the State at once 
came in as a special embarrassment. The school officers had no re- 
sponsibility more than other citizens for their embarrassments, and 
no more power to reach them. Their duty was to be done in organiz- 
ing schools, perfecting their work for the young, and faithfully dis- 
bursing the school funds when the State was ready to pay. But 
with the condition of facts as it was, they had to arouse the confi- 
dence to secure the first movement of the system, and at times it 
seemed as if ninety-nine hundredths of the labor required was per-^ 
formed in answering, in conversation or by letter, the thousand and- 
more inquiries about payment. It is impossible fully to report these 
labors and difficulties. The various circulars presented in the Ap- 
pendix to this report, were too largely called out and shaped by thia 
class of obstacles. 

One among the numerous letters from the office must suffice to 
show how this shadow rested upon all the efforts of the school-men, 
whether individual or associated, and the manner in which this office 
sought to dispel it. \_See Appendix, N."] 

The degree of confidence felt in the State's paying out the moneys 
collected for school purposes entered at once into the employment 
and qualifications of teachers. The more easily a lady or gentleman 
could find lucrative employment in some other direction, the slower 
would either be to engage in the free schools, with all the delays 
and uncertainties known to exist, to say nothing of the declarations 
so furiously hurled about, that the State never would pay out school 
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moneys. This addition to the task of the school officers was most 
unnecessary. The delays that actually came in the payment of 
teachers was sufficient. The letters of distress and tales of suffer- 
ing were not only most trying in themselves, but they added to every 
difficulty in the way of the success of the schools, especially in- 
creasing the objections to good and competent teachers taking em- 
ployment. Almost entire counties, after receiving warrants for their 
school money, were delayed months before they could be cashed, 
and the teachers generally declined to engage in the schools 
again. 

Even these obstacles, added to those natural and usual in the way 
of advancing the standard of qualifications among teachers, have not 
prevented a steady improvement in the profession. 

County Teachers' Associations were recommended to all Superin- 
tendents. As a means of a<|ding interest to these meetings and 
creating a spirit of emulation among the teachers, Superintendents 
were advised to call for a monthly report from each teacher. The 
presentation of these reports would show the excellencies or de- 
ficiencies of each school, and afford an opportunity to bring out by 
discussion among the teachers, or remarks by the Superintendent a 
clear view of the best method of discharging each of the difficult 
duties imposed upon the teacher. It is an easy method of communi- 
cating to all the teachers of the county the ideas and skill of the 
best. They were advised also, to establish in each county, a teach- 
er's library, which should contain works upon the subject of the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., presented for their use a large number of 
volumes of their Teachers' Library. Dr. Sears, Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, also arranged to co-operate in furnishing this means of 
diffusing educational information and advancing the qualifications of 
teachers. 

The success of these county efforts has been various. In some 
counties, such as Davidson, Bedford, and Knox, the results have 
been conspicuous for their excellence. 

In Bedford I found an association already in existence. At the 
meeting which I attended the following was the arrangement of the 
order of exercises : 

Criticism on EngUsh Grammar, by C. L. Randolph. 
Phrenology a Science, by Rev. E. M. Anthony. 
Mind and Matter, by John Douglass. 
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Mathematics the only Perfect Science, and no perfection in any science, can be 
had without its aid: by Milton Kimsey. 
Atmospheric Electricity, by J. W. Palmer. 

J. R. Shoffner, Chairman E. C 

The essays to which I had the pleasure of listening, were evi- 
dently prepared with great labor, and were full of valuable facts 
and thoughts. 

During the exercises a recess was taken, when Col. Shoffner, one 
of the excellent neighbors, and his daughter, came forward and 
offered those present a free and abundant lunch. This was espe- 
cially enjoyed by those who were fifteen or twenty miles from 
home. 

Aside from essays, discussions and addresses, the Association 
voted to secure, if possible, books on the theory and practice of 
teaching, and on the sciences taught; thus laying the foundation of 
a teachers' library. They had already some volumes on the subject 
of teaching. 

A plan was also proposed to make the meetings of the Associa- 
tion serviceable— more after the manner of the Teachers' Institute 
— ^presenting illustrations and discussions of the best methods of 
teaching. 

The Association has an interesting and suggestive history. 
Formed in 1855, it was broken up by the war, but reorganized at 
its close. Composed now of persons who took opposite sides in the 
war, nothing could be more harmonious than their educational la- 
bors, so completely are the exercises of the Association and efforts 
of its members devoted to the advancement of education and the 
improvement of the young. All its members offer their co-opera- 
tion to the County Superintendent in his arduous work of organizing 
the free schools of the county. 

I extract the following published account of one of the meetings 
of the Davidson County Association: 

"Davidson County boasts of one of the most energetic County Teachers' Associa- 
tions in the State. This Association holds its regular monthly meetings at Nash- 
Tille. But the regular meeting of March was held over the hills and far away at 
Goodlettsville. Three hack loads went from Nashville; and they who were not 
from Nashville were three all told. The weather was cold, but hearts were warm, 
and ^\\ who went enjoyed it. But we said — 

'Pile on more wood, the wind is shrill, 
But let it whistle as it will..' " 

T he following programme was carried out: 

Lecture on School Government, Rev. J. Bradon. 
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Prill in Gymnastics, Bev. J. Bradon. 

Class in Reading, Miss Aggie Hammond. 

Drill in Elements of Music, G. L. White. 

Lecture on Primary Instruction, Prof. J. Ogden. 
What with remarks and general business, and good humored efforts to be 
witty, the day passed swiftly away, and three hack loads of teachers went back 
to Nashville, to rally for a second attack on some more vulnerable point of the 
enemy's defenses. 

Ba it said, that the people of Qjodlettsville were stirred up by the Institute, 
and promise better things next time. At any rate, we propose to pass on the 
light." 

In many of the counties, their meetings were attended by direct- 
ors and friends of education. All are susceptible of great improve- 
ment. Wisely directed, their time filled up with timely and able 
essays, addresses and discussions, they are invaluable educational 
auxiliaries. 

Said Horace Mann: "The great agent for carrying the benign 
work of reform to our schools, must be the teacher himself." 

Dr. J. C. Warren, a distinguished Boston surgeon, used to relate 
that, when in London, he witnessed a diflScult operation upon the 
human eye by a celebrated English oculist, and was so struck with 
the skill and science of the operator that he sought a private inter- 
view, and inquired by what means he had become such a master of 
his art. "Sir," replied the oculist, "I spoiled a hatful of eyes to 
learn it." There are far too many children spoiled in the school- 
room by those who take no other means to learn how to teach. 

It is due that this slaughter of children should cease, and a greater 
effort be made to qualify teachers. 

Training of Teachers is not limited to new systems of education. 
It is not enough to bring out one generation of good and compe- 
tent teachers. The effort must be renewed for each generation. 
But the start is the most diflScult of the steps in this process. The 
imperative demand for trained teachers for our schools, all friends 
of the system felt at the outset. Numerous plans were suggested. 

^Normal Schools? designed especially for this work, was the first 
remedy to occur to all. The necessities of the free Christian state 
in this country have been a constant inspiration to efforts for educa- 
tion. Massachusetts, the first colony to establish the free school 

♦"The French adjective Normal is derived from the Latin noun Norvia, which signifies, a 
carpenter's square^ a rule^ a pattern, a model; and the very general use of this term to designate 
institutions for the preparation of teachers, leads us to the idea of "a model school for practice, 
as an essential constituent part of a Teachers' Seminary y 
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for universal education, was the first also in the educational reforms 
which have characterized the last forty years. Her thoughtful men, 
studying the necessities of the young, saw that the only remedy 
the State could apply was that of free education, and sought to im- 
prove the free schools. They agreed that "as is the teacher so is 
the school," and sought out the best means of improving their 
teachers. They were not the first who had done this; they only 
repeated the application of a principle employed at some time in 
the history of every nation that has reached any eminence. The 
Hebrews had their schools for the prophets who were to teach the 
people. Plutarch represents Plato as advising nurses "Not to tell 
all sorts of common tales to children in infancy, lest thereby their 
minds should be in danger to be filled with foolish and corrupt no- 
tions." He also represents the poet as saying, 

**If we'll have virtuous children, we should choose. 
Their tenderest age good principles t' infuse." * 

and quotes the Greek proverb, " He who lives with a lame man 
vill learn of him to halt." He is very severe on those parents 
who would commit the training of their children to the vicious or 
otherwise incompetent ; and remarking that " a good schoolmaster 
ought to be such a one for his disposition as the tutor to Achilles,'* 
he says, " We are to look after such masters for our children as are 
blameless in their lives, not justly reprovable in their manners, and 
of the best experience in teaching.*' The followers of Confucius 
went forth as teachers among the young, with this charge: "Wheth- 
er you wake or sleep, consider always what is a proper regard for 
yourself. Whatever you do or omit, never forget that you are set- 
ting an example." The Prussians repeat, as a maxim, that "What- 
ever you would have appear in the life of a nation, you must put 
into its schools." The State must depend upon the teacher to do 
this. The character of education is always determined by those 
who impart it. Therefore it is that normal schools — schools in 
which teachers are taught — by the direct and powerful influence 
which they must inevitably exert upon the principal sources of 
public intelligence, virtue and happiness, will serve to invigorate 
and intensify the entire social organizatioiP. 

If conducted in accordance with the true intent and spirit ; if 
conducted as they may and should be, they will do more in the 
course of years for primary education, for the education of the fire- 
side and the common school, and hence for the real welfare of so- 
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ciety, than all other agencies combined. For who does not know 
that the moral and intellectual renovation of entire neighborhoods 
is often effected by the almost silent yet potent influence of a good 
school, and a faithful, intelligent, skillful and conscientious teacher 
of youth. 

One of the first great struggles in the revival of education in 
Massachusetts, was for the establishment of Normal Schools. So 
great was the prejudice which they first encountered, that certain 
districts voted against the employment of teachers taught in those 
schools. All this opposition long since passed away, and teachew 
trained in these professional schools have been at a premium. Yet 
it cost the early friends of Normal Schools a long and grave Qtrxig' 

Mr. Chas. Brooks had caught the idea from the Prussian system, 
and began to lecture upon the importance of the establishment of 
Normal Schools by the State, and continued his labors, receiving 
co-operation from such leading minds as Hon. Horace Mann, Dn 
Channing, Hon. John Q. Adams and Hon, Daniel Webster, [^See 
Appendix^ T^,] until Mr. Dwight came forward and offered the 
State $10,000 towards trying the experiment, and the Legislature 
accepted it April^ 19th, 1838. The result is well stated by Gov- 
ernor Bullock. He says : 

^'I regard the Normal Schools nov7 as much a certainty in the complicated yet 
unified organization of persons and things which we call the State, as the leg- 
islative or executive or judicial departments of the government. To invest these 
schools with all the requisite intellectual machinery, the State now appropriates 
nearly thirty thousand dollars annually; and, I doubt not, will increase this 
amount to meet any reasonable demand. For one, I like this, and take it to 
heart. I do not believe we can expend too much in this way. I never did be- 
lieve, and I never shall believe, that, from the time of the apparently extravagant 
expenditure upon Solomon's Temple until now, too much money has ever been laid 
out on a church edifice, or that from now to the end of time, too much of the same 
article is likely to be expended upon school-houses or school teachers. 

I think that every observing person who has watched impartially the stages of 
our social progress for the last twenty-five years, must concede that in no calling 
or pursuit has there been greater advancement than in that of teaching; and that 
the Normal Schools have manifestly elevated the professional standard in this de- 
partment. The man who doubts this will doubt all progress, — will doubt the ben- 
efit of all education, — will be^Unhappy over a world now covered with a network 
of railroads and connected in all its parts by the daily communication of a weird 
tongue which speaks under the seas to all people, — and he ought henceforth to 
have another world and another civilization, all his own. We have nothing to do 
with any such. All men who are fit for our country and our time must agree that 
these institutions have added dignity and grace and power to the department of 
education." 
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The Massachusetts State Board of Education aemark in their 
last Annual Report : 

It costs the Commonwealth about two hundred dollars annually to support each 
person in her reformatory institutions. It costs less than fifty to prepare a well 
trained teacher for her Public Schools, — the great antidote for crimes and pauper- 
ism. 

Other States did not long allow such benefits to be enjoyed ex- 
clusively by Massachusetts. Educators throughout the country 
saw that it was clearly demonstrated that teaching deserved and 
would be as much benefitted by special professional schools, as 
Medicine, Law or Theology. 

State and city systems established them on the grounds of ne- 
cessity and economy. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education for 
Connecticut, in a recent very able report, observes : 

There are now fifty-two Normal Schools in this country, forty in the Northern, 
and twelve already established in the Southern States. The number is rapidly 
increasing. 

In Wisconsin six have been established. New York has added eight to the 
very efficient school in Albany. Pennsylvania has six, Massachusetts five — ^four 
supported by the State and one by the city of Boston. A.11 but two of the other 
States that have long maintained a public school system have one or more Normal 
Schools. 

Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis have, each, a Normal School 
as a part of the city system. New York City has two — one for 
white and the other for colored teachers. 

Our State Efforts. — The importance of securing the benefit of 
this powerful agency for our teachers at the outset in opening schools 
after the war, was urged upon our Legislature in the session of 
1867-8. Rev. B. Sears, D.D., LL.D., Agent of the Peabody Fund 
offered aid. 

Hon. Wm. Bosson, Chairman of the House Committee on Com- 
mon Schools, prepared and presented a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Normal Schools, free to all who were admitted, and 
to be located in each grand division of the State, to be associated 
with some organized university, college, or other school of learning, 
to be under the direction of a Normal School Board of Education, 
to consist of the School Fund Commissioners of the State, '^ and 
six persons, citizens of the State, to be nominated by the Governor, 
and confirmed by the Senate, two from each geographical district of 
the State, two to be nominated for two years, two for four years, and 
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two for six years ;" and the State Board were to fix the number to 
be admitted from each county, and the Civil District Directors select 
suitable candidates for admission from each county. 

The endowments and admissions were to correspond with the 
scholastic population of the respective divisions. Each person ad- 
mitted was to obligate himself or herself to teach two terms in a 
free Common School of the State. 

After instruction twenty-two weeks, the pupil, on passing -examin- 
ation was to have a certificate good for ten years, from the Principal) 
indorsed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction* 

Endowments by the State; also a system of inspection and re- 
ports were provided. 

On solicitation, I presented the outlines of a brief Bill intended 
to inaugurate the system of Normal instruction, to be modified as 
experience should dictate. It provided for a similar Normal School \ 
Board, similarily appointed, put upon them careful restrictions; 
but empowered and required them to establish, as they should 
deem best, one Normal School or two Normal Schools: "Said 
Board of Trustees of Normal instruction are hereby fully vested 
with all the rights of a corporate board, to receive bequests and 
endowments in land, moneys, books, or services; and to buy, hold, 
and sell lands and erect buildings, make improvements, procure ap- 
paratus and library, arrange a course of study, select text-books, 
determine the manner and times of admission of pupils, employ 
teachers, and perform all those acts necessary for the successful 
training of teachers in each grand division of the State, either in 
connection with institutions already established or by the establish- 
ment of separate institutions, or by the conduct of Teachers* Insti- 
tutes, as they shall in their judgment, deem best." 

But no Bill passed. This, however, did not change the opinion 
of educators, nor turn them from their purpose. Schools opened 
more widely than any anticipated. More money was paid. The 
great law of demand and supply began to operate. Teachers began 
to prepare themselves for teaching — to seek other and better attain- 
ments in their profession. The ordeal of examination when justly 
conducted, was an effective stimulus. 

They sought teachers to aid them. Schools, academies, colleges, 
and universities began to meet the demand, though the State did 
nothing. They established classes and departments in the theory 
and practice of teaching. A reference to the summary of statistics 
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from colleges, universities, and other institutions of learning, will 
show something of how they co-operated in this great work. Im- 
provement in teaching does not limit itself to free schools. It aids 
the teachers equally in all others. It is a benefit in which every 
member of the profession has an interest. It affects the welfare of 
every child to be instructed, whether in the public or private schools. 
Improve the instruction in one class of schools and that in the 
other must, before long, compete with it. Free schools will not be 
attended if pay schools are better taught ; and pay schools cannot 
maintain themselves with poor instruction if it is excellent and 
progressive in other schools. 

But the free school system presents the great demand. It com- 
prehends especially the interest of all the people. A profession of 
three thousand persons engaged in forming the minds of the young, 
comes quite as near as possible to the vital and essential interests of 
the State. In no way can it better protect itself or accomplish the 
objects of its existence. Their establishment in Tennessee should 
not be delayed. 

Is there not some Dwight to come forward and make the State a 
donation to aid in their first establishment ? Is there not some Brooks 
or Channing among our clergy, some Everett, or Adams, or Web- 
ster among our statesmen, of the foresight and disinterested devotion 
to the public welfare, to come forward and lead the enterprise of es- 
tablishing Normal Schools in the State to a successful issue ? 

Pemale Teachers, as will be seen by reference to the statistics 
from the schools, have not been so generally employed as the interests 
of the State demands, or as is common elsewhere. A single extract 
from a report of the Boston city schools expresses the facts and ar- 
guments so well that I give it in place of an extended statement : 

By far the greater portion of the teaching of our schools is done by women — in 
aU five hundred and fifty, to fifty-five males. By our system thus, the sensitive, 
susceptible, quick-responsive nature of woman is brought to the control and guid- 
ance of all the earlier stages of our school progress ; the tender, timid spirit of the 
child meets, therefore, all the gentleness of woman's love, the fertility of woman's 
invention, the patience of woman's long suff'ering, the hope of woman's faith, and 
the courage of woman's confidence ; and these gifts of Providence are, as far as 
posssble, transferred from the home to the school room, and the school in some rea. 
sonable degree, is made to reproduce the simple, natural culture of the family. Nor 
is this merely the theory of our system, but the living, effective test by which the ac- 
tual excellence of any school is to be measured — by whose application each teacher 
may discover in these regards the degree of her success or her failure. We have 
done well in thus avoiding what Richter said he dreaded — ^' that grown-up, hairy 
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hand and fist, whioh knocks on the tender, fructifying dust of childhood's blossoms, 
and shakes a color off, first here and then there, until the proper, many niurked 
carnation comes to be found." 

The wages paid female teachers, it is gratifying to notice, is in 
some counties equal to that paid males. This promises well. Wo- , 
man's success in teaching will do the rest in winning among us her 
proper place as an educator of the young. 

Govemment in School. — It is an excellent rule aflSrming that 
" All instructors shall exercise as much discipline in their schools 
as would be exercised by a kind and judicious parent in his family." 
An able teacher well says : 

There should be on the part of the teacher a true love for his work, united with 
correct views of the nature of that relationship which ought to exist between the 
scholar and the instructor, leading to a real bond of sympathy. The promiuent 
idea in my mind, on the subject of teaching, is the inner, private life of the school 
room ; that which is not seen, except as manifested in the ease, happiness, confi- 
dence and enthusiasm of the children. The work of instruction should be ele- 
vated into a sacred profession, the teacher moulding his character by constant, 
self-examination, striving to acquire the best qualities, both of mind and heart. 
Then will he find his reward, day by day, in his own progress, and in the improve- 
ment of his pupils. 

Says another : 

If a scholar realizes that the teacher is deeply interested in his welfare ; that 
good order and the scrupulous observance of rules are essential to that welfare ; 
and is kept ftiUy employed, he will rarely prove troublesome. Interest a scholar 
in what is useful, purifying, elevating, — and you acquire, almost necessarily, a 
sufficient control over him. 

The diflSculties and importance of school government it is impos- 
sible to estimate at the period at which our schools have opened. 
State and national law itself has been so much in abeyance ; paren- 
tal authority has had no control; the young have for a period, so 
widely followed their impulses as moved by the exciting and unto- 
ward events that have been passing. The position of teachers has 
been specially trying ; their success has been gratifying. 

The secrets of success are with themselves. He who would most 
successfully govern others must control himself. Too many chil- 
dren catch the spirit of a word and a blow, or a word and a threat. 
The school should seek to put reason in the place of passion, and 
reduce all fictitious notions of honor to the principles of right, and 
teach the young to be more careful about giving insults than 
anxious to see them and resent them unto death. A sound and 
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healthful subjection of the will and impulses of the young to con- 
science and right, by the teacher and parent, will put them more in 
their own control and less at the command of those who would play 
upon false notions of honor. 

A word is a breath, and cannot justify taking life. No laws ad- 
mit it. Besides, in truth, the bad word is more injurious to the 
speaker than those addressed. 

A man is responsible for what he does — not for what others say 
of him. A lie is the liar's act — not of one falsely accused. 

First. — A most apparent result of government in school, is the 
order and quiet necessary for the successful work of teacher and 
pupils — the successful progress of the school exercises. 

Second, — A direct result is, the training of the pupil's ideas and 
habits of method and order — a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place. Each hour has its duty. 

Third, — It prepares the pupils to live in an orderly home, or to 
engage in methodical business, or to submit to the laws of the 
State. The school is a little society ; nay, a little State. 

Fourth. — Its ultimate result should be the training of every 
child's will to the habit of obeying conscience and the right. 
The will can not acquire knowledge; but it does acquire stub- 
borness, obduracy, or obedience. 

Whatever else the child has or acquires, his will must direct it, 
and determine his strength, or weakness. He may know by other 
powers, but he does by force of will. A wisely legislative govern- 
ment in school has, therefore, a most direct bearing upon the in- 
terests of the homes represented, as well as of the State. Each child 
that is a law unto himself is sure not to break the law of his par- 
ents, and bring down their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, 
nor to break the laws of the State, and bring himself to an un- 
timely end upon the gallows. 



MORAL TRAINING, 

Something more than good government in school is needed for 
moral training. The judgment, affections, and conscience, as well 
as the will, bear a part in man's moral acts. Good or bad com- 
pany, pure or impure imaginings, are powerful agencies of purity 
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or corruption. The school must guard them with sleepless vigilance. 
We need good hearts, as well as good heads. Greatness of intel- 
lectual parts is not all of this greatness. 

" If parts allure thee, think how Bacon strived, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

Dr. Loudon makes the following significant statement : 

**0f about thirty boys, educated in contempt of useful knowledge and occu- 
pation, who spent their days in reading novels, the lives and confessions of pi- 
rates, murderers, etc., and their nights in the streets, dram-shops, gambling-sa- 
loons, circus, and theatre ; of these boys, at the age of forty-five, one had been 
hung for murder, one for robbing the mail, and three as pirates ; five died in 
the penitentiary, and seven lived and died useless vagabonds about the streets; 
three were useful mechanics; the fate of the remainder is unknown. Of about 
forty boys educated with me, by a really scientific teacher, under the old fogy 
system of restraint, at the age of fifty-five, one was a member of Congress ; one 
judge of the supreme court; two judges of the circuit court; three physicians; 
five lawyers ; fourteen were dead ; and the remainder were farmers and mechan- 
ics; and, so far as is known, not one of them was ever called before the bar of 
his country on a criminal charge. They all had comfortable homes, except two 
or three; and every one of them was passably respectable." 

Our schools should promote the formation of that well-balanced 
character which comprehends in itself, "whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.'* The teachers should be an example 
of what the scholars should be. The time of the pupil should be 
occupied with labor or innocent amusement. We shall never be 
too old to remember with advantage those words of the child's 
hymn: 

" For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.'* 

The incidents of school life, and anecdotes illustrating moral 
conduct, should be used by teacliers to convey moral lessons. The 
conscience should be kept acting. Cowley's Moral Lessons, in- 
cluded in the list of Text-books for the State, is the most admired 
little Manual for this purpose yet proposed. 

The following are the well-chosen subjects of its lessons, all of 
which are illustrated by appropriate anecdotes : 

1. Do unto others as you would have others do to you. 

2. Eepay all injuries with kindness. 

8. A little wrong done to another is great wrong done to ourselves. 
4. The noblest courage is the courage to do right. 
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6. Be slow to promise, but sure to perform. 

6. Honor thy father and mother. 

7. Think the truth; speak the truth; act the truth. 

8. Do good to all as you have opportunity. 

9. Speak evil of no one. 

10. Carefully listen to conscience, and always obey its commands. 

11. We must forgive all injuries, as we hope to be forgiven. 

12. Learn to help one another. 

13. The greatest conqueror is the self- conqueror. 

14. Swear not at all. 

16. Be faithful to every trust. 

16. Be neat. 

17. Eight actions should spring from right motives. 

18. Labor conquers all things. 

19. Be honest in '* little things," upright in all things. 

20. A person is known by the company he keeps. 

21. Learn to deny yourself. 

22. Live usefully. 

28. Be kind to the unfortunate. 

24. Do right and fear not. 

25. Be patient and hopeful. 

26. Be merciful to animals. 

27. It is better to suffer wrong than do wrong. 

28. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

29. Think no thoughts that you would blush to express in words. 

30. Live innocently if you would live happily. 

31. We must learn to love others as we love ourselves. 

32. The good alone are great. 

The difficulty which the use of the Bible in schools of the State 
gives to some, it is very hard to explain on patriotic grounds. With- 
out that holy book I can see neither the origin nor progress of our 
American institutions. It is their corner stone. It may not be 
mentioned in them, but they would have been impossible without it, 
and will crumble as soon as it is removed. Sectaries may find 
their hostile texts in it. With sectarian interpretations the public 
schools have nothing to do. But the young in them should never be 
deprived of the wholesome influence of its precious precepts and 
sovereign truths. 

The morality of all systems pales before its Divine light. Be- 
sides, no other book exhibits such high appreciation of whatever is 
picturesque or grand in nature as the Bible ; no other book contains 
such exquisitely beautiful allusions to whatever is fitted to excite 
admiration and please the taste, in field and forest, in air and earth 
and sea. There is no inspiration of genius, no brilliancy of lan- 
guage, or power of description ; no tenderness, pathos, energy, 
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simplicity, in poetry and eloquence, such as the old Hebrew proph- 
ets left us. Shakspeare and Milton are immeasurably inferior, in 
all which constitutes their glory, to David and Job ; while the 
eloquence of Ezekiel, and Isaiah, and Moses, and John, whether 
for elegance or force, whether for argument, persuasion, or invec- 
tive, leaves all the orators of ancient and modern times, far be- 
hind. 

Those who wish to pursue this topic are invited to look at Appen- 
dix, [B,] where I have quoted for the benefit of those making in- 
quiries upon the subject an able summary statement of the legal 
opinions which prevail upon it and relative questions. 

As a Christian people we certainly ought not to come short of the 
liberality shown in the royal speech of Madagascar's queen on the oc- 
casion of her coronation: "This is my word to you in regard to the 
praying : it is not enforced, it is not hindered, for God made you." 



INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL. 

However important the direct instruction in school may be, it 
should not be misunderstood as comprehending all of merit which 
the teacher does. Such a misconception throws instruction out of 
its true relations. The machinery of school work would go wrong. 
The mental character produced would not be symmetrical or natural 
but would be more or less misdirected or deformed. Neither should 
instruction be degraded, and equal harm done by its neglect or its 
incorrectness, or want of logical handling of the subjects presented, 
or of proper adaptation to the minds under training. 

How is it that any one pretending to be a musician and has 
called around him his hearers, but, on attempting to play shows no 
knowledge of his instrument is so promptly condemned ; and yet 
persons are put forward as teachers, to play the harp of a thousand 
strings, who know nothing about it. The only explanation is the 
false or incorrect ideas abroad in regard to what instruction in 
school and out of it should be. The human mind receives the 
knowledge that it works up in the process of its growth, first, by 
observation ; second, by reading ; third, from the living teacher. 

All of this acquisition has its value only as it is related to the 
progress of life, and is worked into its woof and warp. It is not by 
pouring out much before the child the greatest amount of knowl- 
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edge or reading that gives him the greatest growth, any more than 
the great quantity of rain that falls will assure the greatest growth 
of the plant. Too much, as well as too little, may be destructive. 
The character and amount must be regulated by the power of ab- 
sorption or digestion and use. The teacher should know all that 
is in the text books, and more too ; and should, besides, be able to 
give instruction that is not merely correct and sufficient, but that is 
also fitted to the pupil's capacity and his methods of apprehenj-ion. 
Ruskin*s remark concerning art is equally true of teaching : 
" Exactly in proportion as an artist is certain of his end, will 
he be swift and simple in his means." The teacher should be 
full of his subject, but fuller of his work. He is to make 
men and women. Coming short of this, his instruction fails, 
though he has all knowledge ; attaining this, he succeeds, though 
he understands only the one subject presented. 

It is not enough to fill the memory with masses of facts. The 
most healthful condition and growth of the human mind has an in- 
herent degree of forgetfulness. The memory should be carefully 
trained and stored ; but something, day by day, passes out of im- 
mediate recollection in the most growing intellects. 

Dr. Wilbur well remarks, " That in the early stages of educa- 
tion, mental steps are by no means 'mental acquirements ;* since 
in these, as in the higher stages, a thousand facts and ideas having 
been used as steps in the development process, may be laid aside 
and forgotten. For what a miserable afi*air a man would be, if he 
could remember or did remember, all the facts and ideas that helped 
in his growth towards manliness." 

All instructors should aim to impart to the pupil the art of self- 
instruction. 

The day of schools will soon pass for each child. Their instruc- 
tion should not destroy, but increase his power to observe,, think and 
judge for himself. 

Object Lessons will be given him through life. This is the way 
Providence teaches. The Great Teacher, so gladly heard by the 
common people, taught in parables. He spoke to the eye and ear* 
The habit of heeding such teaching, is the habit needed through 
life. Their eminent usefulness is well illustrated in the career of 
Franklin. It not only gives readiness and correctness of observa- 
tion, but it rouses, directs and disciplines the powers of inquiry and 

reason. 

4 
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Says Miss Edgeworth, " The first thing that strikes us, in look- 
ing over Dr. Franklin's works, is the variety of his observations 
upon different subjects. Wherever he happened to be, in a boat, in 
a mine, in a printer's shop, in a crowded city, or in the country, in 
Europe or America, he displayed the same activity of observation. 
When anything, however trifling, struck him, which he could not 
account for, he never rested till he had traced the effect to its cause." 

We get an instructive explanation of this in his autobiography- 
Speaking of his father, " At his table," he says, " he liked to have, 
as often as possible, some sensible friend or neighbor ; and always 
took care to start some ingenious or useful topic of discourse, which 
might tend to improve the minds of his children. By this means 
he turned our attention to what was good, just and prudent, in th© 
conduct of life." 

James Corrie, Principal of the Edinburgh Training College, well 
says : 

^' The predominant aspect of the object lesson is the mental exercise itgites; 
it is meant to awaken the intelligence, and to cultivate the different phases of ob- 
servation, conception, and taste, without which little satisfactory progress can b6 
made in their future education. It is a disciplining, not a utilitarian, process ; 
the information it gives is a means, not an end. 

** The range of this department of instruction is exceedingly comprehensive- 
It draws its material from all the branches of knowledge, dealing wirh things 
which can interest the child or exercise his mind. Thus, it is Natural History for 
children; for it directs their attention to animals of all classes, domestic and 
others, their qualities, habits, and uses ; to trees and plants and flowers ; to the 
metals and other minerals, which, from their properties, are in constant use. *^ 
is Physical Science for children ; for it leads them to observe the phenomena ^^ 
the heavens, sun, moon and stars, the seasons, with the light and heat which m»^® 
the changes of the weather, and the properties of the bodies which form the no** 
of matter around us. It is Domestic Economy for children ; for it exhibits ^ 
them the things and processes daily used in their homes, and tho way to use tb^*''^ 
rightly. It is Industrial and Social Economy for children ; for it describes ^^® 
various trades, processes in different walKS of art, and the arrangements as to ^^ 
division of labor which society has sanctioned for carrying these on in harmo!^/ 
and mutual dependence/' 

In every subject the teacher should aim to use the eye of tb^ 
pupil, as far as possible, as an aid; the chart and blackboard ^ 
teaching the alphabet; the blackboard and numeral frame, at*^ 
specimens of forms and solids, in teaching arithmetic; globes aH^ 
maps, and the face of nature around, in teaching geography. 

Thoroughness. — Everything should be well done. Each stef 
of progress should be intelligently taken. Subjects should be iO' 



vestigated thoroughly. Reviews should be frequent. The habit of 
pupils, when they are far enough advanced, writing out their un- 
derstanding of a subject, is very useful. 

Attention to the Lower Studies — So called, is an imperative 

necessity. Too many parents would put their children to college 
before they are ready to leave the nursery ; as a consequence, 
many institutions are called colleges, whose students would not pass 
examination in some of the better primary schools. There is too 
much predisposition to big-headedness in our times. It is a fatal 
disease, at whatever age it attacks a person. Education should be 
specially guarded against it. Many attempt to talk French, who 
cannot talk good English. Our mother-tongue is murdered, and 
some college study deified. The free schools, directed by the 
people, are the very ones to abolish this folly, and make good English 
more fashionable for our youth than bad Spanish, and bad spelling, 
bad grammar and outlandish pronunciation, so disreputable, [See 
Appendix^^ that no amount of college and university diplomas can 
render them respectable. No doubt one cause of a prevailing dis- 
taste for primary studies is a miserable manner of teaching them. 
Proper progress in the theory and practice of teaching will remove 
this excuse, and render it impossible among those long in the im- 
proved schools. 



EDUCATION. 

These facts and considerations point to a system of schools in 
vhich education is something more than being in school so many 
Bionths, or merely having good houses or good teachers, or a set of 
good school officers. It contemplates education as a necessary 
Action of life. The human soul does not exist, and cannot exist, 
^thout it. Every sight seen, every sound heard, every thought 
Squired or imagined, remembered or forgotten, every influence felt 
or exerted, has its effect upon the soul, and so educates it, disciplines 
It, develops its powers for good or evil. Education is coterminous 
^ith life. It begins with the first breath, and can only end with 
the last throb of existence. All human powers are subject to its 
laws. It does not, therefore, begin, and cannot end, with schools. 
It will go on, whether neglected, or wisely or indifferently directed. 
Its power is more effective in youth, when the mind and character 
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are in a formative condition. Parents, nations, and all propagand- 
ists, act upon this fact : " As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined." 
They seek to make the boy and the girl what they would have the 
man and the woman. They consider education " whatever tends to 
train up to a healthy and graceful activity our mental and bodily 
powers, our affections, manners and habits." "The education," 
says an able writer, " required for the people is that which will give 
them the full command of every faculty of body and min^ ; which 
will call into play their powers of observation and reflection ; which 
will make thinking and reasonable beings of the mere creatures of 
impulse, prejudice and passion ; that which, in a moral sense, will 
give them objects and pursuits, and habits of conduct favorable to 
their own happiness, and to that of the community of which they 
will form a part ; which, by multiplying the means of rational and 
intellectual enjoyment, will diminish the temptation to vice and 
sensuality; which, in the social relations of life, and as connected 
with objects of legislation, will teach them the identity of the indi- 
vidual with the general interests ; that which, in the physical 
sciences, will make them masters of the secrets of nature, and give 
them powers which even now tend to elevate the moderns to a 
higher rank than the demi-gods of antiquity." 

This is no sham, by whomsoever it is undertaken. No acquisi- 
tion of mere accomplishments, nothing artificial, can be substituted 
for it and equal it. It answers the demand for a sound mind and a 
healthy body, and meets the condition of Emerson's declaration, 
that, " The first thing in every efficient man is a fine animal." In- 
tellectually, it corresponds to the soundest philosophy of human 
development. Says the learned Prof. Henry: "The several facul- 
ties of the human mind are not simultaneously developed ; and in 
educating the individual, we ought to follow the order of nature 
and adapt the instruction to the age and mental development of the 
pupil. The laws which govern the growth and operations of the 
human mind are definite, and as general in their application as those 
which apply to the material universe ; and it is evident that a sys- 
tem of education must be based upon a knowledge and application 
of these laws. The aims and methods of this education answer the 
conditions of that wise remark of Sir William Hamilton, in which he 
declares : * The primary principle is the determination of the pupil 
to self-activity, the doing nothing which he is not able to do for him • 
self.' " It permits no misdirection or misuse of any human capacity. 



Educational Agencies — Are numerous. The press and forum, 
the pulpit and bar, the lecture and conversation, are classed among 
-them by all. But the work is specially intrusted to others. 

The Family — Is the first, and, for a time in each person's life, 
"the exclusive agency ; and no educator can be expected to do his 
fullest and best work without the aid of the family. Indeed it is 
society and state in miniature. There the child meets with the ex- 
ercise of authority, either in civilized or savage life. Patriarchal 
SLTid aristocratic conditions of society attempt little education aside 
from what is domestic. Wealth and seclusion may give the family 
school, by itself, considerable success. But, as society is organized 
with us, the child is not safely out of the cradle before he is under 
educational influences entirely beyond the control of his parents. 
He begins to pass more of his time with others than in the home 
oircle. The home training may be never so good, its results are by 
Txo means insured. Alas ! how many families feel this : A city 
inissionary visited an unhappy young man in jail, waiting his trial 
fxDr a state prison crime. " Sir," said the prisoner, tears running 
clown his cheeks, "I had a good home education; it was my street 
^ ducation that ruined me. I used to slip out of the house, and go 
oiff with the boys in the street. In the street I learned to lounge ; 
i^Xi the street I learned to swear; in the street I learned to smoke; 
the street I learned to gamble ; in the street I learned to pilfer. 
, sir, it is in the street the devil lurks to work the ruin of the 
oung." 



» 



The Church Schools — Come to aid the parent. They may be 

^^er so excellent; yet, as every community is divided into various 

^ ^cts, and as some do not adhere to any sect, it would be impossible 

"for one church or all churches to do effectually what the family fails 

^^ accomplish. 

Even church preaching on the Sabbath reaches but a small fraction 
of the people. How much less adequately could they furnish day 
school instruction and training? Besides, they would, from the 
first, intensify theological differences and partisan contentions. 

Schools under Private Control, are organized to do what 

neither the family nor the church accomplishes. These Institutions 
are numerous and various in character. Parents may associate 
themselves together and employ a teacher for their children — or a 
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teacher may open a school on his own responsility and admit pupils 
on the payment of tuition fees. Several persons may get an act 
of incorporation as a Board of Trustees for an academy, college, or 
university, and regulate the studies, matriculation, curriculum, and 
graduation, charging such rates as they decide, whether they have 
endowments or not. These institutions are sometimes established 
by the church. They have accomplished vast results. 

The independent colleges of America have placed all the interests 
of the country under obligations to them. But when all these have 
done their utmost, a great portion of the people remains wholly 
uneducated; and this portion, instead of itself raising and bringing 
up others, sieks and drags down others into barbarism. The coun- 
tries where all these systems prevail illustrate this statement. 

Joseph Kay, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-law, an acknowledged au- 
thority, in a work on "The Social Condition of England and Europe," 
gives these items in his summary : 

"1. It has been calculated that there are at the present day in 
England and Wales, nearly 8,000,000 persons who cannot read. 

"2. Of all the children in England and Wales between the ages of 
five and fourteen, more than half are not attending school. 

"3 Even of the class of farmers there are great numbers who can- 
not read and write.*' 

It is estimated by the highest authority, that in England more 
than two millions of children are left to grow up in total ignorance. 
Before the Parliamentary Committees, the testimony has been most 
startling. Observe the following: "I am vicar of a parish which 
contains a population of 10,000 souls, and I grieve to say there is 
but one school-room in it." "I am curate,'* says another, "of a 
poor parish of 3,000 of population, and there is no school-house of 
any kind." And again, "The population of the village of which I 
am an incumbent, is not less than 20,000; there is no free school in 
the whole place ; hundreds of children receive no education what- 
ever." Such is the evidence from innumerable witnesses. 

When Horace Mann returned from Europe, he said, "England is 
the only country among the nations of Europe, conspicuous for its 
civilization and resources, which has not, and never has had, any 
system for the education of its people. It is the country," he adds, 
"where, incomparably beyond any other, the greatest and most ap- 
palling social contrasts exist; where, in comparison with the intel- 
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ligence, wealth, and refinement of what are called the higher classes, 
there is more ignorance, poverty, and crime among the lower. . . . 
And yet in no country in the world have there been men who have 
formed nobler conceptions of the power, and elevation, and blessed- 
ness that come in the train of mental cultivation; and in no country 
have there been bequests, so numerous and munificent as in England. 
Still, owing to the inherent vice and selfishness of their system, or 
their no system, there is no country in which so little is eff*ected, 
compared with the expenditure of means; and what is done only 
tends to separate the difi*erent classes of society more and more 
^dely from each other." 

Such was the opinion of a candid and accurate observer twenty 
years ago. The same testimony is given by Professor Arnold, of 
Oxford, to-day — one of the most candid, clear sighted and truthful 
of men; English by birth, culture and taste; associated as a scholar 
*Dd man of letters with students in the University. And yet, with 
^iis natural bias, he plainly declares to his countrymen, "Owr mid- 
dle classes are the worst educated in the world;*' and, speaking of 
the more deplorable population, he calls them an "obscure embryo, 
moving in darkness; . . . the immense working class, now so with- 
out a practical passage to all the joy and beauty of life ! — England," 
te says, "has not yet undertaken to put the paeans of education 
within the people's reach. — I should mislead the English reader," 
he says, "if I should let him think that I found in France, a school- 
less multitude, like the 2,250,000 of England." There are "over 
17,000 schoolless children" in Manchester alone; and, "in London, 
it is estimated that there are some 200,000 who, ignorant and de- 
graded, are neither at school nor at work." 

But, aside from the moat destitute, Arnold eloquently pleads for 

the middle classes as well. "The aristocratic classes in England 

may, perhaps, be well content to rest satisfied with their Eton and 

Harrow, but the middle classes in England have every reason not 

to rest content with their private schools. The State can do a great 

deal better for them." He is convinced that important movements 

hi England are near at hand. "Undoubtedly," he says, "we are 

drawing on towards great changes." It is almost certain, he writes, 

that the English people "will throw ofi" the tutelage of aristocracy. 

The masses of the people in this country," he says, "are preparing 

to take a much more active part than formerly in controlling its 

destinies. The time has arrived when it is becoming impossible for 
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the aristocracy of England to conduct and wield the English nation 
any longer. The superiority of the upper class over all others is 
no longer so great; the willingness of the others to recognize that 
superiority, is no longer so ready. While it is losing its power to 
give to public affairs its own bias and direction, it is losing also its 
influence on the spirit and character of the people which it long ex- 
ercised. The course taken in the next fifty years,*' he writes, **by 
the middle classes of this nation will probably give a decisive turn 
to its history." Calmly, considerately, urgently, he argues for a 
wider, and more adequate education; pressing the subject home as 
the duty and necessity of the times. 

What can be done? The whole people are interested. Some form 
of action must be devised in which all of the people can take part and 
be assured of benefit. 

The People Establish Schools for themselves through the 

State. Every other form of action is defective by its own limi- 
tations. The very child unreached may be the one designed by 
Providence to do the most good or harm in the community. There 
is one agency expected to look to the good of all the people; for 
that purpose it exists, and its various functions are exercised. This 
agency is the Nation, or State. 



COMPATIBLE FOR THE NATION TO EDUCATE. 

Nothing in the nature of education is incompatible with the ob- 
jects for which the Nation or State exists. Every conception of 
national well-being accords with the purposes of educating the 
young. This is illustrated by all the ideas of benefitting the peo- 
ple which have characterised the great minds of the past. A cen- 
tral idea in the political economy of the Theocracy was the teach- 
ing of the young in the doctrines of duty. Alexander the Great 
when he would most benefit his people, favored the founding of 
schools and libraries ; so did Peter the Great. Mahommed enjoined 
the teaching of the Koran, and schools were the chief jewels in the 
crowns of some of his followers. Constantino, Alfred of England, 
Charlamange of France, all are conspicuous illustrations of the 
consistency of national direction of education with the nature of 
government. Macaulay tersely declares : " The right to hang in- 
cludes the right to educate." 
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Education is the readiest means by which a nation can 

benefit its people. Governments are established for the general 
welfare. For their own preservation they may take the property 
and the life of the subject. For the general good they establish 
laws, fix penalities, and have ofiicers to adjudge and enforce the 
laws. For this purpose they require each citizen to pay a tax from 
the income of his toil, or the profits of his wealth. The objects for 
which revenues are collected and expended are numerous. 

In this compact each individual surrenders up something which 
would be his in a condition of solitude, or of unorganized society, 
for the liberty and security to person and property which he is to 
enjoy. He pays a tax for roads, though he may never pass over 
them ; he pays a tax for courts, though he may never have a case 
in one. If every man was a law to himself, each would know and 
do what was right towards every other, and there would be little 
need of the present vast and complicated machinery of governments. 
But this is not possible to human society. Laws must not only be 
made and the expense of making them be met by the whole body 
of the people and of the entire property benefited, but there must 
be an executive to enforce them, sometimes armed with an army 
and navy ; and all this expense must be met also. More than this, 
there must be a complicated system of adjustment of differences, 
and detection and punishment of crime to make communities en- 
durable, or property valuable. Vice, crime, misdirected human 
activity, is the source of these expenses; and experience has found 
that they are susceptible of being increased or diminished by the 
way in which the young are trained. As virtue increases, all the 
expenses occasioned by crime diminish. If the State may punish, 
and must take all steps necessary to do it, it may certainly, with 
equal propriety, exert its power to prevent crime, and save the ex- 
pense of punishing it. It does not hesitate to step in and punish 
the parent that treats cruelly or takes the life of his child. If the 
parent would destroy the moral life of the child — teach it beggary, 
and theft, or murder — has not the State an equal right to enter in 
and prevent it? Nay, is it not bound to do it? If a person is 
abroad with an infectious disease, such as small-pox, the laws shut 
him up, and all say well done. But if a child is abroad with a 
moral infection — for a single neglected girl or boy may have the vices 
and offer the temptations which will ruin the best child of the best 
trained families — and some one says "Educate them, train them for 
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something better, or if you cannot do that, you can save the ruin 
of other youth,** we are at once met with the sage declaration that it 
is wrong to tax one man's property to educate another's children. 

If the State only makes laws for the enforcement of equality be- 
tween man and man, and leaves all the sources of vice and crime 
to voluntary efforts for their prevention, it exposes itself to an indefi- 
nite increase of their evils and their charges. It might as wel 
leave the punishment of crimes or the entire machinery of govern- 
ment to the voluntary efforts of good men. Education for the 
young, universal and free, reaches the root of the evil. It benefits 
the families of the best, by making the success of th^ir home-train- 
ing possible. It benefits the poor and outcast by training them in 
virtue and intelligence, instead of allowing them to go down to a 
life of brutish degradation. 

Lord Macaulay in one of his speeches advocating the education 
of the people as the first concern, of the State, declares that it '*i8 
not only an eflScient means ** for promoting and obtaining that 
which all allow is the main end of government, but that it is ''the 
most efficient, hum me, civilized; and in all respects the best means 
of attaining that end." 



AMERICAN IDEAS AND METHODS. 

There is no American characteristic more striking to foreigners 
than the attention to the education of the young in this country. 
The benevolent and philanthropic find no other field so likely to 
produce rich returns for their charity. Statesmen know no oppor- 
tunities so full of returns fof their efforts to be repeated down the 
progress of ages. The monuments of brass and stone pass away 
like strokes on the sand, but work on the immortal mind becomes 
part of itself and partakes of its own immortality. 

Lord Thomas Babington Macaulay says of the fathers of our 
liberty: — 

"Though their love of freedom and conscience was illimitable and indestructi- 
ble, they could see nothing servile or degading in the principle that the Stat« 
should take upon itself the charge of the education of the people. In the year 
1642 ihey passed their first legislative enactment on this subjec, in the preamble 
of which they distinctly pledged themselves to this principle, — that education 
was a m itter of the deepest possible interest to all nations and to all communi- 
es ; and,' that, as such, it was in an eminent degree deserving of the peculiar 
attention of the State. 
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"I have peculiar satisfaction in referring," he adds, "to the case of America 
What do we find to be the principle ('f America, and of all the greatest men she 
has produced ? ' educate the people,' was the first admonition addressed by 
Penn to the Commonwealth he founded. * educate the people,' was the un- 
ceasing exhortation of Jefferson, 'educate the people,' was the last legacy 
of Washington to the Republic of the United States." 

Who does not linger in a charmed reverence around these words 

of almost prescient wisdom ? Said Washington : " Promote, as an 

object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion 

of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 

gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 

should be enlightened.'* 

The elder Adams declared in his Inaugural Message — 

"The wisdom and generosity of the Legislatures, in making liberal appropria- 
Uons in money for the benefit of schools, academies and colleges, is an equal 
honor to them and iheir constituents, a proof of their veneration for letters and 
science, and a portent of great and lasting good to North and South America, 
and to the world. Great is truth — great is liberty — ^great is humanity — and 
Uiey must and will prevail." 

Instead of quoting Mr. Jefferson's declarations, I give, as more 
clearly showing his ideas, an extract from his autobiography, 
lie says : 

"We thought that on this subject, a systematical plan of general education 
ihould be proposed, and I was requested to undertake it. I accordingly pre- 
pared three bills for the Revisal, proposing three distinct grades of education, 
reaching all classes. 1st. Elementary schools, for all children generally, rich 
and poor. 2d. Colleges for a middle degree of instruction, calculated for the 
common purposes of life, and such as would be desirable for all wh^ were in 
6^8y circumstances. And 3d, an ultimate grade for teaching the sciences gener- 
ally, and in their highest degree. The first bill proposed to lay off every 
county in Hundreds or Wards, of a proper size and population for a school, in 
which reading, writing and common arithmetic should be taught ; and that the 
whole State should be divided into twenty-four districts, in each of which should 
he a school for classical learning, grammar, geography, and the higher branches 
^ numerical arithmetic. The second bill proposed to amend the constitution 
of William and Mary College; to enlarge its sphere of science; and to make it, 
in fact, a University. The third was for the establishment of a library. 

"And in the Elementary bill, they inserted a provision which completely de- 
feated it, for they left it to the court of each county to determine for itself when 
^is Act should be carried into execution within their county. One provision 
of the bill was, that the expense of these schools was to be borne by the inhabi- 
^ntsof the county, everyone in proportion to his general tax rate. This would 
^row on wealth the education of the poor; and the Justices, being generally of 
^e more wealthy class, wree unwilling to incur the burden, and I believe it was 
Jlot suffered to commence in a single county." 

Said the benevolent and far-sighted Wm. Penn, "That which 
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makes a good constitution must keep it, namely ; men of wisdom 
and virtue ; qualities that because they descend not with worldly in- 
heritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth, for which spare no cost ; for hy such parsimony all that is 

SAVED IS LOST.** 

Chancellor Kent declared, that '' The parent who sends his son 
into the world uneducated, defrauds the community of a lawful citi- 
zen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.** 

Hon. Edward Everett found no more fit subject for his eloquence, 
and observes : 

I know not to what we can better liken the strong appetence of the mind for im- 
provement than to hunger and thirst after knowledge and truth, nor bow can we 
better describe the province of education than to say, it does ihat for tlie intellect 
which in do6e for the body, when it receives the care and nouiipbment wliich «re 
necessary for its growth, liealth and strongth. 

From this comparison I think I derive new views of the importince of education- 
It is now a solemn duty, a tender, snored (rust. 

What! feed a child's body and let his soul hunger I pamper his limbs and starve 
his faculties ! 

Plant the earth, cover a thousand hills with your droves of cattle, pursue the fisl* 
to their hiding places in the sea, and spread out your wheat fields across the plains 
in order to supply the wants of that body, which will soon be as cold and senseless 
as the poorest clod, and let the pure spiritual essence within you, with all its glo- 
rious capacities for improvement, languish and pine! What! build factories, turn 
in rivers upon the water-wheels, unchain the imprisoned spirits of steam, to weave 
a garment for the body, and let the soul remain unadorned and naked ! 

What! send out your vessels to the farthest ocean, and make battle with the 
monsters of the deep, in order to obtain the means of lighting up your dwellings 
and workshops, and prolong the hours of labor for the meat that perisheth, and 
permit that vital spark which Ood has kindled, which he has entrusted to our care, 
to be fanned into a bright and heavenly flame; permit it, I say, to languish and 
go out ! 

The orators and statesmen of Tennessee, however widely differing 
in sentiment, have vied with others in the exaltation of education. 
The Hon. Neill S. Brown recently said in an eloquent welcome of 
the National Teachers' Association to the State: — 

The teacher forms the warrior and the statesman. The efforts of the teacher are 
like bread scattered upon the water — they will be gathered somewhere some time 
hence. He had no hesitation in placing the judicious, well-trained teacher in the 
front rank of society. It is by the beautiful law of contrast that we come to a true 
appreciation of what is good and beautiful. Let us take, by way of illustration, 
heinhabitants of Africa and compare them with those of Europe and America, 
and the contrast at once furnishes overwheliiiing evidence of the superiority of the 
magic power of education. The one has made no progress, built no cities; no 
steamers ply their rivers, no ships of theirs cover the seas; their voice amid* the busy 
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Mve of inankind is silent. With the other there is life, thrift and enterprise, 
whether you find them on the highlands or scattered in the vales of Italy, or far 
out on the ocean in the paths of exploration. All this because they have been ed- 
ucated. Whenever ignorance and vice become predominant our government goes 
down. It is particularly here in this country that the necessity of education is 
most imperative A government founded on the will of the people imust be sup- 
[ ported by the virtue and intelligence of the people, for it would be as impossible 
to perpetuate a government like this without virtue and knowledge, as to perpetu- 
ate the natural laws of the earth without the sun. In behalf of the committee, of 
which he was one, and of the citizens in general, he extended a hearty welcome to 
the members of the Teachers' Association. 

Hon. W. G. Brownlow, United States Senator, when Governor, 
addressed the following letter to the teachers of the State : 

State of Tennessee, Executive Pepartment, 

Nashville, November 14, 1867. 

Son. Wm. Bosson, President Tennessee Teachers^ Association^ Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Association : ' 

The condition of my voice precludes my addressing you in person, but 
I take the liberty to assure you of my appreciation of the work you have to do, and 
of the difficulties you have to overcome, and to extend to you the assurance of my 
Bympathy and co-operation. 

The thoughts of the people are turned anxiously toward the education of their 
children. They expect something more universal and better than they have ever 
had. 

Nothing is plainer than that the destructive shock from which we are recovering 
did not spring up in a night, It was the growth of years, in the education of 
public sentiment. We have upon us the evils left behind by the war, its wastes 
&nd Its poverty, its ignorance, vice and crime, and the remaining hostile sentiments 
out of which it grew. 

Burdened with these ills, we must rebuild the State. It has been my determina- 
tion to resist all rebuilding on a foundation of sand, and to allow no flaw in the 
rising .structure of State 

Our legislators have wisely removed the traces of inequalities from our laws, 
and sought to place them on the corner-stone of justice. These laws and their 
administration in the courts, and the spirit of the times, are uniting their influ- 
ence for the development of sentiments fitted to restore public confidence, peace, 
prosperity and patrioti-m. 

The press and pulpit, and institutions of learning, are adding their influence. 
But the work tbey leave undone looks to you, beseeching you, by all the wastes 
*nd ruins of the past, and by all the uplifted hands of the rising generation, to do 
wisely and well the school training of every child in the State. We can afford to 
oe indifferent to no child, however humbly born His brains are not measured 
by the poverty of his father's purse. He will grow up either to produce public 
virtue and wealth, or to destroy ihem. If he is not trained in your schools, he 
^ill be trained elsewhere, and be specially likely to tax the State for his trial in 
'be courts, nnd his punishment in tl«e prison. 

Your meeting is fraught with great consequence in determining the spirit of in- 
struction to be given in the free schools about to be opened in 'the State. 
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We must not expect our sohools to be better than our teachers. And their quick, 
ning of the minds of our youth must determine the character of our citizens for 
the observance of law and for the production of wealth in the various pursuits of 
life. 

Well conducted schools must furnish that skillful labor which shall increase ten- 
fold the productions of our rich soil and evoke from our unexplored mines untold 
millions of wealth. ' 

Thus statesmen expect your labors to give us a system of internal improvements 
more productive than any of a purely material character. Indeed, what you do, 
not onl}' affects all other interests, but in a great measure controls them ; and we 
therefore expect you to diminish the burdens of the State, and to multiply every 
individual and public virtue and good. The moment is a critical one. You cannot 
be too sure you are right, n(xr when you have combined the light of all wisdom on 
your course, can you go ahead with too much courage or step too firm and steady. 
Do not disappoint the better expectations of the public. You work not only for 
your generation and Tennessee, but for other States and generations yet unborn. 
Your labors deserve most liberal compensation ; but let no lack in this respect, 
nor any other obstacle, however trying to the highest elements of character, deter 
you. 

Should you direct the public sentiment of our State to a successful and early 
competition in educational advancement with the best systems of the country, yoa 
may be sure a people will rise up to call you blessed, and your liberal pecuniary 
compensation will be a matter of course. 

Desiring that you may be huccessful in seeking for the youth of Tenneesee the 
best culture, I bid you a most hearty God-speed. 

Very lespectfully, yours, etc., 

W. G. BROWNLOW. 

The Hon. H. S. Foote in a brief but learned address before the 
National Teachers Association, said : " The reasoning power is 
that which distinguished man from the beasts of creation, and said 
that he thought cultivated or educated reason is that which chiefly 
distinguishes civilized men from savages. In the broad and extended 
views which he took upon the subject, the heart, he thought, was as 
much concerned as the head. Education which only trains, ex- 
pands and invigorates the intellectual nature without imparting cor- 
responding improvement to the moral nature is of very little value 
indeed. Alison, the celebrated English historian, in one of the 
most noted chapters of his immortal work, has, he thought, unfor- 
tunately urged upon his readers, in language remarkable for its elo- 
quence and persuasiveness, that the general effect of education up] 
on mankind has been such as to heighten the capacity for commit- 
ting crime of every kind, and especially those of a certain astound- 
ing character, so common in the present age, and which are of a 
nature seeming to demand the exercise of uncommon intellectual 
resources and an amount of science not usually possessed. And he 
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but^by the elaborate citation of recorded instances arising in the 
most civilized countries, which he (the speaker) never could read 
without shuddering and dismay. Educate the mind of man, culti- 
vate it as highly as you please, strengthen his reasoning powers, 
improve his imagination, invigorate his memory, make him the 
most profound mathematician that the world has known, imbue him 
with all geographical knowledge, bring him into familiar acquaint- 
ance with chemistry, botany, mineralogy and all other sciences ; 
teach him all the spoken and unspoken languages of the earth ; and 
leave the moral faculties in an uncultivated state ; neglect to plant 
the virtues which do most dignify human existence in his immortal 
soul, and you will only aid in the formation of a monster, a sort of 
modern Cyclops, possessed of wondrous powers for mischief, and 
devoid alike of inclination and of power to do aught that is calcula- 
ted to add to the true happiness and dignity of the human race. 

" I am desirous that, in the formation of the youthful character 
by our practical educationalist, care shall be taken by them to see 
that the seeds of vice, of prejudice, of low and groveling selfishness 
are not sown at all in the rich and prolific soil with which they have 
to deal ; or, if sown by other hands, that they shall be rooted out 
before the growing plant shall have borne its evil fruits. I wish 
that our schools may inculcate love of country, genuine philanthropy, 
concord, benevolence, universal brotherhood, the love of free insti- 
tutions, and the determination to maintain them at all hazards. Our 
noble government itself subsists upon two pillars alone — one is in- 
teUigence, and the other is virtue. It is our duty, and particularly 
the duty of our teachers of youth, to strengthen and solidify both 
these pillars of our national prosperity and happiness to the full 
extent of their power. From the union of virtue and intelligence 
flow all our social blessings, all our individual dignity, all our na- 
tional felicity and honor. 

" Whenever mind or moral capabilities are found existing, there 
it is the duty of the government to see that the blessings of educa- 
tional learning shall be supplied, without regard to lineage^ race or 
iect. Every particle of force which belongs to a State or nation 
should be made available for the nation's welfare.'* 

Hon. Horace Maynard, addressing the State Teachers' Conven- 
tion at Lookout Mountain, is reported as follows : 
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" I may, in the estimation of the assembly, be thought to adhere to the old rather 
than to the new. But the old is not altogether to be rejected. The two thoughts 
are old. * Teach your boy what he will use when he becomes a man ; ' and again 
there is no rojal road to knowledge. In our State we have not been indiflFerent to 
education. For years we have had a system of Common School education in our 
laws. The State has professed to care for her children. We have now a new sys- 
tem on trial. Let all the iacts in every department appear, because the day that 
takes away the light of education from the child will be a dark one. Send tne 
child to school ; yea, require him to go by law. He is the child of the State. The 
State protects itself in so doing. 

<*Take the law. Professional men have come to the bar who were not, and never 
could be lawyers. So it is with the pulpit, A very learned minister may preach 
his people to sleep, while another nut nearly so gifted will edify and interest his 
congregation. This is a law which the teacher can not escape. If he be a teacher 
by nature, let him teach on successfully If he find himself unsuccessful, let him 
endeavor to find employment in some other calling. 

*'In closing, let me say, see to it that education be provided for all. I care not 
what color, whether the c^ild be black or white, he should receive an education. 
Any man is the better if educated, than if ignorant. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the counterfeiter, the convict, or the burglar is the educated man. Your wicked 
and abandoned men are your ignorant men. Have schools provided for all at the 
general expense. Learn by your failures, as well as by your successes. Help your 
teachers; sustain them, make common cause in the great work, and success will 
crown your efforts. 

*'The child has a teacher. Let that teacher separate the substantial from what is 
not. A young man who starts out to teach will make a good teacher if he has the 
root of the matter in him. If he has not a gift, he will never make a good teacher. 
If he has natural gifts, these can be developed by training He may study the best 
modes with ever-increasing growth. The greatest teachers of mankind have been 
those who have especial gifts. 

''Eliphalet Nott, of New York, was one of these. He took a broken-down col- 
lege, in New York, and built it up to be one of the most successful in the country 
Under his instruction some of the most unpromising students, rejected from other 
colleges, became the most prominent men of the country. This leads me to say 
that success in teaching is as much conditioned upon natural gifts as success in 
any other department of effort." 



GENERALS MARION AND SHERMAN. 

Nor are these forcible views of the educators limited to our civil- 
ians. General Marion held opinions quite as unmistakable as any- 
above presented, but I have not his language at hand. 

General Sherman, addressing the assembled alumni at the Dart- 
mouth College Centennial, recently, used the following significant 
words: 

^'I feel the same interest in education that you do. It lessens my task; it les- 
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sens the task of every Governor and of the Chief Justice, when throughout the 
land, in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Florida, and Ohio, schools and colleges 
are founded, and men are taught what law means, what order means, what civil- 
ization means, what refinement means; for it is far easier and more pleasant to 
govern intelligent men than to govern unlettered men: The one acts from a high 
motive and principle, aiding and supporting you in carrying out your purpose 
without confusion; whereas, the other must he driven to it hy force. Therefore, 
I have a personal interest in education. I hope it will pervade all America, and 
when it does there will be no need of armies and very little need of courts." 

Men that have led armies are not dishonored in leading youth 
to the triumphs' of intelligence and virtue over vice and crime. 

But all that has been well said has not been followed by all that 
should have been done. Our National Government has undoubtedly 
been negligent of this essential safeguard of the entire nation. 

National Action and Sentiment. — The following semi-oflScial 

statement is fitted to give every American a consciousness of na- 
tional duties unperformed, of safeguards to the domestic peace of 
the country neglected: 

"In that year (1840) there were 649,905 white persons, over yO years of age, un- 
able to read or write; which number had increased in 1860 to 962,8&8, and in 1860 
to 1,126,676. To this number should be added 91,726 free colored illiterate adults, 
and 1,658,800 adult slaves, and we had in 1860 the alarming aggregate of 2,872,- 

112, or nearly 3,000,000 of our adult population to whom a written Constitution is 
a blank." 

I observe the statement is published that a recent statistical re- 
port in regard to New Mexico, shows that, out of a population of 
63,516 persons, there are 67,233 who can neither read nor write, 
and that "to-day there is not a single free school for the education 
of a single poor child within the broad expanse of the territory." 

Already it is apparent that the General Government could not 
have had a wiser requirement or expenditure at once on the close of the 
recent war, so destructive to all educational institutions and oppor- 
tunities in the South than to have opened schools for instruction in 
the rudiments of learning throughout the disturbed regions. The 

right that sent the soldier includes the right to send the school- 
master. 

But these omissions of the General Government are not due to a 
•want of educational sentiment. This has been strongly and uni- 
formly manifested from the first. On May 20, 1785, an ordinance 
passed Congress with the following provision for education: 

"There shall he reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools. 

The Ordinance of 1787 "for the government of the Territory 
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norih'Wmt of the Rirer Ohio* ' confirmed the provision of 1785, 
Hud declared that "religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the tneani» of education shall be forever encouraged.*' 

In addition to other grants, those for the establishment of Agri- 
cultural Colleges are now conspicuous before the country. March 
2d, 1861, an act establishing, at Washington, a department, was 
approved. That distinguished educator, Hon. Henry Barnard, 
L.L.D., is the Commissioner. All white and colored friends of 
education can address him and receive information. One report 
has been published ; others will be forthcoming. [See Appendix.] 

The national sentiment in favor of universal education was never 
stronger than now. Its practical workings have been left like 
mnny other interests, to State action. 

Stftt6 AotloUt — This vast and fundamental interest was not 
deferred till the organization of States. Many of the colonies 
guarded no interest more closely than that of universal education. 
Blaoh State has an educational history, differing in some features 
from all the others. 

The idea of State action in some form, is so acceptable to the 
popular sentiment, that no one of the States has been, or is, without 
some sort of a system of public schools. 

The necessities of slavery, which so imperatively forbade letters 
and learning to the principal class of laborers, could not effectu- 
ally keep from constitutions and codes provisions for popular edn- 
cation, however it migh't nullify their practical workings. 

But in States, as fast as slavery disappeared, free universal edu- 
cation has been marked by a progress unparalleled in the annals of 
history% It has proved an interest which no man or class of men 
could attack or i!\jure and retain public approval; and public men 
of whatever partisan affiliations or principles, have, as a result, vied 
with each other in efforts to perfect the firee systems of schools, for 
universal education* One cla^s of men go out and another enter 
official position's but the free schools know no injurious change, but 
keep on the even tenor of their upward way, fighting the battle with 
l|^nt>ranee> idleness non-productive labor and crime. Better 
houi^en a\^ built^ l>etter teachers are employed, better plans devised, 
hvf^v t^)(t^ levied^ and^ in some instances, the otiier burdens of 
iJ^rtVf^rnweut a.\>e t^Jueed to the minimum by the increase of efforts 

for !&dueaUott> 
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In the schools, that intelligence and virtue are secured and uni- 
versally extended among the people, which furnish the eternal vigi- 
lance that is the price of liberty. " A free government/* says 
Machiavelli, " in order to maintain itself free, hath need, every day, 
of some new provision in favor of liberty/* 

This, the American States attempt to do by training every indi- 
vidual, of each generation, for a faithful discharge of his duties to 
himself, his family, and to the nation. The world has taken knowl- 
edge of the results. 

Foreign Testimony. — Matthew Arnold, referring to America, 
alludes to " its boundless energy of character,** and "its boundless 
field for adventure, where the people have not, unquestionably, been 
enery&tedhy education.*' "I speak,*' he adds "with more than 
respect — ^with warm interest — of a nation of English blood : with 
which rests J in large measure, the future of the world.** 

Dr. Frazer, an able Englishman, sent to this country to report 
on our schools, saw those in Boston, which he desired to transport, 
unchanged, for the benefit of his people at home. [^See Appendix."] 

Historic View. — The colony of Massachusetts Bay was the 

first to adopt most of the principles of education by the people, in 

accordance with State action, which have proved successful in the 

pract'ce of centuries. In 1636, sixteen years after the settlement of 

Boston, the colonyappropriated <£400 for the establishment of Har- 
vard College. 

In 1642, it was ordered by the General Court that the proper 
ofiBcers of every town shall have "a vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbors, to see first, that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families as not to endeavor to teach by 
themselves, or others, their children and apprentices so much learn- 
ing as may enable them, perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws ; upon penalty of twenty-five shillings 
for each neglect therein.*' 

Here is the germ of universal education, provided and enforced by 
the State. 

In the same year, " to the end that learning may not be buried 
in the graves of our fathers,'* they enacted that "every township 
increased to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to 
teach the children." They further enacted that "any town in- 
creased to one hundred families'* shall "set up a grammar school, 
where youths can be fitted for the university," and in case of neg- 
lecty a penalty "of five pounds per annum, " was affixed. 
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Here the legislation is by the colony. The town was to perform 
the duty. A graded system of schools is provided — primary, 
grammar and university — the lower departments sustained by the 
town, and the university by the State. There were no funds to re- 
lieve the burthen ; all were sustained by tax. Daniel Meade was 
chosen to " the office of free schoolmaBter in Boston in 1636 " 

Dorchester, May 30th, 1689, voted to lay a tax on the proprie- 
tors for the maintenance of a school. In the colonial charter of 
1692, the proper "officer or inhabitants," were required to "take 
effectual care for schoolmasters." Says Dr. White, their present 
able Secretary of the Board of Education — 

Take frttm the public schools of Massachusetts the two characteristic features of 
entire freedom of attendance, and support by general taxation, and you have at 
once robbed them of their highest value as the means of educating our whole peo- 
ple, and have inflicted an incurable wound on our social and civil State. 

The colonies of Connecticut soon acted, but did not start their 
schools so as to secure them from the pernicious influence of rate 
bills. 

In 1809, Pennsylvania provided by law for the education of the 
pooVy grntis. 

The action in Virginia is sufficiently apparent from the quotation 
already made from Mr. Jefferson's Autobiography. 

These systems contained in germ, the various forms of Sate ac- 
tion until 1834-7. 

The other States adopted some of these forms wholly, or par- 
tially, as (precedents. 

New Hampshire followed Massachusetts, and always had free 
schools supported by general tax. 

New York had rate bills. After the lapse of years the several 
grants of lands were so disposed of in many States as to produce a 
fund generallyheldintrustby the State, the interest to be expended 
annually for schools. 

The history of education for two centuries after the first action 
named above, presents a varied fortune. Schools were too dependent 
upon the teacher or the presence or absence of a school man in the 
neighborhood. 

The communities generally availed themselves of the advantages 
and teachers obtained skill, so that no other nations could compete 
with ours. The library was a common and important auxiliary. But 
the influx of ignorance from the old world, its increase among na- 
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tives and the evils incident to a population growing rapidly dense, 
aroused many of the most thoughtful men to a conviction that some- 
thing more was needed. 

Reviyal of Education. — Prussia had adopted a vigorous com- 
pulsory system of education. Its effects were manifest in the im- 
provement of houses, teachers and schools, and in the intelligence 
and skill of the people. They were studied by American educators. 
Horace Mann, Dr. C. E. Stowe and Dr. Bache, each gave the coun- 
try a book on the subject of education in Europe. Individuals and 
States published them. A conviction resulted, not only that public 
welfare demanded a better educational machinery, but that it was 
the duty of the State to provide it. The revival in education 
commenced somewhat over thirty years ago. It resulted in estab- 
lishing ; — 

1st. State supervision as a means of improving the schools for 
the people. 

2d. Educational journals and literature. 

3d. Normal Schools and Teachers* Institutes for the improve- 
ment of teachers. 

4th. Graded schools. 

6th. City and county supervision. 

6th. The township or civil district as the primary territorial unit 
of organization. 

7th. Abolition of all rate bills, and the entire support of the 
schools by tax. 

It would be impossible to give the details in the increase of in. 
telligence and its enjoyments, the decrease of ignorance and its 
evils, the development of skillful industry and the masterly hand- 
ling of the secrets and forces of nature for the promotion of indi- 
vidual and social well being during this period, and the compara- 
tive results in diflferent States as they adopted more or less fully all 
of these great educational improvements for the benefit of their 
people. At best, we can give only hints. Figures conviey no ade- 
quate ideas. Tet they must be the basis of our calculations and 
opinions. Kentucky ig greatly behind her sister States in edu- 
cational provisicms, for her people have just, by a large majority, 
voted to increase the tax for school purposes. 

In presenting arguments in favor of a larger tax, the Hon. L. F. 
Smith, the able and zealous Superintendent of Instruction, publishes 
the following interesting tables : 
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Educational facts in regard to Tennessee, at that date, were not 
considered worthy of insertion. Her name could only be followed 
by a blank. May it never occur again! To-day, as will be seen by 
reference to the statistics of this report, she has risen in the space 
of two years, amid a sea of troubles, to a position of respectability 
in the number of schools and of pupils enrolled in them. 

Unable to command time to prepare tables from original sources, 
or even to test those prepared by others, I quote the following as a 
summary statement of the results of educational effort in the re- 
spective States. 

The first compiled from the United States census returns, exhib- 
its the number of persons who can neither read nor write in each 
one thousand of the inhabitants of the respective States : 



South Carolina 594 

Mississippi 571 

Louisiana 485 

Alabama 490 

Florida 480 

Georgia 479 

North Carolina 408 

Virginia 351 

Texas 333 

Tennessee 313 

Arkansas 309 

Kentucky 253 

Maryland 181 

Missouri 148 

Delaware 133 

California 63 

Indiana 40 



Massachusetts 38 

Illinois 34 

New Jersey 84 

Rhode Island 34 

New York 31 

iQwa 29 

Oregon , 29 

Kansas 28 

Vermont 28 

Minnesota 27 

Ohio 27 

Michigan , 26 

Pennsylvania 21 

Wisconsin 21 

Connecticut 18 

New Hampshire 14 

Maine 13 



Having at hand no more recent data containing the industrial 
results in the respective States, I use the following from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the finances of 1856-57, in 
which the ratio of annual per capita production to each man, wo- 
man and child, white and black, in the respective States, exclusive 
of the gains or earnings of commerce, stood as follows : 



Massachusetts $166 60 

Rhode Island 164 61 

Connecticut 156 05 

California 140 e6 

New Jersey 120 82 

jNew Hampshire 117 17 

New York 112 00 

Pennsylvania 90 30 

Vermont 96 42 

Illinois 86 94 

Missouri 88 06 

Delaware 35 27 

Maryland 83 85 

Ohio 75 83 

Michigan 72 64 

Kentucky 71 82 



Maine .•.,.. 71 11 

Indiana 99 12 

Wisconsin 68 41 

Mississippi 67 50 

Iowa ... 65 47 

Louisiana 66 80 

Tennessee 63 10 

Georgia 61 45 

Virginia 69 42 

South Carolina 66 91 

Alabama 66 72 

Florida 64 77 

Arkansas 62 04 

District of Columbia 62 08 

Texas 51 13 

North Carolina 49 38 
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It has been found that persons who can read and write, are on 
tte average, worth twenty-five per cent, more to labor with their 
hands than those who cannot. A higher education greatly increases 
their productiveness of labor. 

Moreover an eminent student reaches the conclusion from the 
statistics of crime and ignorance, that on the average, there are 
fburteen-and-a-half per cent, more chances of the commission of 
crime against the laws among those who cannot read and write, than 
there is amoug those who can. 

These tables and inferences contain volumes of philosophy. In 
them we see something of the fruit borne by the educational senti- 
ments of the fathers of American civilization. Here are some of 
the trophies. of their victories: They not only fought the renewed 
Ignorance of each generation with success, but they triumphed' 
over the influx of ignorance from all quarters of the globe. In 
their schools they received all nations and all kindreds under the 
heavens, and assimilated them to their own high order of civilization. 
^Vhatever the adults, fathers and mothers might be, their children 
trained in the American school were no longer any other than an 
-American in tastes, habits of thought, principles and purposes. 
-But these figures present vast contrasts. They speak by affirma- 
tion of what education is in its high results, and by denial of any 
sinister results to its subject. 

How vast the battle ! What an army of teachers are employed 
hy those States where success has been most complete! What 
millions of annual expenditure ! Yet all the world pronounces the 
grand triumph cheap. I have sought to present alongside with 
these figures the expenditure of the respective States for all pur- 
poses besides education. 

Further Comparisons, — For the purpose of securing trust- 
worthy ground of comparing in detail the methods and machinery 
fcy which these results have been secured, I addressed the follow- 
ing inquiries to the Educational Department of the several States: 

STATE OP TENNESSEE, 
Offiob Supebintendent Public Instbuction, 
^^* : Nashville, July 29<A, 1869. 

^' In what form have you State superyision. of Public Schools? 
VThat are the duties of that supervision ? 
VThat assistants has the principal officer ? 
VThat are the reasons for this State superyision, and what its benefits? 
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6. What subordinate saperyision pf schools haye you? (a) District? (6) 
County? (c) Town? {d) City? 

6. What are the reasons or the benefits of the same? 

7. What is the yearly cost of State superyision? 

8. What is the yearly total cost of subordinate superyision, and the ayerage 
cost for each superintendent ? 

9. Amount paid last school year for education in the State, (1) From State 
Treasury from interest on school funds, or from State tax? (2) From all local 
sources, County, Town and City? 

10. Amount expended by State for all State purposes other than education? 

11. Average monthly cost of tuition in public schools? 

12. Ayerage monthly cost of tuition in priyate schools? 

13. Would you recommend the Establishment of Normal Schools by the State? 

Instead of making out my own statement by compilation from 
reports already published, I have thought it better to have each 
State make directly the statement by which its system is to be 
compared. 

A portion of the States made no reply. Some gave reference 
to reports, others gave the outline of facts sought. 

DEPARTMENT OE PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Office of Superintendent, Indianapolis, September 4, 1869. 

Hon. John Eaton, Je., Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Dear Sir — ^Yours, of July 23d, is before me. 

1. A Board of Education and a State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. To have the care of all the educational matters pertaining to the State, to re- 
ceive and apportion all Public School moneys, and visit each county once in two 
years. 

3. Two Clerks. 

4. Such Superintendency maintains order and system, and prevents the squan- 
dering of a public fund. 

6 (a) Director and Trustee; (6) Examiner and Board of Commissioners 
(c) School Trustees} (d) Board of Trustees and City Superintendent. 
9. $1,474,832.69, for tuition only. 
13. I would. We are just starting one at Terre Haute. 

Very truly, yours, 

WM. HENRY HOBBS, 

Clerk Department 



New Haven, Conn., August 19, 1869, 
Hon. John Eaton, Jr. : 

Dear Sir — Your circular of July 23d, was received a day or two since. 
The several questions therein asked are answered, as follows : 

1 and 2. The Public Schools of Connecticut are under the general supervision of 
the "State Board of Education," which consists of the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor, "eoj-q^ctw," and four other persons, (one from each Congressional Dis- 
trict,) chosen by the General Assembly for four years, one going out of office each 
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year, but re-eligible to the same position. This Board appoint their Secretary, who 
has the direct and active supervision of the Public Schools. For the detail of his 
duties, as defined by law, I refer you to a pamphlet containing the school laws, 
which I have already mailed to you. See pages 17 and 18 of that pamphlet. See, 
also, pages 9 to 14 of the " Connecticut School Report for 1863," which I also mail 
to you. 

3. The Secretary of the Board of Education has one Assistant, who takes charge 
of the oflBce work — such as correspondence, the answering of inquiries, the prepara- 
tion and distribution of blanks and circulars, and the compilation and tabulation 
of returns for the Annual Report to the General Assembly. 

4. This State supervision is found by experience to be essential to the practical 
efficiency of the school system. So large a body needs a head as a guiding force. 
By these means, also, life and activity are secured, new ideas are diffased, and the 
system of Public Schools accomplishes, at least in part, the good results it is de- 
signed to secure. 

6. There is (5) no county supervision of schools in this State, but (c) ea^^h toim, 
i. «., township, has charge of the schools within its limits. (See page ^1 of pam- 
phlet, and onward.) Every town selects a "Board of School Visitors." {d) CiUea^ 
as ntchj have no special arrangements ; but the cities of New Haven, Middletown 
and Norwich, conduct their schools according to the provisions of section 89 of the 
school laws, (pages 19 and 20 of the pamphlet.) New Haven also employs a Su- 
perintendent, at a salary of $2,400 a year, and Middletown is beginning to follow 
the example, (a) Each town is tuually divided into dUtrictSy though such subdivi- 
sion is now discouraged, and the '< Union of Districts" is earnestly recommended. 
Several towns have abolished districts altogether, and the tendency is now in that 
direction. 

6. The yearly cost of State supervision is about $6,600, including expenses of the 
office for stationery, postage, etc. 

7. The cost of subordinate supervision cannot be given with any accuracy. Act- 
ing Visitors have $2 a day for the time actually employed. If their pay is assumed 
to be, on the average^ $100 a .ear, the total cost would be about $17,000, which is 
probably near the truth, but the Umett pay is not over $20 to $25 a year, and the 
highest is $2,400. 

9. Amount of receipts from school fund, 1867-8 $136,016 00 

" " ** U. S. surplus revenue (of 1836), say 44,000 00 

" « •* town and district taxes, about 630,000 00 

« •« " all other sources 236,000 00 

For the exact figures, see Report of 1869, which was sent to you a month or two 
ago, page 13 or 119. 

10. Amount expended by the State, for all purposes other than education for the 
year ending March 81, 1869, $867, 148.89. Add to tUty for payment of State war 
debt and interest on the same, $306,061.18. 

11. Taking the average number registered^ and including in the "cost of tuition " 
the amounts paid for "teachers' wages," and for "fuel and incidentals," the " av- 
erage monthly cost of tuition" was one dollar, six cents and five mills per child. 
But, taking the average of actual attendance^ (which is but 72 percent, of the average 
number registered,) and the '* average monthly cost of tuition" was $1.46. 

12. The answer of this question cannot be given; but the cost iu private schools 
is from two to five times that in public schools. 
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13. The Connecticut Normal School was established in 1849, and went into op- 
eration in 1860. In 1867, by an adroit and unprincipled measure in the Legisla- 
ture, it was deprived of funds. The next year the Legislature directed it to be 
re-opened, and the present year provision was made for that purpose. It will re- 
sume its sessions a month hence. Perhaps this statement, and the fact that the 
State gives $7,600 a year to the School, is the best answer to your question. 

Yours, very truly, 

JOHN G. BAIRD, 
AaaUtant to B, G. Northrop, Sec. Board of £ducatm. 



STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Department of Public Instruction, Superintendent's Ojficb, 

Albany, Aufftut 28, 1869. 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr., SupH PuJflic Instruction^ Nashville. Tennessee: 

Sir: — Your Circular of the 23d ultimo, calling for certain informationin 
relation to the Common Schools and Common School System of this State baa 
been received. The following is submitted in answer: 

1. State Supervision of our Common Schools is exercised by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. \ 

2. The duties of that oflBicer, aside ftom visiting schools and educational institu- 
tion, are, briefly, the following: To report annually to the Legislature; to appo^ 
tion the State school funds among the several counties; to advise and oversee all 
local school ofScers; to organize Teachers' Institutes in the several counties; to 
oversee the several Normal Schools, appoint the teachers and apportion the pupils 
thereto, and to prescribe the course of study therein; to hear and decide all ap- 
peals involving questions arising under the School Law; to organize and visit 
Indian Schools on the several reservations; to visit and inspect the Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, etc., etc. 

3. The Superintendent is assisted by a deputy, and *'a8 many clerks as he may 
deem necessary" — now four in number. 

4. The result of State supervision is to establish a degree of uniformity in the 
manner of conducting the Common Schools; to create a uniform system of re- 
ports from the several districts; to advance the standard of qualification on the 
part of teachers; to insure the maintenance of schools in every district for at 
least twenty-eight weeks in each year; and to hold local school officers to the 
proper performance of their official duties. 

6, Local supervision is exercised by the following named officers: (a) In every 
county, by one or more School Commissioners; (b) In every city, by the Board o^ 
Education, and the City Superintendent of Schools; (c) In every district, by tb< 
Trustees, or Board of Education. We have no system of town supervision, al- 
though the Supervisor and Town Clerk have each certain duties to perform in ro 
lation to the schools. 

6. By means of local supervision, teachers are licensed, employed and paid; the 
schools are visited and inspected; the necessary blanks and books are distributed; 
the proper reports made to the State Department; the school money distributed in 
proper proportion among the several districts of the respective counties; and all 
necessary local school taxea are levied and collected. 
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7. The estimated yearly expense to the State of the Department of Public In- 
struction, including salaries and printing, is $36,000. 

8. The yearly salaries of the several School Commissioners amount, in the ag- 
gregate to $113,000. Supervison in the several cities of the State costs, probably, 

^75,000 per annum. School district officers receive no pay, with the exception 
^f the Collector, who is entitled to from one to five per cent, collection fees. 

9 The State appropriation for the support of Common Schools, exclusive of 
appropriations for Normal Schools, Teachers' Institutes, and the Department of 
^Public Instruction, is $2,620,000. The amount received from local sources for the 
wipport of schools, is, $7,000,614 32. 

10, The yearly expenditures of the State for purposes other than those of edu- 
cation, are about $12,600,000. 

12, 13 I have no means for ascertaining, with certainty, the average monthly 
cost of tuition in the public and private schools of the State. 

13. Eight Normal Schools have been established in this State, six of which 
Tiave been opened. They are designed to impart to teachers, by a judicious course 
of study and training, that professional skill which will enable them to employ 
sll methoils and practices calculated to awaken interest, incite thought, and de- 
"velop power in the scholars placed under their charge. If these schools be held 
etrictly to their proper work, I see no reason to doubt that they will afford im- 
portant aid to the cause of Common School education in the State. 

Your obedient servant, 

ABRAM B. WEAVER, 

SupH Public Instruction. 



STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Office of Superintendent of Ptjhlic Instrtjctign, 

Madison, August 10, 1869, 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr., SupH Public Instrtiction^ Nashville^ Tennessee: 
Dear Sir: — I answer your Circular as follows: 

1. A State Superintendent, eleoiedy once in two years, with the other State 
officers. 

2. For duties, see Code forwarded, pages 7, 8 and 9. He is also ex-offieio^ a 
member of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and by custom^ Secretary 
and Chief Executive of that Boatd; he takes order for the holding of the Teach- 
ers' Institutes, (see Code, pages 183, 134,) and visits and assists in the Institutes. 
Also takes order for issuing "State Teachers' Certificates" to **teachers of eminent 
qualifications," after an examination by a suitable Board, appointed by him; also 
countersigns diplomas issued by the State Normal Schools, after their graduates 
have given evidence of good success in teaching. 

3. One assistant, appointed by him, (see Code, page 9,) one clerk, i. e., allowance 
for clerk hire, and a messenger. 

4. To secure intelligent general supervision and unification of public educational 
work; to enable the Legislature to act intelligently and understandingly by means 
of the information thus gathered, and suggestions thus made, in developing and 
perfecting an educational system. 

6. County supervision, city supervision, and single district supervision, by the 
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District Board. Toton^ or township suporyision has been provided for, and is be- 
ing introduced, to take the place of single district supervision. (See recLsona for 
this change, in Reports of 1867, pages 44-54, and 1868, pages 29-89.) 

6. County and city supervision are necessary^ as arms are necessary between the 
head and fingers; a local supervision is necessary, as fingers are necessary, at the 
ends of the arms. The intermediate supervision is all-important, as tending to 
elevate and enlighten public educational sentiment, and to improve the schools 
and teachers. Much depends, however, on the Superintendents. They should be 
selected for fitness, and not on political grounds. The conviction is increasing 
that they should be appointed, as in Pennsylvauia, rather than elected, by popular 
vote. Our City Superintendents are appointed — our County Superintendents 
are elected. 

7. Including salaries, traveling expenses, clerk and messenger hire, about 
$6,000. 

8. County supervision — total, $380.00; average, $690; ranging from $260 to 
$1,200. City supervision — not reported — about the same average. Local ditirkt 
supervision, gratuitous, and about uaeUss; town supervision, when generally in- 
troduced, will be paid for by a per diem, 

9. Income of school fund disbursed, $178,128; local taxation and expenditure, 
$1,774,473, (no general or State school tax laid.) These figures do not include the 
expenditure on Normal Schools, $50,000, nor the expenditure for the State Uni- 
versity, $31,000, which would make the grand total expended by the State for 
educational purposes, $2,033, tiOO; but the disbursements for Normal Schools and 
the University, are of the incomes of 'i/wnrf*" arising from the donation to the 
State of lands, by the General Government, so that the people of the State paid 
out of their ovm pockets, for general or public education, the sum above mentioned, 
$1,774,473. 

10. The general disbursements of the State for other pui'poses, during the year, 
were $946,519. 

11. Forty-six cents per month (in 1867.) 

12. Not reported, but estimated at $1.50 to $2.00. 

13. Normal Schools are essential to an efficient system. A system of at least 
six Normal Schools is contemplated; two of which are in successful operation, 
and the buildings for a third are in course of erection. The third school will be 
opened, it is hoped, in one year, a fourth in five years. Localities compete for 
these schools, donating land or money or buildings for the purpose. It costs say 
about $12,000 to "run" one of the schools each year, after it is opened and equii)! 
ped. Our Normal Schools are supported by a fund arising from swamp lands 
given to the State. The fund is now $600,000, and will eventually exceed 
$1,000,000. We look upon our Normal School system as the backbone of the 
whole system. Very truly yours, 

J. B. PRADT, Assistant SupH, 
For A. J. CRAIG, SupH Public Instruction. 

All who read these valuable statements must be impressed 
with 

1. The degree of perfection to which the school work by these 
States has been carried ; and 
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2. The great struggle, not only to hold what has been gained, but 
to make improvement. 

It is not enough that any system is all that it can be to-day; it 
must grow and strengthen, and perfect itself, with all the opportu- 
nities of to-morrow. 

A little neglect would lei a generation of ignorance come forward 
to destroy the pillars of the State, and the peace of society, and to 
befoul with harpy touch the social places of intelligence and virtue. 
Hon. Wm. Bosson, who, more than any other is credited with labors 
for the preparation and passage of the present school laws in Ten- 
nessee, and who has been the untiring supporter of its administra- 
tion, has, on solicitation, furnished an interesting statement of its 
origin and passage, presented in Appendix [A.] It shows how 
carefully these excellencies of other school systems were consulted 
in its preparation. It did not grow up in a night. It was no par- 
tisan trick. It was grounded on the opinions of the fathers of the 
country, and sought to gather into the system, for the sons and 
daughters of Tennessee, all the accumulated excellencies of two 
centuries of experience. This report early calls attention to the 
contrast between the old law and the new. Having noticed its inaug- 
uration, and having also taken a glance at some of the general 
principles of education on which it is based, and their successful 
developments elsewhere, we are better prepared to look at its es- 
pecially prominent features in the briefest space. All expect some 
law on the subject of public schools. Friends and foes of the edu- 
cation of the people agree in this — foes would have an inoperative 
system ; friends, the most efficient. 

The popularity of a school system in some form, is too great even 
for its foes to oppose it openly. They must admit a system, but 
destroy its vitality, the force • by which it accomplishes its benign 
results. Education is an admitted necessity; school-houses and 
teachers are admitted necessities. The qualification of teachers is 
a subject not to be ignored. It is possible to have all these, and no 
living power for the education of all classes prevailing over all op- 
position, Indeed, education for them may pass into desuetude. 
It may pass on so comfortably that a large, ignorant class may 
come up in the State, one fourth or one-third, or one half of the 
population, or, as in South Carolina, more than one-half, unable to 
read. The profits of industry, the capital of the poor, may be re- 
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duced accordingly. But start the improvements which will brin 
all under the benign influence of education, which gives tie syste 
means and fitness to accomplish its own ends, and its enemi< 
are aroused. They cannot be easy. 

These essentials to its success they pronounce wrong ; they mn 
return to the old system ; they see lions in the way ; it is too con 
plicated, too expensive. They have the same opposition to offV 
the features which assure its success, that thieves, robbers an 
other breakers of the laws have to a system of laws that have n 
room for the escape of crime, and enforces its full and just punist 
ment. They object to Legislatures and Courts, to Governors an 
Sheriffs. These, they plead, cost too much; they constitute a go\ 
ernment too complicated. Give them the simplicity of the nomadi 
relations. Let everybody do as he pleases. 

This is the logic of opposition to a system of free education. Cai 
ried to its final conclusions, it would destroy all governments, an' 
reduce society to the chaos of barbarism. The educational senti 
ment therefore becomes a measure of the probabilities of the sue 
cess of a vigorous system of schools. Especially is this true in 
popular government, wher^ the formation and enforcement of lai 
depend upon the action of the people. 

The excellent educational systems, and vast results we have con 
templated elsewhere, were impossible without an appreciating senti 
ment on the part of the citizens, which sustained them, and secure* 
their benefits to their children. 

No vigorous system, not even when taking to itself the compulsor; 
feature, has failed in a republic or monarchy, to receive the strong 
est support. 

No taxes, as a rule, are paid so willingly, as those for the edu 
cation of the young 

Upon this point I introduce the following pertinent valuable tes 
timony: 

Mr. Kay, late Traveling Bachelor of the University of Cam 
bridge, in his work on " The Social Condition and Education of th< 
People of England and Europe," vol. IL, pp. 27-29, states as fol- 
lows on this subject: "I went to Prussia, with the firm expectatioi 
that I should hear nothing but complaints from the peasants, anc 
that I should find the school nothing but a worthy offshoot of ar 
absolute government. To test whether this really was the case oi 
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not, as well as to see something of the actual working of the sys- 
tem in the country districts, I traveled alone through different parts 
of the Rhine Provinces for four weeks, before proceeding to the 
capital. During the whole of my solitary rambles, I put myself as 
much as possible into communication with the peasants, and with the 
teachers, for the purpose of testing the actual state of feeling on 
this question. Judge, then, of my surprise when I assure my 
readers that although I conversed with many of the very poorest of 
the people, and with both Romanists and Protestants, and although 
I always endeavored to elicit expressions of discontent, I never once 
heard, in any part of Prussia, one word spoken by any of the 
peasants against the educational regulations. But, on the contrary, 
I everywhere received daily and hourly proofs, of the most une- 
quivocal character, of the satisfaction and pride with which a Prus- 
sian, however poor he may be, looks upon the schools of his locality. 
Often and often have I been answered by the poor laborers, when 
asking them whether they did not dislike being obliged to educate 
their children: * Why should I? The schools are excellent; the 
teachers are very good and learned men ; and then, think how much 
good our children are gaining — they behave better at home ; they 
make our families all the happier, and they are much better able in 
life to earn their own livelihood. No, no ! we do not dislike the 
schools. We know too well how much good our children are gain- 
ing from them.' And one very poor man of Cologne added; ' You 
see, if we are not rich enough to pay the school fees, or to. give our 
children clothes decent enough for the, schopl-room, the. town does 
this for us. So, really, we have not the least reason to complain.* 
I have heard this said, over and over again, in different parts of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtemburg and Baden; and, indeed, I 
may add that throughout Germany I never heard one single word 
of discontent uttered against these truly liberal and Christian estab- 
lishments. Every one of the richer classes with whom I con- 
versed corroborated the truth of all that the peasants had told me. 
I particularly remember a very intelligent teacher, at Elberfeld, 
saying to me : * I am quite convinced that if we had a political 
revolution to-morrow, none of the peasants would think of wishing 
to have any great alteration made in the, la^s^ which relate to the 
schools.' Recent facts have proved the truth of th,e assertion." 
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EDUCATIONAL SENTIMENT. 

Educational sentiment must precede and direct educational activ- 
ity. But these school efforts began in a period when public senti- 
ment had been torn with hostile demonstrations. Vacant places in 
the family, and little mounds marking the struggle and march of 
armies, concentrated sentiment. The first-born, now dead, absorbed 
more thought and feeling than the needs of the living youth. He 
who came to divert thought, and restore it to its usual devotion to 
those soon to enter upon the stage of active life, was neither sure of 
a welcome from child or parent. Those in most need of the heaUng 
which his oflSces might bring were in danger of seeking to fight the 
battle of the dead past over with him again. The conception of a 
pure educational sentiment, disinterested and devoted to the pubUc 
good, seemed wanting. Too few entertained it, and those who did 
not have it in their own breasts could not accredit it to others. Its 
clear crystallization seemed to demand a settling of the muddy 
waters of feeling and thought. But these, in their agitation, refused 
to admit at once certain results of the period of war as conclusive. 
They must be reargued and refought. From what centers could 
these influences of crystallization go out? The pulpit? That felt 
itself literally girded with the armor of the Church militant. From 
the press ? That found itself little sought, if it indulged in any- 
thing so peaceful and free from the smell of powder as education. 
From the political caucus ? Who gave that any credit for a position 
if it was not arrayed on the line where the armies last fought ? 
From statesmen? Alas! the smoke of carnage left them few and 
far between, and little disposed to treat surrounding ills by a 
remedy so indirect and slow as the training of the young, however 
sure of the results. Yet, amid all the occupation of sentiment 
otherwise, and its collisions, there were hearts anxious and studious 
for the young. However undefined or unadmitted as a distinct 
educational sentiment, it mingled in the fears and hopes of thought- 
ful fathers and mothers and citizens, and of not a few of the young. 
Schools under private control were reviving just then, in spite of 
all embarrassments. Colleges and professional classes were re- 
forming. And those who were not participating directly or by 
their friends in educational activities felt a demand for something 
not possessed — something more than the past afforded. Some 
agency must be found to help thought and feeling to rise into other 
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regions of intelligence and virtue than those in which they were 
left by the period of hostilities. Brougham must send the school- 
master abroad in place of the soldier. Out of the State, out of a 
county or district, can a sufficient number be long enough agreed 
to do this ? The revised law left no option for its officers. But the 
strong and well-marked intelligent sentiment in its support, and 
the agencies for its dissemination, as seen from this office, gave two 
large reasons for hesitancy. No educational periodical was pub- 
lished in the State, nor had any a considerable circulation in it. 
Treatises upon the subject of education were rare. There were 
no educational libraries. No one made pedagogy his subject of 
study or writing. Comparatively few had even a passing ac- 
quaintance with the facts in educational systems in this country or 
in Europe. 

The information was not in possesion of the public mind, upon 
which an educational sentiment must depend. Here and there the 
most crude and incorrect notions of education, in its various func- 
tions, departments, objects and methods, were expressed. For a 
quarter of a century the elder Dr. Lindsley had charged his elo- 
quence with the delivery to the intelligent minds of the State of a 
knowledge of the duties and responsibilities of education. Doak 
and Anderson, and their compeers in the work, had guided the edu- 
cational forces around them, with the hope of permanent and wide- 
results. Great and good men had come from this training, but they, 
had passed away ; their voices were silent in the grave. The ears 
that listened to them had ceased to hear. No libraries, filled with* 
their thoughts, were read in every neighborhood. No schools,, free 
to all, furnished a universal medium for communication of their 
principles among the people, and perpetuated them from generation 
to generation. Virginia, in other days, held ideas remarkably like 
Massachusetts. How did they, 'par nohilefratrumj walk arm-in-arm 
in the struggle for independence ! But Virginia, another day, with 
the family, the private school, seminary and the church, all great but 
limited agencies for diflfusing and perpetuating those principles, finds 
herself by degrees limiting them, disavowing them, and, as appears 
in the treatment of Mr. JeflFerson's plans for education, adopting 
others diverse or hostile, till she is prostrate in the dust. While 
Massachusetts, in addition to all the limited agencies which re- 
stricted these same principles of human action to the individual, the 
family or the church, had the free common school, which, by sup- 
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plying universal intelligence, guaranteed a medium of diffusion and 
perpetuity limited only by the number of the minds in the Com- 
monwealth. The life of Dr. Lindsley, the educator of hundreds of 
young men, with rare power of impressing himself upon his students 
— the life even of this man, so widely claimed as a friend, prepared 
with care, published with his choicest efforts, in excellent style, had, 
as I am authoritatively informed, found hardly more than half a 
dozen purchasers in the State. Orators, statesmen, jurists and 
teJEichers, great and renowned, had come and gone, but their lives 
had been rarely written and less read. Their living contributions to 
the educational sentiment had, with themselves, become too much of 
the past. The State and county never, and a city seldom, had 
published a report on schools or education. 

The power of organization, too, had been little tried for the dis- 
semination of just sentiments in support of labors for the promotion 
of universal culture. The very structure of society had limited 
what was attempted, to a condition of liberty and of race, and de- 
clared the principles of universal education impossible. This lim- 
itation of the fundamental principle imperiled all results, even for 
the few it would gladly benefit. Ignorance was given an advantage. 
Learning found other classes than slaves difficult of access. Labor 
and poverty went too easily aside into the darkness assigned only 
bondmen. The idea found encouragement for the separation of 
schools into those for the rich and those for the poor, with a tend- 
ency to arousing all the hostilities and animosities of wealth and 
pauperism. Educational sentiment, therefore, in the fall of 1867, 
however deep and solicitous, was undefined ; found few methods of 
public expression ; had little trust in any plan offered ; was not 
able to cast out its own antagonisms ; was injured by defective 
notions of the past, and was without books, periodicals and other 
instrumentalities needed for its dissemination and correction. The 
revised law wa^ first offered as a text for study and information. Its 
execution should be better than educational lectures. The free and 
full publication of facts, as developed, should supply at once 
philosophy of universal education and the arguments for its amplifi- 
cation and illustration. But confidence, the first and most needed 
thing, was not possible, in the troubled state of the public mind. 

Misstatements, false reprepresentations and accusations against 
its purposes and the' character of its officers found ample room for 
publication and credence. If the system gave no special signs of 
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\L:C"<e it was passed by in silence. This suggested that a proper system 
of schools on paper, and the levy of the school tax and its uncon- 
fttiitutional use for other purposes, were admissible ; but if its officers 
pressed it into execution according to the spirit and terms of the law, 
no matter how competent, faithful, honest, self-sacrificing or wise 
tliey might be in doing just what the State needed, there seemed to 
be no accusations too base, and no language too violent for use against 
them. The phenomena presented might long furnish studies for 
wnusement, did not the effects upon the young, creating distrust, 
closing schools, sending the children again abroad in ignorance, and 
in thousands of instances depriving them of their only opportunity 
for a knowledge of letters, afford a counterpart most sad to contem- 
plate. 

The State Association of Teachers was organized in July, 

1865, or two years before this office was opened, and had had annual 
meetings, able addresses and discussions, and had done much in the 
right direction and manner to arouse public attention and fix it upon 
this great necessity. They had taken a stand, first, in favor of free 
schools ; secondly, in favor of guarding and honoring the profession 
of teaching, and thirdly, in behalf of Normal Schools. They had 
'^ set forth the importance of preparing the freed people for the ex- 
ercise of their rights and the performance of their duties as citizens, 
and commending the work of their education. A resolution was 
also passed advising the formation of auxiliary district and County 
Teachers' Associations.*' They urged the Legislature to a liberal 
provision for education and pressed the doctrine that the property 
^ the State should educate the children of the State. Many of the 
^ost prominent friends of learning and virtue in the State appear 
^ti the earliest records of the association. 

These several meetings have been the occasion of great interest. 
Their discussions, addresses and proceedings, have done much to 
Bpread abroad correct information in regard to education as a 
^eans of forming the sentiment necessary to save the children from 
the eflFects of ignorance and its vices and crimes. Through the in- 
defatigable and well directed eflForts of Colonel M. C. Wilcox, Sec- 
retary of the Association, its proceedings and some of the addresses 
liave been published for circulation. An effort was made by the 
Association to secure the benefit of a school magazine in the State 
among the teachers and friends of education. An arrangement was 
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made with the Ohio Educational Monthly, Hon E. E. White, ed- 
itor and proprietor, to publish a Tennessee edition, with four pages 
of matter furnished by the State, on condition that four hundred 
subscribers were secured in the State. 

The matter for the Tennessee department was furnished several 
months, but the subscribers did not reach much above one-fourth of 
the number required, and it has not been deemed just to the pub- 
lisher to put him to the expense of furnishing a Tennessee edition. 
The counties of Hamilton, Shelby, Davidson and Jefferson, were 
especially wise in putting a copy of an educational journal in the 
hands of the Clerk of each District School Board. 

This is a most cheap method of improving schools and benefit- 
ting the young. It is a serious commentary upon the condition of 
educational thought, that a system of schools though just starting, 
yet having in its employ three thousand teachers, and conducted by 
eighty County Superintendents and five thousand Directors, should 
not be able to carry the subscription to a valuable educational 
monthly beyond one hundred and fifty. But this difficulty is always 
encountered in the struggle with vice and ignorance. The State that 
enters the conflict must shape its agencies accordingly, in order 
to succeed. Different States freely aid the publication of journals 
for the benefit of schools. Some bestow fifteen hundred dollars 
annually on this object. It is to be hoped that ere long Tennessee 
will have a journal of its own, aided, as far as needful, by the State. 

The special lack of a knowledge of what others are doing — of the 
improvements made in the different systems of what our best men 
have thought and said — has induced me to give more full quotations 
in this report than would otherwise have been necessary. Atten- 
tion is specially invited to Appendix, [-4.] 

How deeply our eminent educators feel the necessity of a free 
and general diffusion of educational information, is well indicated 
by the letter from the Rev. B. W. McDonold, D. D., President of 
Cumberland University. Received too late for action before my 
retirement from these duties, yet I may express the hope some ad- 
equate steps will be taken in this direction at an early day. 

Lebanon, Tenn., September 16, 1869. 
Gen J. Eaton, 

Sir: — I make the following proposition to the Educational Bureau: 
I will prepare an elaborate series of articles on the common school interests, and 
educational interests of the common people, if the Department or Bureau, will se- 
cure me the loan of such books as I shall need for the investigation. 
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I care not where or' how they get them; and they shall all be returned to the 
office at Nashville, when I complete the service. 

I shall need all of Barnard's works, Quarterly, etc., together with various other 
books, German, French and English; I should say, five hundred dollars worth of 
books. 

Sincerely, yours, 

B. W. McDONOLD. 

Some States, for this purpose, send agents abroad to observe and 
report what is done in other States and counties, in educational in- 
terests. Ohio sent Dr. C. E. Stowe; Massachusetts, Hon. Horace 
Mann; their reports have been republished by other States. The 
eminent Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, published a special report, full of varied infor- 
mation, collected with care, in regard to European and American 
systems. 

A somewhat similar summary was furnished the Legislature of 
New York by Hon. V. M. Rice, so long the distinguished Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The peculiar circumstances in which popular education among us 
must be revived, renders some special effort peculiarly necessary. 

The educational ideas of the past had naturally conformed to the 
existing conditions of society. The enslavement of one entire class 
in the community, having been exchanged for their freedom, re- 
quired corresponding modifications of the training with which each 
should be furnished. Having proceeded upon the theory that labor 
should be absolutely under control, and needed no intelligence; nay 
that culture, that knowledge of letters on the part of the slave, was 
especially perilous to the syatem, that the only need of culture was 
on the part of the master, and this he was amply able to secure for 
himself, the intermediate class of persons — those who did not own 
slaves, and who were not owned as slaves — occupied a most unfortu- 
nate position. The richer classes had not the property interest in 
them, and did not consider them part of the same classification, be- 
cause they were not slave owners. These general ideas, modified 
by local influences, shaped education accordingly. While, as I 
have intimated, the popularity of a State school system demanded 
its enactment, the wealthy expected no advantage to their children 
from it, for they sent them to pay schools. These facts left the 
public school soon in bad odor as pauper schools. 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, in 1843, pronounced the 
system "a failure," and aflSrmed that it was so regarded by the pau- 
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perg, for whose children it was intended; and adds, that "their pride 
revolts at the idea of sending their children to school as poor 
children." This condition of schools in the State could hut give 
prevalence to a perverted educational sentiment. 

None hut a perverted system could suit it. It confounded good 
men. They felt the appalling necessity that was upon the State for 
education, yet could not see any easy solution. There was no un- 
tying the knot; it must be cut; schools of nearly all characters, 
and almost universally, were suspended early after the war broke 
out. The whole public thought was occupied with war. War was 
the subject of speeches, of sermons, of newspaper articles, of 
cross-roads' and friend's conversation. Boys and girls had grown 
to manhood with no school training, yet under the influence of the 
excitement of the period. One of the first acts of the reorganized 
State should have been the opening of schools. But it is said the 
State was poor. Yes, it was poor ; yet, no State or man is so poor 
that he can afford to neglect the child. 

The man devoid of natural affection is pronounced worse than 
an infidel ; the State that is inhuman in not providing for its chil- 
dren cannot be less reprehensible. Suppose, for a moment, the 
State had opened a system of schools in the summer of 1865. 
Some one says there was no money. There was money for other 
purposes, and there could as well have been money for schools. 
Had the schools been opened, a large number of youth, who con- 
sidered themselves too old in 1868, when we succeeded in starting 
schools, would have attended. Many would have learned to read 
and write, who now will never learn. Some would have been in 
school one year, others two, others three. Who can calculate what 
effect such efibrts made throughout the State would have had? 
Parents, children and citizens, would have had some other subject of 
thought and conversation, besides the dead, but bitter, topics of the 
war. Children would have improved, and parents and friends 
would join with them in their gladness. Intelligence and virtue 
would have been on the increase. Industry would have multiplied 
its skill and products. But, as it has been, how many of these same 
youth have been the criminals that have gorged our jails and peni- 
tentiary, broken the hearts of mothers and fathers, or, in their 
rashness or madness, formed the parties who have openly, or under 
cover of night or of disguises, whipped people, broken open houses, 
burned school-houses, and disturbed the peace of communities here 
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and there, until men of all classes have come to unite their voices as 
one man, in condemnation ? 

Thus, all have been compelled to suffer the consequences of de- 
ranged industry, reduced incomes, delayed immigration, and the 
reluctance of capital to accept investment, and the additional evils 
of continuing, in a measure, the military conditions of the war, and 
meeting its added expense by taxation. Can there be any doubt 
that the policy of opening schools would have been better and 
cheaper than the one pursued? Nay, the State had better have 
enforced education. M. Cousin, the French Minister of Public In- 
struction, in one of his able papers, remarks : " A century since, 
the country of Baden was one of the least improved countries. At 
the close of the wars of the Republic and the Empire, it came forth 
from its lethargy. Compulsory instruction, decreed in principle in 
1803, received in 1834 the most important developments, and one 
generation suffices to make the Grand Duchy one of the most pros- 
perous States of Germany." What have been the consequences? 
He adds ; " The morality and riches of the country have increased, 
and the prisons become empty." 

Doctor Dietz, the Educational Commissioner, referring to this 
transformation, declares the principal instrument of this develop- 
ment has certainly been the compulsory education of the popular 
classes. M. Baudouin, the French School Commissioner to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, in his Report to the Emperor, says : 

"Germany, which was the first to enter upon the career of school reform, and 
which had first transformed into public and free schools the numerous convents 
with which its territory was covered, received, long since, the fruits of an initiative 
as happy as it is bold. In the sciences, in literature and arts, it soon occupied an 
eminent rank among the most advanced nations Agriculture, the working of 
mines, industry and oommerce, sprang into life; and at this day it is impossible to 
study attentively t le activity and riches of its great industrial centers, Leipsic, 
Hamburg, Elberfeld, Bremen, Crefeld, etc., without being struck with the connec- 
tion which exists in a country between the spread of instruction and the {develop- 
ment of public prosperity. Until these better timef Southern Germany, (Austria, 
Bavaria, etc ,) left the control of instruction in unskillful hands, or to those accus- 
tomed to restrict it, in order to prevent it from going out of the ruts of the old 
track; thus, notwithstanding the richness of its mine;*, the excellence of its pas- 
tures, the fertility of its soil, the general state of its affairs is not comparable to 
that of the provinces of the North. Switzerland renders these deductions almost 
palpable, because the terms of the comparison are nearer each other. In the 
Cantons of Bale, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, etc., public instruction is obligatory. 
The authorities are watchful to see that the school laws are strictly observed; the 
pastors encourage and stimulate the masters; the Grand Councils interest them- 
selves in the progress of the schools, and excite emulation. In the Cantons of La- 
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cerne, Soleure, etc., the Commissions of Overseers remain indifferent. The Grand 
Councils, composed ot ignorant farmers, think that the state of schools is perfect, 
in remaining what it was in their time. Thus, when one travels in Switzerland, 
not to admire the beauty of the landscapes, but to examine thoroughly into its in- 
stitutions, and to seek counsel in results, he has no need of looking at the territorial 
limits to perceive that he is passing from a Canton in which instruction has been 
neglected into another in which it has been carefully cultivated." 

Let us conclude, then, without fear of deceiving ourselves, that 
the prosperity of a country marches parallel with public instruc- 
tion — advances, retrogrades or remains stationary with it, and that 
there is always between the two parts, an incontestible connection, 
which bears the authentic character of cause and effect. 

But Tennessee not only did not adopt the enforcement of educa- 
tion ; the State did nothing but collect a school tax. As we have 
seen, the provisions of the Code were a dead letter, and those of the 
new law almost equally so, from its passage in March, 1867, until 
the opening of this oflBce in the following October. 

Education of the Colored People. — The special change in 

educational ideas and practice in the State, required by the freedom 
of those who were formerly slaves, was the one hard point to pass. 
No matter what system or what set of men attempted it, the old 
prejudices were not ready to witness its progress in quiet. The 
general judgment that it must be done ; that it was better it should 
be done, for the whites as well as blacks ; that, so they would be 
more a law to themselves, their industry would be more skillful 
and productive; that they would be more productive of wealth 
and of virtue than if left in the ignorance of slavery, did not suflSce. 
All reasoning, however it attempts other conclusions, comes towards 
these by some approach. No bitterness of feeling, no strength of 
prejudice, can avoid it. 

All invention is employed to give perfection to machinery, so 
that it may approach more nearly to the skill of man. Could the 
industry of the ox be given human skill, how schools for oxen 
would multiply ! The conclusions by parity of reasoning, in favor 
of educating the colored laborer, are so manifest that common sense 
accepts them before they are stated. Human nature must come 
under the laws of that nature. No man, on account of his place 
of birth or the color of his skin, can claim to be an exception. 

All men are not geniuses, but all have some degree of ability, 
which is suscptible of improvement. No one need be a dunce. 
The Spartan — one of that people renowned for courage — we are 
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toJd, said his sword was too short, when he was answered : " Too 
short? Why, then, add a step to it." If his sword was not long- 
enough to reach his object, then he could step nearer his object. If 
any man's talent did not enable him to reach the object of his life 
without effort, and no man's talent does, then he must secure that 
object by effort. 

Education gives him the training and the information by which 
to direct that effort, and make it successful. The school gives the 
key to knowledge. Knowledge is power, but it is not all in books. 
Michael Angelo, when eighty years of age, walking in the Coliseum 
by moonlight, was asked why he was there, and replied : "I go to 
school that I may learn." Knowledge is on the streets, in the 
shops, wherever man wanders or labors. The mind of a man once 
aroused and trained to thinking-^ 

"The field's liis study — nature is his bouk." 

As physical labor or exercise makes man strong and active, so the 
intellectual training necessary for the a^cquisition of knowledge 
makes him mentally "broad-shouldered, symmetrical, swift." 

The State is but the aggregation of individuals. The more e:j- 
cellent and complete the individual, and the more of them there are 
in the State — no matter what their color — the stronger and better 
the State. Colored education is alike the work of the philanthrop- 
ist, the statesman and the Christian. A noted murderer, when 
about to be hung, said he was the " creature of circumstances." 
These, so far as in the control of man, should, therefore, be made 
destructive to vice, and favorable to virtue. This is the legitimate 
function of universal education. 

A Word of History. — These difficulties in the direction of col- 
ored education did not exist altogether because there were no exam- 
ples of its success. 

Various towns in the State had for several years had successful 
colored schools. 

I find in a statement by Rev. L. H. Cobb, that "in the early au- 
tumn of 1862, Miss Lucinda Humphrey, (afterward Mrs. Capt. Hay,) 
who was a hospital nurse, opened an evening school for the colored 
employes of the hospital at Memphis.** Others followed, increas- 
ing from year to year, until in the winter of 1864-5 a method was 
provided for the colored people to enter actively into the work of 
supporting their own schools, and after which, in about five months? 
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they paid for the purpose, some four thousand dollars, and the at- 
tendance was reported in and around Memphis, as high as 1,949, in 
April, 1865, before the organization of the Freedmen's Bureau. 

In Clarksville, schools were established for them in 1864, and by 
the spring of 1865 had realized an attendance of some 300. Dar- 
ing the same period, Rev. J. G. McKee and his associates opened 
similarly flourishing schools in Nashville, Mr. Mitchell in Murfrees- 
boro, and others in Chattanooga, Knoxville, etc. Indeed, before 
the Bureau R. F. & A. L., was organized in the spring of 1865, it 
is believed over four thousand colored children were under instruc- 
tion in the State. They showed special avidity in the acquisition 
of the rudiments of education. Under the Bureau, the schools' at- 
tendance well nigh doubled. The Superintendent of Montgomery 
county, speaking of these efforts, observes, "The good order that pre- 
vailed, the peaceable character of the laborers, and the manifestly 
useful tendency of their efforts, tended powerfully to prepare the 
way for the public school system by demolishing old prejudices and 
pointing out a better way. But the struggle is not one to be closed 
in amoment." 

• It has furnished a rare test of men. Public profession was not 
always found indicative of the course of action. Moral heroes and 
moral cowards have been found on every side of political and sectarian 
questions. The struggle for colored education in Marshall county 
was severe, and at times seemed likely to go against colored schools, 
until Col. W. B. [Jolden, who fought in the war against the Federal 
Government, with a good sense and manliness that our common hu- 
manity delights to honor, became the teacher of the colored school 
in the principal town in the county. Here and there throughout 
the State, the nobler and truer sentiments have found some worthy 
representatives, and universal education has progressed as no one 
expected. Nothing could give me greater satisfaction than to record 
its complete triumph and leave all that is unpleasant of the past to 
forgetfulness and oblivion. 

Old prejudices are not all dead. In places, colored teachers have 
been recently whipped, school houses burned and schools closed. 
Men of Tennessee, of humane and Christian sentiments, have not 
closed their labors for colored education. The struggle still con- 
tinues and they cannot be spared. It is not enough to say that 
violence is committed only by the drunken and abandoned. If the 
colored citizen owes unqualified fealty to the government, the State 
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owes him absolute protection to his life and property, and security 
to his liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

Citizens who enforce law in other respects, must in this. The ad- 
mission of lawlessness towards any class in the community estab- 
lishes the fact of the disregard of law, opens the gate, and no mat- 
ter how strong the entire enclosure beside, there is ample room for 
the commission of crime and the escape of the criminals; and thus, 
by degrees, all life and all property are imperilled. 

A man that can harm the State, its citizen, or his property, the 
State is bound to restrain. His color should not change or prevent 
bis punishment. 

Those who oppose the education of the colored children do not 
oppose the punishment of colored criminals. But as we have seen 
at various stand-points in the progrees of this report, the neglect 
of education in any class, turns them over to the temptation of vice 
and crime. 

Closing the school houses against the colored children, decrees 
for them the jail and prison. Refuse to build school houses for 
them, and we must build jails and prisons. Refuse to meet the ex" 
pense of their education, and we must meet the greater expense of 
their crimes, while we have all property and life exposed. Besides 
the additional fact of their enfranchisement now makes them part 
and parcel of the power which chooses the oflBcers and makes the 
laws for the whole people. 

Certainly, citizens of a republic can not be less wise than those 
of a monarchy, under similar circumstances. Recently, when there 
had been an extension of the suffrage in England to the lower 
classes, the Queen, in opening Parliament, made the edu<5ation of 
the people the subject of special reference, and Earl Russell came 
forward with the following resolutions in the House of Lords: 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this House, the education of the working 
classes in England and Wales, ought to be extended and improved; every child has 
a right to the blessings of education, audit is the duty of the State to guard and 
maiutain that right. In the opinion of this House, the diffusion of knowledge 
ought not to be hindered by religious differences, nor should the early employ- 
ment of the young in labor be allowed to deprive them of education. 

2. That it is the opinion of this House that Parliament and government should 
aid in the education of the middle classes by providing for the better administra- 
tion of charitable endowments. ' 

8. That it is the opinion of this House that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may be made more useful to the nation by the removal of restrictions, and 
by the appointment of a commission to consider the better distribution of the 
large revenuefl for instruction in connection with said Uniyersities. 
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4. That the appointment of a Minister of Education by the Crown, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, would, in the opinion of this House, be conducive to the public 
benefit. 

Taxation for Colored Schools has, notwithstanding, been a pe- 
culiarly obnoxious feature of the law. I will not attempt to repeat 
what has been said. There were feelings which could not endure 
great taxation. If the colored man could steal an education, or 
pay for it himself, and nothing be said to them about it, they might 
suffer it; but to tax them for the support of colored schools, was too 
much. Yet the support of schools by tax is fundamental and es- 
sential to success. 

The form of this tax corresponds, as provided in the revised law, 
to the successful systems in Europe and America. Two forms of 
tax — one State, the other district — were provided to meet the ex- 
pense of public education. The law set a standard below which it 
was not deemed safe, for its own interests, to go. It required a 
school of five months each year, and made the teaching of each 
school in each district the condition of State aid. It provided for 
the raising of the State fund for annual disbursement, by the levy 
of a State tax, and enacted that the district, by vote of the people, 
should raise the balance by assessing a tax upon themselves. 

In neither case could a just and equal expenditure for colored 
children be avoided without utter destruction of the principles of 
universal education. 

Special Additional Reason for Immediate Universal Edu- 
cation. — But ere we have settled this vast interest, we stand at the 
threshold of another — the education of the incoming multitudes 
from China. They have been taught at home. The ideas of their 
paganism and of their morality are deeply rooted. They are an old 
nation, and have long possessed many of the greatest improvements 
of which the Caucasian boasts the discovery. Our statesmen are 
anxious with the forebodings already upon them, of the issues pre- 
sented. Our poets already sing to them the song of the American 
spirit : 

"Brothers, whom we may not reach 
Through the vail of alien speech, 
Welcome! welcome! eyes can tell 
What the lips in vain would spell — 
Words that hearts can understand, 
Brothers from the Flowery Land ! 

** We, the evening's latest born. 
Hail the children of the morn! 
We, the new creation's birth, 
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Greet the lords of ancient earth, 
From their storied walls and towers 
Wandering to these tents of ours! 

" Land of wonders, fair Cathay, 
Who long hast shunned the i-tarting day, 
Hid in mists of poets' dreams 
By thy blue and yellow streams — 
Let us thy shadowed form behold — 
Teach us as thou didst of old. 

"Knowledge comes with length of days: 
Wisdom walks in ancient ways; 
Thine the compass that could guide 
A nation o'er the stormy tide 
Scourged by passions, doubts and fears. 
Safe through thrice a thousand years 1 

" Looking from thy turrets gray, 
Thou hast seen the world's decay — 
Egypt drowning in her sands — 
Athens rent by robbers' hands — 
Rome the wild barbarian's prey, 
Like a storm-cloud swept away! 

"Looking from thy turrets gray 
Still we see iheo. Where are they? 
And lo! a new-born nation waits 
Sitting at the golden gates 
That glitter by the sunset sea — 
Waits with outspread arms for thee ! 

* Open wide, ye gates of gold. 
To the Dragon's banner fold! 
Builders of the mighty wall. 
Bid your mountain barrier fall! 
So may the girdle of the sun 
Bind the East and West in one. 

"Till Nevada's breezes fan 
The snow peaks of Ta-Sien-Shan — 
Till Erie blends its waters blue 
With the waves of Tung-Tin^-Ilu, 
Till deep Missouri lends its flow 
To swell the rushing Hoaug-Ho !** 

The vast population of China has been long swarming out over 
her seas, along the coast of Java and other portions of Asia. In 
America they meet ideas and opportunities and attractions nowhere 
else found. Already a line of steamers is established between our 
Western coast and their seaports. The Pacific Railroad brings 
them Avithin a few weeks of our productive valleys, and soil and 
climate, our great resources and our imperfect industry. The Amer- 
can mail delivers as many letters in China as in Italy. Their num- 
bers are hundreds of millions to our tens of millions. They could 
send us a larger population than now inhabits the United States, 
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and benefit, rather than discommode, those left at home. How soon 
Tennessee must bear its share in these questions, none can tell. 
We cannot be too well prepared. Already it has been found that 
the American school is the only instrumentality successful in as- 
similating them to our civilization. 

The Competition into which Tennessee must Enter.— No 

future or present interests allow us to neglect the education of a 
single human being in our midst. Every State now controlled by 
its own organization is at work. Able and active educators, and 
public-spirited citizens and statesmen, are pressing forward im- 
provements. Kentucky has voted to increase the tax for school 
purposes. Tennessee cannot do as laggards suggest, nor as she 
might if no other State existed around her. She must win or lose, 
in the competition of free schools. Here is the spirit expressed by 
Mr. Smith, which is taking possession of Kentucky : 

"Already, many of our sturdy and industrious yeomanry, feeling that their 
children were doomed to ignorance and obscurity in Kentucky, while open and 
free education offered the rewards of intelligence, enterprise and progress to thorn 
in other States, have turned their backs upon their old homes, and emigrated 
among the strangers of a distant land; and we will plead in vain for foreign sup- 
plies of labor to till our neglected farms, while the agents of other States are able 
to hold out the temptiug bonus of one hundred dollars' worth of education per an- 
num, against our meagerness and destitution. A man's children are his hope, his 
pride, his all ! For them he lives, labors and sacrifices. Open to the poor man the 
prospect of the advancement, culture and elevation of his children, and he wiU 
hazard all else for the attainment of these. Popular education would seem to be a 
necessity to a republican government. The people are the depository of sovereign 
power, and create its institutions by the exercise of their suffrage. If the charac- 
ter cf the government depends on the wisdom with which the suffrage privilege is 
used, it is of paramount importance to the security of our lives, liberties and prop- 
erties, that the people should be enlightened and intelligent as sovereign electors; 
and to this end the government should provide ample means. 

** Nor is the argument of economy and utility exhausted. Skilled and educated 
labor rapidly enhances in |)roductive value over that of crude ignorance; and it 
may be safely estimated that every educated laborer increases his industrial ca- 
pacity two-fold, and thus becomes doubly valuable to the body politic. If «ducii- 
tioQ of the masses^promotea and fosters general intelligence, enterprise, skilled labor 
and prosperous independence, and abates crime and pauperism, as is ably and con- 
clusively argued from the grounds of rea^son and experience, its advantages lo the 
m^re. material wealth of a government are incalculable. Patronized with a liberal 
copfidence^ as the ^nergixing agent of modern civilization, its magic power awakens 
intellectual activity, inventive genius, speculative ,eaterprise, physical acieiice and 
art, and experimental and practical itidustry, out of which are born our railroads, 
telegraphs, navigation, commerce, maxfUftuitures, and ether: institutions and ele- 
ments of miaterial growth and greattiess, so essential to' social and civil developmenti 
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as well as material prosperity. The path of interest, honor and duty, lies before 
us, evident and well defined; and in such an era of progress and reform, of en- 
lightenment and refined sentiment, the character and reputation of our beloved 
and grand old Commonwealth cannot afford to lie under the paralysis of stagnation 
longer, whilst the living policy of progress is in force on every hand around. 

"To those nations which have wooed and won her smiles, education has brought 
the heritage of glory, renown, power, wealth, enterprise, enlightenment, culture, 
refinement, and all that contributes to the enriching, ennobling and elevating of 
humanity. To these which have slighted its patronage and caresses, there has 
come the heritage of degradation, obscurity, weakness, poverty, stagnation, ig- 
norance, and all that brutalizes human nature and reduces man to barbarism. 
The United States, England, France, Prussia and Germany, are examples of the 
fayoritism of this queenly benefactress, whilst the fates of Mexico, Spain, Turkey 
and Egypt, illustrate the evils which have befallen those whom the inspiration of 
her love has never touched." 

Local Taxation for Schools. — However great the reluctance 
to increase the present burden of taxation, and notwithstanding the 
outbursts of wrath were so violent against the free school system 
while being put in operation, yet its objects were so manifestly 
right and in the interest of all right-minded persons, and County 
Superintendents succeeded so well in showing the necessity of pro- 
viding school-houses and supplementing the fund distributed by the 
State, that numerous districts proceeded, in accordance with the 
law, to levy the small tax necessary. In some instances it was col- 
lected in full ; in others it was in process of collection ; in most, just 
levied, or about to be levied, when the Supreme Court, by the de- 
cision of two of its members — Mr. Justice Shackelford and Mr. 
Justice Smith — aflSrmed that such levy by districts, though by vote 
of the people, was unconstitutional — Mr. Justice Andrews dissent- 
ing. According to the best information at my command, the erec- 
tion of not less than five hundred district school-houses was pre- 
vented. The right arm of the system was stricken ofi*. To many 
friends of education the blow seemed fatal, as it struck at a principle 
which had been so essential to all successful State organization. 
Two forms of action, involving something of this principle, re- 
mained : 

1. The right of counties to levy a tax for school purposes. 

2. The right of incorporated towns to levy a tax for this purpose. 
Attention was called to this at once as a source of relief. Few 

places availed themselves of it. The county is too large to feel 
the proper sympathy with the school, to do all for it as required. 
The school stands next to the family. It is an affair of neighbor- 
7 
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hoods. Family interests and neighborhood interests sustain it; 
they emulate each other in efforts to have the best house, best 
teachers and best school, inspired and guided by a supervisory in- 
fluence which brings them into an acquaintance with all other lo- 
calities, and holds them to a faithful discharge of their duties. The 
Board of County Commissioners for Davidson county showed their ap- 
preciation of the importance of this local aid to supplement the State 
action, by appropriating $11,000 for educational purposes iu the 
county, outside of the city. The benefit of this small amount from 
the county is manifest in the school houses erected and the success 
of the schools in the county. The logic which urges an ample State 
and local tax is, I believe, conclusive. But practical experiments 
are generally more satisfactory than abstract reasoning. Fortun- 
ately, on this point in educational policy, they are numerous, and 
all lead to one conclusion — illustrating the wisdom of raising school 
revenue as provided in the revised school tax. Rather than use my 
own representation of these experiments, I introduce a most compe- 
tent and disinterested witness : Rev. Dr. Ryerson, of Ontario, Cana- 
da. In his special Report on Education in Europe and the United 
States, he makes the emphatic statement that, " In all those coun- 
tries, with the exception of England and Ireland, (but including 
Scotland), the elementary education of all classes, and especially of 
the poor, is made a charge upon the landed and other property of 
the nation. This charge is viewed, not as a burden or charity, but 
as a debt, as much as any other public charge — one of the condi- 
tions of the tenure of property, and one of the means by which the 
security and value of property are maintained and promoted. Had 
this principle been recognized in England and Ireland from the 
period of the Reformation, as in Protestant countries of the conti- 
nent, the lower classes would have been among the best, instead of 
being the worst educated and most wretched in Europe, except in 
some parts of Southern and Central Italy. Hundreds of millions, 
which have been expended in administration of poor laws and in 
relief of the poor, would have been saved ; as also vast expenditures 
for reformatories and prisons, and the loss of the intelligent labor 
and good example of hundreds of thousands of the working classes. 
The annual Parliamentary grants for elementary education in the 
United Kingdom involve a much larger sum than is provided by the 
Legislature even in France for both elementary and secondary edu. 
cation ; but the education for which those grants provide does not 
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keep pace with the increase of the uneducated classes. Nor do 1 
believe that any material progress in the extension of elementary 
education in England will take place until the system of local rates 
on property for that purpose^ is established^ and all the local interests 
and influences^ which local rating invariably develops^ are brought 
to bear on the education of the masses,^* 

In Massachusetts the State aid has been disbursed on condition 
that one dollar and fifty cents per school child should be raised for 
educational purposes. The careful administration of the law, in 
reference to this point has alone freed many localities from an en- 
tire loss of schools. Too many would expend the State aid upon 
the building of school houses. 

A writer upon the revival of education in France half a century 
since, states a fact which illustrates this point. The State at first 
proposed to do all, and finally did nothing ; but expended all its 
money in building school houses, and the grand scheme of the period 
did not establish a single school. The State expenditure being made 
without the compliance with any conditions on the part of the peo- 
ple, the entire plan was a failure. \_See Appendix^ F. and J.] 

The expenditure of the State fund for disbursement is only on con- 
dition of full compliance with the law, and therefore instruction 
has assured its success. 

Bemedy for the Constitutional Difficulties. — The friends of 

education, as obviating the difficulty presented in the decision of the 
Supreme Court, proposed to bring each civil district under the power 
of corporate towns ; to levy a tax by so amending the school law, 
" That every civil district in the several counties of this State should 
be an incorporated town for school purposes, to be known by the name 
and number of the civil district;" but the bill proposed failed. 

The subject is one demanding the early attention of legislation; 
and, if it is not in the power of legislation, that power should be 
given by the amendment of the constitution. No State will sue 
ceed in the present race for prosperity that does not allow its people 
to tax themselves for the education of their children. 

Schools Free, — The desirableness and necessity that all public 
schools should be free already appear in this report wherever it ap- 
proaches related topics. The excellence of this feature of the re- 
vised school law is beyond representation. It does not bring upon 
itself the odium of pauper schools. It has enabled us to reach a 
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much greater number of children than would otherwise have been 
possible. The States that ever allowed rate bills have found them 
most injurious to the interests of the schools. New York, the year 
after their abolition, reports an increase in the average attendance 
of 24,697 pupils, although the terms of school were on an average, 
two weeks and one day longer. Connecticut and Michigan, States 
that long retained the rate bill, report a similar experience. 

The tendencies of all improved systems of education is towards 
making the schools entirely free. No State abolishing rate bills has 
ever, to my knowledge, re-established them. Pennsylvania once at- 
tempted to do so but failed; and the man who, more than any other, 
was credited with the defeat of the backward move never afterwai ds 
could ask of the people anything they were not ready to give, and 
remembered with more satisfaction that speech than any other in 
his prolonged and conspicuous public career. 

Uniformity of Text Books. — I may adopt with emphasis the 
remark so common in school reports : "-4 want of uniformity in 
text boohs has been a serious drawback on the progress of our 
schools.*' I find in a recent report of one of the oldest State sys- 
tems, where this vexatious question has been allowed to go by de- 
fault, the following significant statement : 

" The yariety of text books oa the same subject, which I find in very many 
schools, is a great hiDdranoe to classification and progress. Each new teacher is 
allowed to introduce his favorite authors. New scholars from other districts, townsi 
or States, retain their old books. In one bchool I found seyen classes in Geography, 
where, with uniiormity of books, they would be reduced to three, to the great im- 
provement of the school. In another school, with nineteen scholars, there were 
six classes in spelliog, seven in reading, five in Arithmetic, and seven in Geography 
The result is * confusion confounded,' the embarrassment of the teacher, and dis- 
couragement of the pupil. Instead of system, classification, and thoroughness, the 
teacher's time is wasted on a medley of text books. When no two have the same 
book, the recitations of each individual by himself must be hurried and super- 
ficial." 

This subject received early and careful consideration as required 
by law. [^See Appendix^ D. and Q-.'] The law, fortunately for the 
interests of the State, committed this difficult question to the super- 
vision of the State and county. 

The pecuniary interests of publishers introduces an embarrass- 
ment that does not enter into the question of merit. No one would 
think of leaving the choice of books to them ; but, if they did de- 
termine the selection, there would be, not only interminable war, 
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but bitter feelings on the part of those who did not succeed. The 
selection left to the child, no one would be satisfied ; no two would 
uniformly agree. Left to parents, there would be an improvement 
over leaving the decision and selection to the children. The variety 
would be somewhat reduced, and changes would not be so frequent, 
but the evils would be still unendurable in schools. Few families 
would agree, and the diversity would well nigh equal the number of 
families sending to the school. The selection left to the teacher, 
there would be still an improvement in the school. He would be 
likely to have all of the same grade of qualifications supplied with 
the same books, and so secure the best economy of classification. 
But the change of teacher would involve a change of books. 
Better still would be the authority of the district directors to select 
the books. Changes in the district would be less frequent; but few 
districts lying contiguous to each other would agree, and every child 
or family that removed from one district to another would be sub- 
jected to the expense of a new set of text books. The selection left 
to the county would be still better ; all these evils would be reduced ; 
yet rarely two counties agree, and every child transferring his resi- 
dence from one county to another would be obliged to buy new books. 
Our poorest population — those who can least afford the expense — 
are movable. By looking at our census reports, it will be seen that 
the colored population goes from district to district, and from county 
to county — a single year showing great changes. The selection, as 
now made for the State, by the united action of the State Superin- 
tendent and County Superintendents is the only method which pre- 
vents all these evils. It gives a uniform set of text books for the 
State. They could hardly pass the scrutiny of a majority of such 
a body of men without possessing merit. The amounts saved to the 
people, over and above the expense by any other system, securing an 
annual change would be, as it is estimated, $70,000 a year, to say 
nothing of the saving of time, by reducing the number of classes in 
the different schools. A school of eighteen scholars reports as high 
as twenty-four classes. Sometimes the number of classes in reading 
equals the number of scholars. This destroys all possibility of class 
emulation, and subdivides the time of the teacher to a degree that 
renders his instruction almost useless. Good progress is being made 
towards uniformity. 

Grraded Schools. — A specially wise feature of the revised law is 
its provision for graded schools. This is simply introducing into 
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school management some of the hest principles of political economy. 
\_See Appendix, pp. 21 and 22.] Eighty or eight thousand children 
are to be provided with instruction within a given unit of territorial 
organization. The graded school system does not form a separate 
class for each pupil in each subject, but arranges the places of at- 
tendance centrally, and classifies the pupils in each branch, so that 
those of the same advancement recite together ; reducing the number 
of classes, and bringing under each teacher only such a number of 
classes as will occupy his time, preventing the loss of teaching hours 
and energy ; economising the expense of instruction, and assuring 
better work ; carrying the instruction higher than is otherwise pos- 
sible, and securing to the spirit of the schools the benefit of all the 
active motives to effort coming from a proper association of the 
young of similar stages of progress in similar pursuits. 

Says an eductional writer: "The benefits of close gradation are 
becoming more and more evident each year, and it will be found 
that the child who is permitted to pass through the several grades 
of our schools in the ordinary prescribed course of study, will have 
performed the work with greater ease, in shorter period of time, and 
much more accurately than he could have done under the old form 
of mixed schools." 

Success of these Schools. — It is, as has already been noticed, 
a special object in the disbursement of the Peabody fund, to promote 
the establishment of this improved class of schools. Their multi- 
plication over the State has been gratifying, as well as the uniform 
success which has attended them.'*' 

The school law is defective in reference to graded schools, in pro- 
viding for only a term of five months annually. The welfare of the 
young, and convenience of parents, demand, in concentrated popu- 
lations, schools for not less than ten months. The law, in this re- 
spect, needs amendment. Every incorporated town in the State 

*Chattahoooa Graded School — Mr. Woodbury giyes, in the KnoxviUe Whig^ 
so interesting account of the graded school in Chattanooga, taught by J.S. Wiltse. 
After eommending the exercises highly, he adds: 

"It 19 hat ja^tice to fmy that there was no cramming for this examination. The only prepara- 
li'^n for it w«ji the freqaent reviewin>i; throughout entire term. More than all this, it has evi- 
^frrti]j l>^€>a the aim of the teachers to cause their pupils to think earnestly, and correctly to 
•i'/Tr>Mre, and to acquire habits of personal investigation. 

•'■ Bai th*- "chool is adjourned. This excellent effort will have been, after all, of little avail. 
31 >.•.•* be<?ome only an incidental circumstance. These buddine powers are given over to weeds 
fv7 pi^itm monthii. What natural ability, or untrained, although xealous, enthnsiasm of child- 
3»v'J. irjjj survive this periodical waste?" 

Whan shall we ha^ive a law extending our graded schools more than fiye months? 
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should make haste to establish a thorough, ample and growing sys- 
tem of graded schools. Now, in the principal villages of most of 
the States in the country, the child of the mechanic, who is borne 
down with daily toil in the support of his family, can, without a 
dollar's expense, in the free graded schools, step into a path of 
competition for the highest honors of sholarship with the son of the 
wealthiest. The actual taxation in such village is not greater than 
in similar villages in Tennessee; but there it is chiefly spent for 
education; here, chiefly for police. Is it because the wealthy there 
prefer to educate, and here prefer to punish, the children of the 
poor ? This may be the result, but it cannot be the general and de- 
liberate intention. In this fact is seen sufficient reason for the man- 
ufactories which cluster around those villages in other States, and 
make them thriving manufacturing centers, hives of wealth, and 
profitable markets for the farmers of the surrounding country. A 
skillful mechanic, with a large family of children, finds this a con- 
trolling motive in seeking a home. To pay the tuition of his chil- 
dren at school, would cost him more than he can earn. He cannot 
sufier them to grow up in ignorance, and goes where they can be 
educated free. And the town makes well out of him ; his skill, 
whether in wood, iron or leather, is what its landed and mercantile 
profits demand; and, by the town's teaching more, and having to 
police less, these sons of mechanics, with their ideas of economy and 
industry, become, most likely, the pillars of the community in the 
next generation. Nothing is so profitable as the production of men 
of intelligence and virtue. 

Our Country Schools* — These are especially exposed to neglect. 
Many of them are not within a free and general circulation of books. 
They are out of the currents of thought which drive forward im- 
provements in cities. Often, the population is sparse. There are 
serious embarrassments in the way of combining a cultivated edu- 
cational sentiment sufficiently strong, to erect good school-houses, 
and secure a regular and punctual attendance. But, neither the 
State, nor the country people can afibrd to allow any of these things 
to deter them from success. 

Our cities, as a rule, do not produce the men who preserve their 
commercial or intellectual supremacy. The country is the great 
source of supply for characters of vigor. The children of the coun- 
try should have such educational opportunities so amply furnished 
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them, that the usual reasons for hastening to the city will not exist. 
The vast agricultural, manufacturing and mining opportunities of- 
fered in this State, the beauties and grandeurs of scenery, should 
not be overlooked. Better, far, that the tendency for the yoang 
should be from the city to the country. Health and purity a,Te 
surer there. 

*^Erom school and ball, and rout she came, 
The city's fair, pale daughter, 
To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Bearcamp Water. 

** Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads over; 
On cheek and lip, from the summer fields, 
She caught the bloom of clover." 

An eflScient system of county free schools, is its best possS_We 
means of balancing these influences. Out of them will spring "^ie 
intelligence and refinement to adorn and render homes attractiTe, 
and the skill to render the farmer's toil more remunerative, aa^nd 
thus aff'ord him the means of surrounding himself and his fanxij 
with books, instruments of music, and works of art, that hurry so 
many prematurely, without safeguards or means of success in au:*^^ 
honorable position, into the busy whirl of city life. Improve "fcl^ 
country schools if you would make country life more attractive, ^^ 
increase the products of the farm. Certain European Clergy ha*^® 
the habit of saying, "All evil comes from the town." This is n»- ^* 
yet true of American civilization; it would soon however, be t^^^ 
nearly so, if intelligence has not proper aids in the country. It ^ 
not only true as inforced by Franklin, that "Learning is better th^^^ 
house and lands," but according to the truth embodied in tfe^^ 
Spanish Proverb, "He is the best scholar who has learned to \v^^^ 
well," learning furnishes the surest means of securing both, ant^^ 
giving them value ; not only does the owner himself need this leariP- ^ 
ing, but his own enjoyment and the value of his property requir^ 
that all around him should share it. Says a writer : 

"We are not aware, perhaps, how much the yalue of property depends upon the 
state of morals and education in the place where it is located. Some time ago, for 
instance, there was a certain farm, delightful for its surrounding scenery, on the 
bank of a winding river, enriched with orchards, prolific in fruit, grain and grass, 
haying every advantage that nature could bestow. Tet, when this was offered for 
sale, no respectable purchaser could be found that would give for it one-half of its 
worth. Why was it so ? The explanation is easy. Education and morals were at 
a low ebb in the neighborhood where it was located. The people, many of them. 
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gaTe little, cared little, for educational or religious institutions. It was environed 
with settlements where ignorance, joined as it commonly is with the habits of drink- 
ing, rum selling, sabbath-breaking, and their attendant vices, prevailed." 

A proper dissemination of intelligence gives assured honor to 
the cultivation of the soil. No State can afford to permit a course 
of events which shall throw disgrace upon the tillers of its soil. 

" God speed the plough-share 1 Tell me not 

Disgrace attends the toil, 
Of those who plough the dark green sod, 

Or till the fruitful soil. 
Why should the honest ploughman shrink 

From mingling in the van 
Of learning and of wisdom, since 

'lis mind that makes the man. 

" God speed the plough-share, and the hands 

That till the fruitful earth; 
For there is in the world so wide 

No gem like honest worth. 
And, though the hands are dark with toil. 

And flus^hed the manly brow, 
It matters not, for God will bless 

The labors of the plough." 

Farmers, if they expect the honors of manhood for their sons, 
and the tastes and attractiveness of womanhood for their daughters, 
must give them more opportunities than the ox under the yoke, or 
the favorite dog with which they sport. Their minds must be cul- 
tivated, their characters improved ; neither all play, which makes 
^Tack a mere toy, nor all work, which makes Jack a dull boy, will 
^'iiswer. The farmer glorying in the privileges of the country for 
liis children, giving them all the benefits of training in labor, in the 
field and in the house, may fitly exhort them in the words of the 
poet: 

"Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge, 
Nature's wealth and learning's spoil. 
Win from school and college, 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadem. 

" Onward, onward we will pass 
Through the path of duty — 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence true beauty. 
Minds are of supernal birth — 
Let us make a heaven of earth." 

Teaching the Constitution of the United States and of 

the State of Tennessee. — The feature of the school law requir- 
ing this instruction, will always vindicate itself to the patriotic 
statesman and citizen. The facts of the period through which we 
are passing, give emphasis to this vindication. Our laws, our all 
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as a government, depend upon the intelligence of the people. We 
boast that every principle is submitted to the people, and determin- 
ed by them; yet as a matter of fact, how little is generally known, 
either of the fundamental principles of our government, or of the 
details of their practical developement, or the laws on our statute 
books? I need not make any special statement of facts in regard 
to Tennessee. The necessity is general, and I quote in preference 
to any words of my own, the following in regard to one of the lead- 
ing Western States : 

**Let such questions as the following be propounded: 

"What three forms of government existed among the thirteen original colonies, 
prior to the Revolution. Define each of those three forms of government. Which 
of the colonies were under a Provincial or Royal government ? Which were un- 
der a Proprietary government? Which of them had Charter government? 
Through what three distinct forms has the Government of the United States passed? 
When did each form begin and end? What is the history of the Articles of Con- 
federation ? What led to the abandonment of the Confederate form of government, 
and the adoption of the Constitutional? What States were represented in the Con- 
stitutional Convention? Who was chosen President? Who were the delegates? 
When did the present Constitution go into operation, that is, how long has the 
present form of government existed ? Give an analysis of the fundamental law. 
State "the principles upon which the government is founded — the political and inr 
dividual rights of the citizens — and the manner in which the sovereign powers are 
organized, distributed and administered." These points are few, and strictly 
elementary, yet how many of our citizens can answer them ? Can one in a hun- 
dred of the uneducated? Can one in ten of the boys in the advanced classes of 
our graded and high schools? Can all the graduates of our colleges, seminaries, 
and universities, answer them V 

For want of text-books on the subject, the instruction in our 
schools has only been oral, and in many instances it is believed to 
be entirely omitted, on account of the lack of governmental infor- 
mation on the part of teachers. However, public attention has been 
turned to the subject; the bug bears started in regard to it have 
come to naught, and a more healthy appreciation of its necessity, 
objects and benefits, prevails. 

Libraries. — The State Library, now for sometime under the 
scholarly Dr. A. Gattinger, the special monument of the wisdom 
and foresight of R. J. Meigs and his co-laborers, whose care and 
toil nourished its growth, is a most valuable collection of books, and 
an honor to the State. But, alas ! it is poorly supported by libra. 
ries for use among the people. Indeed, on inquiry in the first year 
of my service here, I ascertained that not a free circulating library 
existed in the State. 
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The moderate-sized college libraries will appear in connection with 
their respective institutions. The lack of good books is supplied as 
far as supplied at all, alas ! too generally, by such shameless publi- 
cations as the " Police Gazette." Says Mr. Northrup, '* Obscene 
books, papers and pictures are the worst of outlaws.'* No honest 
friend of virtue can contemplate the dissemination of very much of 
the reading matter sold on our railways, and at news-stands, without 
misgivings. Ask our booksellers, and they will tell you how few 
good and substantial books are bought. Travel through the coun- 
try, and you will see the dearth of good reading, in the midst of 
which the young are growing up. Libraries must be to many the 
sources of knowledge. As crystal fountains sparkle among our hills 
and mountains, so should the gems of thought in free circulating 
libraries, for the benefit of the young in all our country towns. But 
even our cities are as yet without these inestimable sources of good. 
Says Dr. Turner : "As an educational force the public library is 
second only to the public school." 

Dr. H. L. W. Burret writes Mr. Northrup : 

" My own opinion is that the power of district libraries as an educational force 
^8 ten-fold that of any public library. Books in a school district library reach 
^ousands who would never pay the slight expense nor take a book from a public 
library, and those too who eminently need the lessons taught by them. 

**I give you the following axioms, as I think them: 

*U. The masses of the people will be better reached by district libraries than by 
'^'ly other plan conceivable. 

**2. Many who do not take a newspaper, that greatest of the educational powers 
*f to-day, will learn to read and appreciate a book picked up on the fireside table. 

** 3. Should the State by statute furnish to each district funds for a smalll brary, 
'^^d compel it to give an equal amount, such library would be well read, and would 
'*©ach ten minds where any public library does one. 

*' Given a free book — fireside book — a child's influence — what method can you 
'^Qsire to reach the mind of a laboring man or mechanic better than that ? 

** Great, massive, marble public institutions, libraries, etc., have been reared in 
^^18 country to please the eye and taste of a few rich and learned men. The public 
^ohool is the only gift of society to the great working masses of the State. It alone 
*^eedsmore money, more power, more books. When will our politicians get the 
^^ea out of their heads that public schools are a charity, and that they are to be 
^oled out as such to the people!" 

Massachusetts has the following law upon the subject : 

" Each town and city may establish and maintain a public library therein, with 
^>ir without branches, for the use of the inhabitants thereof, and provide suitable 
^oms therefor, under such regulations as may from time to time, be prescribed by 
^he inhabitants of the town, or by the City Council. 
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"Any town or city may appropriate money for suitable buildings or rooms, and 
for the foundation of such library, a sum not exceeding one dollar for each of its 
ratable polls, in the year next preceding that in which such appropriation is made; 
may also appropriate annually, for the maintenance and increase thereof, a sum 
not exceeding fifty cents for each of its ratable polls, in the year next preceding 
that in which such appropriation is made, and receive, hold and manage any devise 
bequest, or donation, for the establishment, increase, or maintenance of a public 
library within the same." 

Hon. Caleb Gushing, then Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
as he read the bill, gave it his cordial approval, saying that " it did 
not need reference to any committee.*' It was accordingly reported, 
and, without such reference, was adopted unanimously. After a 
trial of seventeen years, this law commands the general approval of 
the people. 

These libraries now, it is believed, contain over a million volumes > 
some single libraries in smaller towns containing as high as 400 
volumes. What powers for good would such libraries be, scattered 
throughout the State ! 

Stone, the noted mathematician, explained to those who wondered 
how he ever acquired so much knowledge : " Why, I first learned 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet^ and then I found that by 
means of these I could learn anything else that I wished to learn." 
The present child of genius, with libraries widely scattered, could 
have a chance to illustrate this truth. 

Mr- Northrup, Secretary of the Board ot Education for Con- 
necticut, well gays : 

"A studious youth, in a secluded house, would, on some winter's evening, sit 
down, with his tallow candle, to peruse a book of travels from one of these libraries 
perhaps rending portions of it to the listening family. In imagination he would 
range through various climes, and among various nations, until, in his delight, he 
could enjoy them as if his own. In the language of Goldsmith, he could say: 

"* Ye glitt'ring towns, with wealth and splendor crowned; 
Ye fields, whose summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains that dress the Cow*ry vale, 
For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine.' 

'< He could enjoy all the delights of the traveler, without his fatigues, exposures 
and temptations." 

So all learning is brought within his reach. It has been with me 
a most earnest desire to see all of these benefits speedily secured to 
the youth of Tennessee. An outline of a plan has been communi- 
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cated to the County Superintendents. With a few to aid them in 
securing action in their respective counties, I suggested that the 
Legislature should enact : 

**That for the purpose of encouraging reading, and of extending its benefits to 
those now unable to receive them, that the Executive School Board of each county> 
together with the Superintendent of Instruction, shall constitute a Library Board, 
of which the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be Librarian and Secre- 
tary ; that said Board shall elect a President, and are hereby granted the neces 
•ary corporate powers for the conduct of a free-circnlating Library, and of a 
Lyceum ; to receiye, hold and sell property, receive bequests, and to establish regu. 
lations for the preservation, circulation and use of books and other reading matter, 
within said county ; and further, that said Library shall be in the office of said 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or elsewhere, as the Board may direct. And 
ftirthermore, that it shall be lawful for the County Court to encourage the increase 
of said Library, by the payment of necessary expenses, or the appropriation of 
money for the purchase of books ; and hereafter, for the purpose of preserving for 
reference in each county, a history of the State, each County Library shall be en- 
titled to and shall receive, in ihe distribution of the same, a copy of all acts and 
publications of the General Assembly, and of the Executive and Judicial Depart- 
ments of the State Government, and that the expense of the same shall be met as is 
usual in the case of similar publications. 

The effort failed ; but I would earnestly commend it to future 
legislators. 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

The State has, at different periods, aided three universities — one 
in each grand Division — but has no such connection with them as to 
authorize this ofiSce to exert any direct influence over tl em. But 
their relation, and that of other incorporated institutions, to general 
education is such, that I took the liberty to address to a large num- 
ber in the State the following letter : 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Nashvillb, September 10, 1869. 



Dear Sir: Believing that you hold with me that the interests of learning 
are one, and that free schools, in all their grades, must depend upon the colleges 
and universities for their efficiency, and that the university and the college must 
look to the primary and other grades of schools for their supply of students for 
honorable matriculation; and, further, that in a report of the State System of Schools 
it is fit that all institutions should be represented for their own benefit, and for the 
information of the public, I take the liberty, in preparing the report from this office, 
to ask you for the following statistics in reference to your institution. The reports 
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now in hand indicate an enrollment of over one hundred and fifty thousand pupils, 

in actual attendance, in the Free Common Schools of Tennessee ; that more schools 

are opening this year than last, and that the attendance is largely increased. 

Name of President? 

Names of Professors ? 

Number in attendance last year in College Course? 

" '* Preparatory Course? 

*< " Theological Course? 

" ** Law Course? 

" ** Medical Course? 

" ** Normal Course? 
Number of Graduates since foundation of Institution, in College Course? 

" " " in Theological Course? 

" " " ** Law Course? 

" *• " ** Medical Course? 

" »* " ** Normal Course? 

" '* ** last year, in College Course? 

" " " " " " Theological Course ? 

" " " " » " Law Course? 

" " " " " " Medical Course? 

" " ** ** " " Normal Course? 

Number of volumes in Library ? 
Value of apparatus and cabinets for illustration? 
Value of buildings and grounds? 
Eeligious denomination? 
Name of first President? 
Date of foundation ? 

Respectfully, yours, 

JOHN EATON, Jr. 

State Superintendent 

Valuable replies have been received from a considerable number 
of Institutions, all of which are presented in the Appendix. While 
it is gratifying that these and other similar Institutions have been 
able, since the war, to accomplish so much, there is manifestly still, 
in the higher education they offer, a deplorable deficiency. These 
Institutions, instead of their present limited attendance, should be 
filled to their overflowing ; and, in place of doing so much of the 
primary work, should find that so well done that they would have 
all they can do in the sphere of collegiate and professional studies. 
Their first work for themselves is the elevation and perfection of 
free, universal education ; and I am happy to recognize, on the part 
of the officers of these Institutions, an appreciation of this fact. 
The spirit of giving, for the education of the young, needs to possess 
the hearts of our citizens of wealth, that these Institutions may pass 
from the weakness of poverty into the strength and growth of 
abundance. May we not hope, too, that the State may, at an early 
day, so perfect its educational system that the college and uni- 
versity shall, as well as the Primary and High School, offer a free 
education to every aspiring son of Tennessee. 
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THE SCHOOLS IN MEMPHIS AND NASHVILLE 

These cities are the only ones in the State so fortunate as to have 
permanently organized, classified and graded free schools, under 
competent professional supervision. Nashville is more fortunate 
than Memphis, in having early provided some good school-houses 
Some of the teachers and schools in each city will compare favora- 
bly with any in the country. Memphis, under a better school law, 
is now making more rapid progress in erecting good school-houses. 
Financially, both cities have suffered from a lack of promptness, on 
the part of the State, in paying over the School Fund. Each sys- 
tem has had a severe struggle for recognition by certain classes in 
the community. For some time, however, no one has been able to 
claim better instruction for any other schools than that which is 
given in the free schools of Nashville; and, having the advantage of 
fair buildings, those free schools have overcome opposition, and won 
an approval that can be lost only by defective management. Each 
of these cities suffers for lack of manufactures. These schools, 
when well known, will furnish a special motive to skillful mechanics 
to locate near them. Already, we hear of parents seeking Nash- 
ville as a residence for the education of their children. Whatever 
success has attended these schools in the past, their officers have 
lave come to no place for rest. Their progress in improvements 
should be steady, and keep pace with the best schools in the coun- 
try. Not a day can come without some defect to be removed, some 
advantage to be gained. What they accomplish will be specially 
dependent upon the efficiency of the supervision. Friends of edu- 
cation in the State should take notice that supervision has been the 
special instrumentality by which these schools have been brought to 
such a degree of excellence. They should take courage, too, from 
the favor with which they are now regarded by the best citizens. 
The same approval follows well established and well conducted free 
schools everywhere. 

Several special duties seem to devolve upon these advanced city 
educational systems : 

1. They should do more to disseminate, not only within their own 
limits, but throughout the State a knowledge of what free schools 
are, and a sentiment in their support : (a) by the publication of re- 
ports ; (b) by bringing their excellencies more before the public 
observation of educational meetings. 
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2. They should do more for the training and improvement of 
teachers — their own teachers — all teachers need it ; but these 
schools should be making teachers by the dozens yearly, and these 
city systems should give them an opportunity for special training in 
the theory and practice of teaching. The officers of the city sys- 
tem of schools will fail properly to respond to the relation of city 
culture and capital to the surrounding country, who do not seek ag 
far as in their power to disseminate all the excellencies of good 
training and education. There is a limit to all city growth in the 
midst of a surrounding country of ignorance and correspondingly 
unskillful and unproductive industries. 

3. They should institute public libraries. 

4. They should institute reformatory institutions for the education 
of juvenile offenders. They have in their midst the population 
especially m need of these institutions, and their Boards of Educa- 
tion should meet the responsibility of obtaining the facts, taking the 
evidence, and pressing the State action to successful conclusions. 

I am happy to be able to present, in the Appendix, information in 
regard to the Nashville Schools. 



CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Tho charitable institutions of the State hold a most important 
relation to public education, indeed are some of them especially 
educational ; and all of them, like the public school, are intended 
to alleviate the ills to which man is heir. They spring from a noble 
Christian charity that is not satisfied with leaving the defective in 
mind, or sight, or hearing, or speech, to the family in which they 
were born, or to the overflowing of voluntary benevolence. 

The Lunatic Asylum — Presenting a melancholy view of mind 
in its wreck, enforces the importance of all those wisely conceived 
instrumentalities and methods of training which may reduce the 
number of the insane by preventing the conditions of insanity. 

The asylums for the deaf and dumb and for the blind are also re- 
sults of the same charitable Christian conception of man. They 
unlock the doors of knowledge to those otherwise specially excluded 
by natural defects. They are schools for teaching those who cannot 
be taught elsewhere. All these institutions do honor to the 
State, and deserve wise and ample aid. 
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THE PENITENTIARY. 

This stands over against every home and school in tho State. 
Its inmates have numbered, during the year, 511, of whom 102 
could neither read nor write. Go among them, seek the origin or 
date of their first steps towards ruin ; how uniformly are you pointed 
to a ne^'lected, misdirected or vicious youth? Something more or 
better of home influence, or school influence, might have prevented 
their career of peril to the community, and of cost to the State. 
Moreover, the greater the degradation in crimes, the more likely are 
we to find a corresponding greater neglect. H n. J. P. Wiekersham 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, observes, 
after reviewing the criminal statistics of the State : " It is found 
that the uneducated convicts in our penitentiaries have committed, 
in much larger proportion, than the educated, crimes against per- 
sons — crimes arising from unrestrained passions — gross, revolting 
crimes, like murder, manslaughter and rape. 

The cost of the Penitentiary is fabulous. Its weight upon the 

easury of the State is great. Who would not sooner pay the same 
ODey out for education than for punishment ? Attention is invited 
to facts appearing under the head of "Statistics,'' and to Appendix. 

It has been gratifying to find in the Penitentiary considerable 
opportunity for reading, an 1 that upon the Sabbath, for an hour, 
persons of Christian zeal are ready to go in and teach those in the 
Scriptures who are disposed to study them. The prison undoubt- 
edly contains many who should be sent to a reformatory institution, 
if there was one in the State. Their presence increases manifold 
the desirableness of instruction and the hopefulness of results in 
imparting it. The spirit of Christianity so pervading the age, the 
consideration of our common humanity forbid the omission of any 
effort which may reform or improve a single inmate even of this 
home of criminals. Often we hear it said a convict goes out im- 
proved, by learning a trade. Would he not be much more improved, 
and the State and community afforded corresponding advantage, if 
he would there learn the trade of virtuous conduct ? 

Jails. — In traveling about the State, I have taken occasion, as I 

have had opportunity, to observe the condition of the jails. Some, 

as that at Elizibethton, are in a deplorable condition; others, as 

at Memphis, Shelbyville and Pulaski, are among the structures 

8 
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which impress a stranger, and are generally in an excellent condi- 
tion. The one in^ Shelby County cost not less than a quarter of a 
million, and that in Bedford, and also that in Giles, over twenty 
thousand dollars each. It is a significant fact, that neither of these 
counties have, by tax, expended anything like the same amount on 
school-houses. When this relation of expenditure is changed, or 
even when these counties have expended as much upon school- 
houses as upon their jails, it may be safely submitted they will have 
less to pay for crime. 

I have taken great pains to get some correct idea of the cost of 
crime in the State. The result will be found under the head of 
"Statistics.'* 

Much could be done to prevent the dissemination of crime by the 
separation of the young and less hardened persons committed from 
the adepts and confirmed criminals. 



INTERMEDIATE REMEDIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Free, universal education, proposes to leave no child out of its 
benefits. Many States, to render these results sure, have adopted a 
law, making it obligatory on every child to have, annually, a speci- 
fied number of months' training in school. It may be either in 
private or public schools. We have already noticed the success of 
this feature of school laws. But where the most has been done, 
there is still a considerable number who Will early get some taste 
of crime. These, condemned at once to the jail or Penitentiary, 
are simply put to the school of crime under adepts as teachers. 
They must be expected to come out worse than they entered. 
Thus, the very system of justice becomes an aid to progress in 
crime. When the young have taken these preliminary steps in 
crime, society revolts at their mingling freely in the associations of 
the innocent. They are not expected to attend school .in common 
with others. Therefore, if not confined in the jail or Penitentiary, 
they are abroad in the streets and in the resorts of vice and crime, 
preparing for their perpetration. War always greatly increases 
this class of young vagabonds and criminals. They constitute a 
class of criminals by themselves. Out of it graduate the most of 
the adept robbers, thieves and murderers. They are an enigma to 
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Judges and juries. The common punishments do no good, only to 
restrain them for the time. They should be under the care of 
fathers and mothers and schools ; but all these their hardness has 
long since condemned. No common agencies of good are anything 
to them. The church can only reach them through a special adapta- 
tion of its benevolent agencies to them. Looking at criminal 
dockets, any one will see how often some of those names appear 
and reappear, as if the courts were, in a measure, only judicial 
mills, to grind their cases over and over again. Estimate the cost 
of each of these respective trials to the State, and of all their con- 
finements, and we reach some idea of what the cost of one of these 
young criminals is destined to be. Besides this class, there are 
others who, later in life, against their early instruction, fall out of 
the path of virtue. Cast into the common prison they are lost, and 
yet they are too guilty to be abroad for the time in society. Evi- 
dently, society and the State must make some provision for this 
class of persons, between the school, where the virtuous young are 
trained, and the Penitentiary, where the confirmed or greater crim- 
inals are confined, or be exposed to all their stealing, robbing and 
murdering ; and, finally, in preference, bear the burden of their ex- 
pensive trials and continued imprisonment. Intelligent statesmen 
We ceased to hesitate. They have established, in various coun- 
tries and States, a class of reformatory and punitive institutions, 
where juvenile ofiFenders are received, put to industry, and subjected 
to a firm but kind treatment, which results, on an average, in re- 
turning three-fourths of them to society, good citizens. And stub- 
born cases, that will go on from bad to worse, it has been found 
cheaper to restrain in institutions where they may be employed at 
some productive industry, than to let them go at large, exposing 
property and life to their repeated crimes, and the State to a cor- 
responding multiplication of costs. In some instances, private 
charity takes the initiative in .these efiForts. But the policy of es- 
tablishing these institutions has been so successful, that they are 
steadily increasing in our country. No such institution exists in 
Tennessee. There is no Board of State Charities, with all those 
subjects under their control, calling legislative and public attention 
to the evils and cost of crime, and the best means and methods of 
preventing or reducing them. But the educator cannot overlook 
them, or regard them with indifference. Every child abandoned to 
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crime is a direct loss to the production of wealth and virtue, and a 
perpetual threat of evil or expense to those who support themselves 
and sustain the State. 



SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

These are often regarded as exclusively sectarian agencies, yet 
any one fully informed in regard to their work is well aware how 
little of what is dogmatic in theology, and how much of what is 
simple and forcible in morals and piety, constitute the burthen of 
their instruction. But should they be as sectarian of any or all 
denominations as their enemies charge, no friend of the young, no 
earnest educator can regard with indifference, or without approval, 
their worth in Tennessee since the war. Thousands have thus 
learned to read who had no other means of acquiring a knowledge 
of letters. They have added to the interest in public educa- 
tion, and in some cases increased the attendance upon our schools. 
Their friends are friends of light and virtue. These schools, too, 
have a most salutary effect in sowing the seeds of virtue, of pre- 
venting the progress of crime among the young, and thus of con- 
tributing to the good order and security of communities. Their 
rapid spread in portions of the State during the past year has been 
especially gratifying. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

There has not been, I have thought, in some of the larger towns 
of the State sufficient attention to the conduct of evening schools. 
The war has left many a mechanic without the knowledge of common 
subjects he would have acquired in times of peace ; besides, it has 
left him too poor and hard pressed for him to spare time from his 
daily labors for stu ly. He feels that his ignorance cramps his 
manhood, and limits the skill of his industry ; and, if there was 
some place where instruction is given out of the hours of labor, he 
would avail himself of its benefits with avidity. Evening schools 
furnish this opportunity. Boards of Education in our large towns 
should annually consider the importance of opening them in the 
winter months. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The supervision provided in the law accords with the results of 
the best educational experience in this and other countries. Yet it 
has been the object of great opposition and unmeasured misrepre- 
sentation. No enemy of the system failed to see that the super- 
vision, State and county, was its vital part. If the supervision 
could be destroyed, the destruction of the rest of the system was 
easy. Every disorderly person, whose chance for the exercise of 
his propensity, would be limited by the advance of intelligence and 
virtue, every foe to the education of the people, every opponent of 
the education of the poor, every opposer of graded schools, every 
one disinclined to be taxed for educational purposes, every one who 
would use the funds for schools in some other way, everybody op- 
posed to what is new, simply because it is new to him, whether good 
or bad, -had a blow to strike at supervision. Honest and fair- 
minded men found difficulty in getting at the truth in regard to its 
objects and its usefulness. Theoretically contemplating the s tua- 
tion, before any organization was efiFected, no. better agency could 
be devised to accomplish the object sought. The law represented 
the express will of the State ; its execution had to proceed from 
one source, giving one interpretation, administering it equally, al- 
lowing no neglect, no fraud, inspiring all counties and districts with 
its high and beneficial aims. Its history and results confirm the 
theoretical view. When the code was operative before the war, it 
could and did include only whites ; it did not touch the question here 
80 difficult — of educating blacks. 

However, in localities here and there, where there was some man 
or men to be to the community more than the law, good was accom- 
plished. Some schools of value were taught, but more of no value, 
and more by far than the law required were not opened at all. 
Large amounts of money, disbursed by the State, were invested in 
houses on private lands, to which the owner laid claim, to the exclu- 
sion of the public. 

Very considerable amounts went to private schools, over which 
the officers of the l&w had no control. Generally, rate bills pre- 
vailed, and those too poor to pay were excluded after the State 
dole was exhausted. The spirit of caste grew and flourished 
under its culture. The poor were made to feel, even in childood, 
that there was an impassable gulf between them and the rich. The 
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worst passions, which finally upheave a State, were engendered. 
The system was utterly inadequate to educate even the entire white 
population. It had no central force, energizing the whole body — 
giving growth in correctness and perfection to all its parts. Records 
were not kept, as a rule; reports were not made. The State could 
not tell then, and cannot tell now, whether the State aid then did 
much or little. 

There was no way in which the people could see whether the 
work was done well or ill. After the State was revived, at the 
close of the war, the old law had two years to show its excellence 
before it was revised. It did not oflFer the cup of knowledge to a 
single child. It had no living center — had no life in its members. 
The weeds of vice and crime had no resistance, found no obstruc- 
tion, as they spread in the hearts of the young, arising from the 
school laws of the Code. The need of supervision is further seen 
in the fact that even the revised law was a dead letter, as already no- 
ticed, until this supervision commenced. Districts neither elected 
Directors nor took the scholastic population, though specifically 
required. Every step waited for the application of the motive 
power. 

State School Supervision. — The State Superintendent is elected 
for a term of two years, by the people ; and necessarily, whether he 
would, as an educator, or not, he does become related to party politics. 
He is more likely to be selected, from his relation to a party, than 
on account of his fitness or skill as an educator. But there is also, 
notwithstanding this objection, an advantage in the election by the 
people, in the greater amount of educational discussion, pro and 
con,., likely to occur; and, with the advance of intelligence, what- 
ever party should hold sway, his ability and attainments alone can 
assure him any chance of success in seeking their suflFrages. In 
some States the Superintendent is elected by the joint ballot of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. This, with many, is a fa- 
vorite method, and it agrees with the manner pursued, in different 
States, of electing other subordinate State officers. Quite a number 
of States establish a State Board of Education, of eminent citizens, 
of which the Governor or State officers are ex-officio members, those 
who are citizens being nominated to the Senate by the Governor, 
and serving one year or two years, so that the Board always has a 
large majority familiar with its effects during the year, at any time 
immediately precedent. Although the Board may embrace the 
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officers of the State, yet the majority are very sure to be well out 
of the reach of partisan feelings. This Board elects a Secretary, 
likely, if possible, to be still further removed from partisan feeling, 
who has an adequate salary, and supervises the schools, under the 
direct advice of the Board. The most eminent educators moro gen- 
erally, perhaps, favor this method. Or, again, he is nominated by 
the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate. But no State now at- 
tempting a vigorous system of education, expects to succeed without 
this State supervision. Prussia, Switzerland, Holland and Sweden, 
are illustrations, and, as a rule, the States in the American Union. 
In some instances, the Educational Department has been put in 
charge of some other State officer — in one State the Secretrry, in 
another the Treasurer ; but this plan has uniformly failed, and a 
separate officer, skillful to direct education, has been selected, and 
clerical assistance furnished him. The term of service, in some in- 
stances, is two years, but often four. Too short terms of service, too 
frequent changes of the head of the department, have been found 
specially deleterious to the public schools. 

The Duties of the State Superintendent— Are regulated by 

underlying general principles, which correspond, in general, in the 
different States, though differing considerably in their details. 
They look to the successful enforcement of the law, the report of 
what is done, and the information of officers and people, in regard 
to all improvements required to keep up with the educational 
progress of the age. His duties embrace not only the keeping of a 
system of records and accounts, and the carrying on of a most varied 
and extensive correspondence, which requires a vast amount of cler- 
ical work, but traveling, lecturing, and the studying of educational 
principles and systems, as illustrated in the various civilized quar- 
ters of the globe. He must keep a steady move forward, yet con- 
duct it with such wisdom, that no backward step need be taken. 
The partial services of an already overtasked officer, provided in 
the law, who must do all he does clerically for the office elsewhere, 
is most inadequate. A proposition to furnish one clerk was made 
before the last Legislature, but failed. Perhaps the slight compara- 
tive expensive of a single man could not have been applied in any 
other way, with such great benefit to the prosperity of the State. 
Lack of such clerical aid has limited all of the work I had laid out 
to do, outside of the office. It could not be accomplished without 
the power to be in two distant places at the same time. 
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Method of Doing Business. — Every consideration enforced 
the necessity of the most simple methods of doing the business of 
the office, consistent with accuracy. There was no clerk to mark, 
and index, and file, papers ; no one to take exclusively in hand the 
correspondence ; no one to keep his eye exclusively on the financial 
papers — their coming, and going, and filing. The mind of the Su^ 
perintendent, over-occupied with the general work in hand, must 
also attend to all their details. Every paper must go through his 
hands. 

The Finances* — TTpon this point I must invite special attention 
to the Appendix. The law provided for the receipt by the State 
Superintendent, of school moneys. [lis heavy bond was given for 
their security. There seemed to be a better way. All moneys for 
the Treasurer are reported to the Comptroller, and, on his order, 
paid into the Treasury — school moneys, as well as others. The 
Treasurer is keeper of the funds of the State ; the Comptroller, the 
auditor of all the funds of the State. No school moneys could be 
reached by any bill due for school purposes, until the whole amount 
for a given year is reported to this oflSce by the Comptroller, for ap- 
portionra ni. Wuh the collect on of the school moneys, and their 
handling until such report is made to this oflSce, the Superintendent 
has nothing to do. The general responsibility over the entire 
School Fund — that which is permanent, and that which is for an- 
nual distribution — is vested in the Board of State School Fund 
Commissioners, composed of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Tieasurer and Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
My financial responsibility, suflScient in all respects, was, therefore, 
individually limited to the faithful disbursement, according to law, of 
all the school moneys apportioned. I had nothing to do with any 
others, save as a member of the State Board, The Code and re- 
vi; ed law required separate accounts kept of all school moneys in 
the Revenue Department of the State. The new law allowed no 
pa me it of these moneys for any other than school purposes, and 
then only on the approval of the "Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. I decided, therefore, that I could best discharge the responsi- 
bility of faithful disbursement resting upon me, by the following 
method : 

I. Having such facts furnished the ofiice in reports required by 
law as would show compliance with its conditions. 
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n. Such records of the facts as would constitute legal ground 
for my approval of the disbursements. 

III. Letting the funds remain in the custody of the Treasurer 
after announced to me for apportionment as they have been before 
that announcement, and as all other State moneys are, he being 
their bonded keeper ; thus, also, relieving the State of the special 
embarrassment in the depressed condition of its finances of paying 
over any large sum at once.* 

IV. Adopting a method of payments by which the Comptroller 
would not only have cognizance of the issue of school moneys in 
bulk, some thousands or hundreds of thousands, as the whole amount 
might be, but have certified statements of each issue in detail, show- 
ing separately what wai for salaries, what was for schools, and these 
subdivided into colored and white, for each civil district in the State. 

V. Doing this by preparing forms for duplicate vouchers, one of 
which should remain in my files, and the other go to the Comp- 
troller, and authorize his warrant on the Treasury ; thus carrying 
each separate payment, whether for salary or for schools, through 
the three offices — this, the Comptroller's and the Treasurer's : so 
that nothing in my power should be omitted to secure accurate and 
faithful disbursement. This method gave the Treasurer and Comp- 
troller more labor, but they have not complained. 

VI. Prescribing for County Superintendents, forms for their office 
which, first, should correspond with the central office methods and 
simplify their accounts ; and, second, enable any one in their coun- 
ties, who desired, to get a clear view of the condition of the county 
school finances ; and render it possible for their annual settlement to 
be made by the Executive School Board of the county, who should 
examine their accounts, receipts and expenditures, and compare 
their vouchers with their accounts of expenditures, and send a certi- 
fied copy to this office. \_See Appendix^ Ff,'\ 

• Eztrnot from Report of Jannary 26, 1869 : ** You have observed in the office thut, in dis- 
bursing the school moneys, none are taken into my personal care, though I am under bonds 
to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and such a course is admissable by law. In- 
stead of this, I have desired the Treasurer to act as custodian of the school moneys, as he is 
of the funds of the State in general, and adopted a method of business calculated at once, 

** 1st. Fully to meet my responsibility to see that every dollar of school money is disbursed 
according to law. 

** 2d. To avoid its being scattered in the counties, without securing the est-iblishment of 
schools. On this point I received special caution from finding in the hands of County Trustees 
large sums of the old fund. Various suits are now pending for the recovery of these moneys. 

••3d. So, also, as to trouble as little as possible the over-burthened Treasury, l»y allowing 
the money to remain in the control of the Treasurer until required in payment for services 
rendered.'* 
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It seemed to me this method of separating school money trans- 
actions from all others, the oflScers being Superintendents for th^ 
purpose of doing this special work well, the whole supervision, Stat^ 
and county, being held to a strict accountability, unmixed and un - 
relieved by other officers, and carrying the whole, at the Capitok.^ 
upon the books of the financial officers of the State, as well as all 
for each county upon the books of the Superintendent in the county, 
and thus bringing his entire accounts under the inspection and ap- 
proval of three men chosen from the whole body of Directors in the 
district, left no chance for mistake or fraud which it was possible to 
provide against. The result is before the State. Deficiencies are 
occurring in various directions in the collection of the State revenue. 
But so far no Superintendent is reported deficient in the settlements I 
coming into my hands. Some settlements have been delayed out 
of time ; and, should any one be deficient in the settlements which 
remain to be made, the evidence will be clear and indisputable, and 
the proper steps for prosecution can be taken at once ; and, if 
County Court Clerks have faithfully guarded the bonds, there can- 
not be a cent lost. 

Manifestly it is not possible to mix these duties up with others ; 
to put these duties into the hands of men who have been elected to 
their position for other and entirely different purposes, and at the 
same time to hold them thus before the public to an accountability 
so clearly and sharply defined. 

No one now, no matter how much a stranger, can go to the 
office of a County Superintendent, where the books have been kept 
in accordance with instructions, or come to this office, and look at 
the records of any county as kept here, and fail to understand them, 
or to detect whatever may be wrong, if there should be anything. 

Complaints about Moneys. — Notwithstanding the excellencies 
of the methods by which moneys have been handled, delays have 
occurred. Many have supposed these delays were all due to the 
Superintendents of schools, whereas the delays are not due to them ; 
but they are to be credited with the fact that there have been any 
schools organized, or any money paid out for schools. 

They have pushed the taking of the scholastic population, and 
reported it, on which the apportionment of money is made ; they 
have pushed the schools into operation, and reported them for pay- 
ment, and urgently and emphatically demanded promptness. Not 
a cent for the districts has come into my hands. Every apportion- 
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ment made has been reported most promptly to the counties and the 
public generally. But there have been grounds for complaint in 
regard to finances, although the supervision is in no way responsible.* 

I. The non-settlement of the obligations of the State, in reference 
to the permanent School Fund, in violation of all constitutional ob- 
ligations, has deprived the schools of its annual benefits. No con- 
dition of facts could justify this non-action, and the consequent 
harm to the schools of the State. 

II. The moneys paid into the Treasury, for school purposes, have 
been used to pay railroad interest and other State expenses, as they 
became due. But this is only the continuance of a time out-of-mind 
practice. It was no new thing. 

III. No separate accounts are kept of school and general revenue. 
This, also, is only a continuance of the old form of account. In- 
deed, the same most competent and laborious accountant, who kept 
the books before the war, keeps them just the same now. 

IV. The lack of money to pay the above warrants when issued is 
the necessary result of the overwhelming weight thrown upon the 
Treasury, in carrying the railroads of the State. Finally, these 
have been found so vast — railroads have, so many of them, proved 
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♦ Extract of Joint Select Committee, composed of W. J. Smith, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee ; Win. Wyatt, J. M. Hammer, Chairman of the House Committee ; W. Bosson 
Thomas A. Smith : 

** The aggregate amount of the principal of the school money belonging to the State is as 

follows : 

Coupons of St'ite bonds in the office of the Treasurer, paid out of the School money 

deposited in N*-w York, and borrowed by the Comptroller ^288,670 00 

7-30 U. S. Securities, deposited in the fourth National Bank of New York, 50,000 00 

23 six per cent. State Bonds, of $1,000 each, received from Bunk of Tennessee, and 

now in Comptroller's Safe, 23,000 00 

$361,070 00 

The amount of tax on Property and polls, privileges and bonuses, for the years 1867 

ans 1868, and interest due on school moneys, is as follows : 

Taxes on property and polls, privileges and bonuses, for the year 1867 472,000 00 

Taxes on property and polls, privileges and bonuses, for the year 1868, as estimated 

by the Comptroller, 400,000 00 

Interest on School Fund deposited in New York, in 'Bank of Republic,* the amount 

being $288,670 OOj.. 9,353 72 

Interest Coupons in Treasurer's htinds belonging to the School Fund, and unpaid,... 1,825 00 

Interest Coupons in Comptroller's hnnd belonging to School Fund, and unpaid, 1,825 00 

Interest Coupons on $50,000 7-30 Bonds in Fourth National Bank, New York 9,125 00 

Interest Coupons on 23 State Bonds in Comptroller's Safe, from January 1, 1861, to 

January 1, 1869, « 11,040 00 

Interest on school moneys used to pay interest on State Bonds, in New York, 41,606 88 

$946,776 60 

" The amount of $947,117 46 is due to and to be distributed to the several counties of the 

State. 
'* The scholastic population of the State, as reported to the office of the Superintendent of 

Fubliclnstruction, is four hundred and ten thousand ; and the above amount to be distributed 

will give to each child of scholastic age the amount of $2 31. 

** Your committee have oarefully examined the books and vouchers of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, and compared the same with the accounts kept by the Comptroller, and 

found them correct." 
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delinquent, that the State has come to neglect the responsibility, 
and let the interest pass unpaid. 

The effort to carry a debt so out of proportion to the financial! 
strength of the State, and neglect the education of the children,, 
has failed. 

The responsibility does not rest exclusively on any one individu^^^ 
or class; nor is it limited to any one year of the State organization., 
It has grown with the growth of State methods of business, aad 
State ideas and practices. The fault is general, and the present 
responsibility is, that there has not been suflScient concentration of 
wise thought and determination to remove the general fault inher- 
ited from the past. The school system has labored under it, as 
under a night-mare. The evils that have been due it have been 
charged upon the school system, as if the medical counsel doing all 
in the power of medical skill to overcome the ravages of disease, 
and heal the patient, is to be charged with the evils of the disease ! 
This Re|>ort can hardly be glanced at, either in the main body or 
in the Appendix, without a sight of the struggle of the system, 
especially the supervision, with the evil condition of our finances. 
The people pay the taxes for the support of schools ; their chil- 
dren need the schools ; as the free schools have opened and ad- 
vanced in improvement, as they should, in their midst, fathers and 
mothers have found them the best to which they have sent. The 
teachers' services are rendered, and the parents demand the money 
back for payment of these services for their children. It is natural 
and right that they should be sensitive about any delay. But the 
source and root of the difficulty should be reached. No charging 
of the responsibility where it does not belong will accomplish any 
good ; that only serves to turn the corrective efforts from the true 
source of the evil. Some would abolish the supervision, as a remedy; 
but this would be striking down the special agency by which every- 
thing has been forwarded to the present results — taking out the 
heart of the man to cure the lack of vigor in the circulation of the 
blood. Unfortunately, some have made these difficulties the subject 
of partisan rancor. They lie too near the State vitals to be put in 
such peril. No question of State interest demands a treatment 
more completely removed from every personal or partisan feeling, 
or requires a more disinterested or far-seeing statesmanship in its 
consideration. The basis of opinion must be fact, truth; not con- 
jecture ; not ill-considered theory or ill temper. 
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'What Should Have Been, Financially. — When this office 

opened, the people had paid one year's tax, and had nearly finished 
paying another year's tax, to the State, for school purposes. They 
aliould have had the scholastic population reported here ; the or- 
ganization should have been complete, as we have seen, and my first 
financial act should have been the announcement of an apportion- 
ment. When the scholastic population was secured, in August, 
uearly a year afterwards, the collections from 1866 and 1867 should 
have been included. When the collections for 1867 were reported 
to the office, those for 1868 had been made, and should have been 
included. Each district should have had, after this system com- 
menced organization, the benefit of the State aid one year earlier 
in each instance — that is, before this, not only the collections from 
1866 and 1867 should have been paid out where schools have been 
taught, but the collections from 1868, also. The interest on the 
permanent School Fund, [^See Appendix, p. xxiir.,] should have 
annually been paid over, without diminution or perversion, for the 
benefit of free schools. Whatever has in any way occurred to the 
fund, in the catastrophes of the past ten years, it appears to me, 
the State is holden, as Trustee, for the entire amount, the princi- 
pal never to be diminished, and the interest to be, annually, faith- 
fully disbursed. This interest should have been included and paid 
in each of the apportionments already made. There should also 
have be(»n income from escheated lands, and lands sold at tax sales. 

What Has Been, Financially. — 1. No benefit has been re- 
ceived by the schools from the permanent fund. The fund is in an 
unsettled condition. 

2. Little or no benefit has been received from escheated lands bid 
in from tax sales, in the name of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

3. The collections from taxes, for schools, amounting to §173,- 
075.34, for the year 1866, have been apportioned ; and we com- 
menced drawing upon them in August, 1868, two years after the 
assessment. 

4. The collections for schools, amounting to $472,331.86, for the 
year 1867, have been apportioned ; and we commenced drawing 
upon them in February, 1869, somewhat less than two years after 

the assessment. 

In the case of the general revenue, it will be noticed, the assess- 
ment occurs, the collection follows, and as soon as a dollar is col- 
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Iected« it can be paid out for any bill due agaiust the State. The 
difference between assessment and use of the money is hardly more 
months, than the difference in time between assessment and use of 
school moneys is years. This is too great a violation of decent 
financial policy to need comment. The prompt use of the general 
revenue, for the objects for which it is collected, is just and right; 
the wrong is in the handling of collections for school purpoM. j 
Again, there is great loss to the State, and injury to the Schoel 
Fund, by connecting the sale of lands, for tax, with the School 
Fund. Those parcels redeemed are bid in for the State, in the nana 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

' The law proposes to increase the School Fund, but operates vwy 
differently. These tax sales are not understood to give good titlet 
So common a proceeding should be too well understood to need 
statement here ; yet, I have found it so far from being compre- 
hended, and the evil is so great, that I cannot, in justice, omit 
reference to it. Each parcel of land entered on the tax duplicate^ 
on which the tax is not paid at the specified date, goes to sale. > The 
fees of the Clerk, Printer and Collector, are four dollars on ead 
parcel. The fees of all that are redeemed, or go into private hands, 
are paid by the parties redeeming or buying. But the fees of all 
that are bought in for the State, in the name of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, are paid by the Comptroller from the School 
Fund. These fees reach a large amount, and, together with the 
taxes lost to the State, make an alarming showing. Hon. George 
W. Blackburn, Comptroller of the State, has furnished me the 
following figures, from his books, for Shelby County, for the year 
1867 : 

Thx on property sold, $57,416 80 

Collectors' tees on same, 8,053 00 

Printer's fees, 4,679 60 

Chrks' ties, 4..'^79 60 

Releases by the County Court on property and polls,. 14,174 41 

$88,808 21 

With such a system of revenue, it is diflScult to calculate with 
any certainty upon the income of the State. The point of interest 
here in connection with the school finances does not consist merely 
in the loss of so much of the tax levied by sales aiid by releases, 
but in the additional consideration that all of the fees are paid oat 
of the school moneys. The sale, as it is said, being for the benefit of 
schools, they were expected to pay the fees. The result, moreoTsr, 
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is not only great loss to the general and the school revenue, but 
room is opened for frauds throughout the State. 

As I entered upon my duties, reports began to come to me of 
lands here and there sold as above, and held in the name of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in some instances re-entered 
for tax and re-sold year by year, and in others, though held in that 
title, occupied and successfully cultivated. No exact record of them 
kad been so kept as to be readily accessible. No one looked to the 
State interest in them. In trying to meet my responsibilities in 
that direction, I found on further investigation the time within 
which redemption could be efiFected had been extended, and that the 
rate of interest for redeeming lands from the State had been so re- 
duced that, according to the records examined, men of wealth found 
it more convenient to let these lands go to sale, and redeem them 
from the State, and pay the per cent, required on the amount of 
their taxes, than to loan money at IJ per cent, a month and 
pay their taxes. Several amendatory provisions were enacted by 
the Legislature, with a view to the removal of these large losses. 
Lack of clerical aid has prevented my doing more than getting a 
sufiScientview of the facts to know that the State and honest tax- 
payers have a large interest in this direction, which should be pro- 
tected. Judge John M. Lea has given the subject careful considera- 
tion, and I take the liberty to refer to him, as one who is seeking 
to apply the proper corrective to these evils. 

School Lands. — These large donations to the State in trust for 
learning, it is believed by some, have, in some instances, been ille- 
gally sold. The case of a sale in Ducktown has been reviewed by 
the higher courts, and the lands restored to the use of schools. The 
records of these sales it has been my purpose to examine. I have 
made many inquiries upon the subject, but, for lack of clerical aid, 
have been unable to prosecute the subject as it demands. My im- 
pressions, however, had become so strong that, if I had had assist- 
ance in my oflSce which further attention required, I should have 
re-opened the question in the courts. 

Other Educational Funds. — It is well known this State has 
divided educational funds in three directions : First, for common 
schools ; second, for academies ; third, for universities. I have ex- 
amined the subject sufficiently to receive the impression that the 
treatment of these funds by the State should be revised ; indeed, 
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that it will be revised before public sentiment and titles to the lands 
sold are fully and finally settled. 

The Permanent School Fund. — The condition of this fund 

should receive an early and exhaustive examination ; its exact 
amount be ascertained end conclusively settled, and prompt pro- 
vision be made for meeting the State's obligation to pay over its 
annual interest for the support of common schools. \_See Appn^ 
dix^ He. — for reports of Committees on the subject, to the last 
Legislature.] 

Eflfectual preventives of the delays in apportioning and paying 
out the school money, for annual distribution, can, it has seemed to 
me, be readily applied. If the system of tax sales and releases be 
remedied, and the school fund be relieved of all embarrassments in 
that ([uarter, much will be accomplished. But the evil of waiting 
till the taxes are not only collected, but all tax collectors have 
settled, should also be removed. The school revenue should be 
available for use the same year it is collected. The people shonld 
have the benefit of it as promptly as possible, after they have paid 
it over to the State. On solicitation, I furnished the last Legisla- 
ture the following memorandum of an act which would, in my 
opinion, meet the most serious diflSculties now encountered, and gi?e 
universal relief and satisf iction in this particular. 

Se it enacted^ Th»it hereafter, the scholastic population shaU bo taken by the re- 
spective (^lorkH of Districts, between the fir>t and third* Mondays of March, in each 
and ovory yoar, and bo reported to the State Superintendent, by the Counry Su- 
porintiMidentB of Public Instruction, on or before the first day of M^y, in each 
year; and tliat (he County Court Clerk and Tax CoUector of each county, shall 
keep in their othccs a separate account of the school taxes, and report the same to 
the ('oni pi roller separately, who shall, on or before the first day in June, in each 
year, repoii to the State Superintendent the amount of such taxes, less ten per 
cent., (())i;etlier with the accrued interest from the State Scbool Fund, to that date, 
which ntn>»unt of school taxes, and interest of School Fund, the State Superin- 
tondeni of Public Instruction shall apportion j^ro rata, of the .schola-tio population 
to th« H«Vfial counties, «nd announce the same to the County Superintondeuts, by 
th<» fir>«t (lay of July in cich year; and the scholastic year shall hereafter begin on 
that day ; l*rovi<ivd^ that any incorporated town, which shall fail to make a ret urn of 
th(! HchoiuHtic populiitiitn, ns required by this Act, shall not be entitled to receive 
any poriion of tlio nohool luuds for the current year. 

T1m5 inoaHuro failed to pass. The experience and observation 
ntJdtMl HitMJO liMfdly suggest any revision of the leading ideas. The 
object, ol' allowing the deduction of a per cent, from the face of the 
tux (1 II pi i call) tor school purposes, is the fact that sucl' a deficit does 
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actually occur in the collection of the taxes. The apportionment 
made as above, would enable every district to know what it might 
expect from the State, before its schools opened in the summer or 
fall ; and by the time the schools closed, the money would be col- 
lected and ready to be drawn, and paid to teachers. The present 
delays and embarrassments would not be known. The item of the 
beginning and end of the school year, included in the above memo- 
randum is an interesting one. The State embraces so diverse in- 
dustrial interests; its sowing, and planting, and gathering seasons 
differ so greatly in the different sections of the State, that it is diffi- 
cult, and perhaps impossible, exactly to suit all. The 1st of July 
has been, however, more generally recommended in answer to my in-r 
quiries upon the subject, than any other date. This, it might also- 
be added, would afford ample time to close reports, and prepar^^ 
thein for the time now fixed for the assembling of the Legislature. 

County Supervision. — A recent national association of educa- 
tors expressed the prevailing educational idea of supervision by the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved, That State, County and City Superintendents are indispensable to 
any system of public Instruction/' 

This conclusion has not been reached by a theoretical jump. 
Philosophy confirms its wisdom, but the hardest and most costly 
experience alone has sufficed to secure its adoption. One of the 
original colonies enacted that the management of the schools should 
be a part of the duty of "ye chosen men for managing the pru*- 
dential affairs." " Every grammar schoolmaster was to be approved^ 
by the minister of the town." The duties of "ye chosen men" re- 
quired them to compel the attendance of all the children upon the 
schools; they were to visit all the schools, and supervise their regula- 
tions, and the discipline and " the proficiency" of the pupils,^ ind they 
were to "see to the morals" of the teachers. Out of this germ of 
local supervision,, unpaid and limited, has grown the systematic, 
paid, professional, educational supervision that is now the power 
which is compelling from every civilized nation commelidation of 
American schools. 

City Supervision. — The concentration of population in cities so 

increases the conditions which favor the production of vice and 

crime that intelligent citizens, anxious to advance the value of their 

property and preserve the public virtue, have vigorously sought the 

9 
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most efficient methods of improving schools and assuring universa! 
culture. Supervision by a practical, skillful educator they hav 
almost universally adopted as an essential means of success. Ne 
York City has an able Superintendent, who is furnished five assist^:^ 
ants and a clerk. 

Supervision is being still further perfected in some cities, by r^a 
quiring each principal of a school to supervise the subordina^H 
departments in his school, and impart to them, if possible, thro 
their teachers, his own skill in teaching and discipline. City Supe 
intendents are paid from one thousand to five thousand dollars pi 
annum. But, however great the expenditure, its economy is n 
questioned. In Ohio and other States, where graded systems o/ 
schools have attained great perfection, even each smaller city or 
village, like Greeneville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, etc., has a Super- 
intendent of schools, who devotes his entire time to their improve- 
ment. They increase their educational expenses, and reduce their 
outlay for police. Knoxville expends $7,000a year for police, and 
nothing for public schools, by municipal action. This increase of 
taxes on account of crime will ere long wake up any city or village to 
the necessity and cheapness of free school education of the most per- 
fect character. But, when the supervision in the organization of a 
: system of schools is allowed to come up out of this necessity, instead 
of being adopted from a correct and wise understanding of its uses 
and benefits, it is generally limited to the city, and the country 
schools are left to halt and stumble, suffering from poor hooseS) 
poor teaching — a scandal to the community — putting the youth of 
•the rural districts to a great disadvantage in the struggle of lifO) 
1 until supervision in some form comes to the country schools to devise 
and enforce their advancement. Ohio, honored by the number and 
excellence of her town schools under Superintendents, is eqaally 
disgraced by the deplorable condition of her country district schools, 
where there is no adequate supervision. The expense of a complete 
system of supervision over all the schools is increased, but the 
country schools are left to take their chances, while the town schools 
rget the exclusive benefit. Her educators, appreciating the evils 
from which the rural population is suffering, are rousing themselves, 
the people, and their Legislators, to the adoption of county super- 
vision. 

New York — After trying various plans, has adopted assembly 
district superintendence, with general approval. 
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ArkansaB — Is organizing schools with Congressional district 
supervision. But the favorite and most successful form of inter- 
mediate or local superintendence is county supervision. Few topics 
are more generally discussed in recent reports on education. 

Ohio. — Hon. E. E. White, when Commissioner of Schools for 
Ohio, strongly urged county supervision, and says : 

"A careful inquiry into the practical workings of the county supervision in 
different States shows that whatever lack of efficiency it has exhibited may be 
traced directly to incompetent officers^ and that one of the prime sources of this mis- 
chief \% political influence. Wherever the office has been made the foot^ball of party 
organizations and cliques, there its usefulness has been seriously Impaired. What 
is needed is not simply the supervisory office, but the office so created as to guard it 
eflfectually from unqualified aspirants." 

Massachusetts* — Hon. J. White, Secretary of the Board of 
Education for Massachusetts, writes : 

'*Next to the employment of able and skillAil teachers, the exercise of an intelli- 
gent and careful superintendence, is the most important instrumentality in the 
eaccessful management of onr schools. It is no less true here than in any other 
enterprise which gives employment to any considerable number of persons, working 
separately, yet towards the production of the same result, thaf the highest degree 
of success in the result will largely depend on the skill and ability of the oversight 
employed." 

JntWnnsL, — An Indiana educational writer observes : 

<* There is no officer under our school law upon whom depends so much the wel- 
fare of the great mass of our public schools, and there is no officer so poorly paid. 
The meager pittance of three dollars per day will hardly pay his necessary travel- 
ing expenses, and few competent men can be found who are willing to devote 
themtielves to this work, as a labor of love. The result is that either various sub- 
terfuges are resorted to, and oftentimes other branches of business are tacked on 
to eke out a salary, or else the schools are entirely neglected. A supervisor, who 
will give Ms undivided attention to the schools, while they are in session, is needed 
in every county in the State. There is more reason for such an officer for our 
rural districts than for our cities and towns; and it is as inconsistent to attempt to 
run a machine shop, employing a hundred laborers, without a foreman, as to expect 
uniformity and efficiency in the work of a hundred different schools, without the 
direction and control of a competent Superintendent. Our Legislature has made it 
possible to carry on a free school in every district in the State for ten months in the 
year, if desired, and it is certainly wise to employ a responsible agent in every 
county to systemize the work, and secure a judicious expenditure of the school 
fund." 

Michigan — Triumphing in her higher departments of public edu- 
cation before older States, struggled long to bring her country 
schools up to the standard without County Superintendents. An 
enlightened public sentiment at last forced its adoption. The 
following year the State Superintendent, Hon. 0. Hosford, said : 
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^^ Doubts are entertained by many with regard to the success of the system c 
County Superintendency. It was an experiment in this State, yet not an ezper 
ment new and unheard of, but one whose success was confidently predicted by if 
friends, from its good results in other States, and goes on at length to detail il 
be] efits." 

Fennsylvania. — In Pennsylvania, where county supervision wa^ 
early adopted, the State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. Wiokersham, ii 
his Report for 1868, declares: "The county superintendency is i 
fixed fact in Pennsylvania. No one who has carefully watched iU 
workings would be willing to see the act establishing it repealed. 
No statement is needed to make known the good it has done. It£ 
fruits speak for it. It has been called, and with good reason, tb< 
right arm of the system." 

Illinois. — Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Instructian 
for Illinois, in one of his earlier Reports said : " The great want oi 
our school system, as such, is supervision." In his Report for 1868- 
he traces the progress and growth of this county supervision in use- 
fulness and adds : ^ 

"In 1867, the compensation of County Superintendents of Schools wasincrease^ 
from three to five dollars a day, for services actually rendered. The good effect o 
this action of the last General Assembly is shown, in part, by the statistics of wor J 
and progress, elsewhere giyen in this Keport. But the full extent and yalue 9 
that measure cannot be exhibited in statistical form. It has given a prodigious inm- 
pulse to the whole line of Common School forces in the State. It has enabled man^ 
able and efficient Superintendents, for the first time, to bestow their whole time anC 
energies upon the duties committed to them, and the results have been in thtf 
highest degree encouraging. More and better institutes have been held in the 
State, and more and better work has been done in all the departments of the school 
system, than in nAj preceding two years of our free school history. This is abun- 
dantly shown by the preceding summaries of results. Ihe general tone of pubUtf 
sentiment and feeling, in respect to education, has been vitalized and strengthened, 
to an unwonted degree. While this is partly due to other causes, the main cause is, 
without question, the vastly increased vigor and power of the County Superin- 
tendency — the reduplication of time, and effort, and labor, which the wise liberality 
of the last Legislature brought into the field. The uplifting and renovating energy 
of the Superintendency, since the passage of the act referred to, has been manifest 
in every county, without exception, whose Superintendent is qualified by education, 
experience and character, for the duties of the position." 

Attention should also here be called to the pertinent testimony 
upon this point, in the letters from several States, quoted on pp. 73 

to 78. 

Manner of Selecting County Superintendents.— In Penn- 
sylvania, they are elected as the law provides for their election in 
Tennessee, in 1870, by the Directors of the civil districts of the 
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county. In Michigan and Wisconsin, they are elected by popular 
vorte of the people of the county. 

Ooimty Supervision in Tennessee. — On page 9, and incident- 
ally elsewhere in this Report, the absolute necessity of the County 
Sapervision, in organizing the free schools of the State, is apparent. 
The oft-repeated remark of the Chief Commissioner of Popular Edu- 
cation in Holland, — "Take care how you choose your Inspectors; 
they are men whom you ought to look for with a lantern in your 
hand,** — I could not forget, as I looked for men to make known the 
system, and put it in operation in the counties. On their repre- 
sentation, the people were to approve or disapprove of the system. 
An objection was early raised, and persistently urged against them, 
most surprising and singular among American citizens, viz : that 
they were not natives of the State. Professional skill in any depart- 
ment — law, theology, medicine, engineering, and especially in edu- 
cation — is usually so earnestly sought, without reference to nativity, 
but solely in regard to its excellence, that this objection was all the 
more surprising. Teachers and Superintendents are drawn from the 
nttermost parts of the country. Wisconsin goes to Connecticut for 
a man to become chief of her educational system, and even Con- 
necticut goes to Massachusetts for a Secretary of its Board of Edu- 
cation. But, in looking at the facts, the absurdity of the objection 
appears, if possible, more striking. The frequent changes that have 
occurred have left the list the same no great length of time. At 
the date, however, when my attention was called to the fact that 
the selection of these gentlemen was an offense, it was found that 
sixty-three out of the eighty-four were natives of the State and 
vicinity, and that, of the twenty-one against whom the offense could 
be charged, of not having been born in Tennessee, sixteen of them 
W the advantage of college or professional education, or of special 
experience as teachers, and that all had practical knowledge of es- 
tablised and successful school systems. Another similarly serious 
charge, which was new to me, as holding against the fitness of a 
person for educational service, was, that many of the Superintend- 
ents were clergymen. Instead of recognizing this as an unfitness, 
1 could but congratulate the friends of education that, in addition 
to good ability and good practical sense, and willingness to labor for 
the public good, out of the sixty-three born in the State or the vi- 
cinity, forty-two were known to be either graduates of colleges or of 
professional schools of medicine, law or theology, or experienced 
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teachers. Among the remaining twenty-one, it is believed, though 
not known, that others have enjoyed similar advantages; and all 
had a willingness to undertake a task at present so laborious, with a 
most inadequate compensation. [*^ 

Compensation of County Superintendents. — ^None could be 

paid until the first apportionment of school moneys was made, Au- 
gust 3d, 1868, or nearly a year after their services commenced. Lx 
a Report, January 26th, I observed : 

<<Too much cannot be said in praise of the good faith and confidence in the StaC^^t 
and self-sacrifice of Superintendents and teachers, who haye labored, some of th^'^'i^ 
at great personal inconvenience, others at considerable expense, for the public w^^^' 
fare, amid the most discouraging misrepresentation and opposition, without afi^^" 
thing of compensation from the State. When has our State carried on so far, ^^^ 
great an enterprise, simply on faith? 

^^The law leaves a discretion with regard to the salary of the County Superi^::''* 
tendents, with the State Board of School Fund Commissioners. As Secretary ^^^ 
that Board, I may say, that they endeavored to discharge this delicate responsibility;^ 
80, as nearly as possible, to do exact justice, and to subserve best the public it-^ * 
terest. 

" The name of each county and its Superintendent, and the number of its soholast^- '^ 
population, together with all suggestions that had been received from Directox^ "^ 
and others, of yiews in regard to what the pay of each County Super! ntendei 
should be, were before them. The diversity of amounts mentioned was greal 
varying from ten dollars to two thousand per annum. It was recollected that -^ 
conviction had been expressed in the passage of the original bill by the In)gislf 
ture, that their salaries would likely average five hundred dollars per year, whiol 
was below the amount generally paid elsewhere; even Maryland paying in her 
smallest county, according to the Report of 1866, not less than $700, and, on ai 
average, over $960; while Pennsyslvania expends, in paying County Superintend 
ents, $60,000 annually. 

*< But the Board, on trying to fix a uniform salary, saw that the conditions oi 
which a salary should depend were exceedingly various, and did not exactly agTe< 
in any two counties, and it was concluded that the same amount of pay to eaol 
Superintendent would operate exceeding unjustly. The question was then nus< 
of regulating the salary according to the scholastic population. This was appa — • — 
rently more reasonable, but it was observed that some of the counties of smaUei 
scholastic population were larger in territory, and the same school work would 
quire much more time and travel, and that a salary, fixed according to scholastic 
population, would work other inequalities and hardships. 

*<After considerable discussion of other propositions, it was 

^^Resolved, That in fixing the salaries of the County Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, as required by law, this Board, following the rule of the law of the 
State in respect to the compensation of other public services, do hereby fix the 
salary of said Superintendents at the rate of four dollars per diem for the time 
actually spent in the discharge of their ofiBicial duties for the first six months, the 
same to be certified as correct by the Executive Board of the county. 

*< You notice this is not on a gold but currency basis. The State Board attempted 
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Only to fix the amount ^er diem, and left the Exeoatiye Board of the county to pass 

upon the correctness and justness of the days' services.* 
"The ExecutWe Board of the County, you remember, are elected by the Clerks 
' of the District School Boards, from their own number, and are likely to be among 
/ thiQ most intelligent and competent men in the county. The State Board has before 

(it a comprehensive view of the field, and regulates the per diem, 
"An able County Board, familiar with the affairs of the county, and in full sym- 
pathy with its interests, revises and approves the Superintendent's account. Sinoe 
tlxis method was adopted by the Board, the satisfaction expressed from various 
q uarters of the State, has been greater than I had expected to result from any 
possible solution of this difficult question^ 

This action of the State Board provided a rule only for their pay 
.e first six months. There was no meeting of that board for fur- 
icr action until May, 1869 ; consequently payment for services 
ckf ter the six months waited till that meeting, when the board voted 
l;Iiat three dollars per day should be the amount allowed. 

This applies until March, 1870, when the Saperintendents are to 
l>e elected by the directors of the respective counties, and the pay 
to be determined by them. They have been paid with the above 
delays for each six months, as required by law, when their bills 
liave been presented, reckoning from the time in which supervision 
was commenced in the county. This settles with some up to date, 
wiile it leaves others soon to bring in their accounts for another six 
months. Had the money been in the Treasury, it was my purpose 

^ ^ 

^ Form of blank proTided for the payment of Superintendent's salary : 

" TflB STATE OF TENNESSEE 

To , Dr. 
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To services as Superintendent of Public Instruction, County, 

from day of , 18 , to day 

of. , 18 , including the six months since 

entering upon the discharge of said duties, at the rate of. 

Dollars per diem for the time actually spent in the discharge of 
my official duties, being days, 



I hereby certify that I have labored the above number of days in the actual discharge of my 

Official duties as Superintendent of Public Instruction for the County ofl , and 

'^hat tiie above account is correct and Just. 



SupH Public Instruction for the County of.. 



"The above account has, this, the day of. , 18 , been examined, 

and is hereby certified to be correct and Just, according to the best kuowledge and belief of the 

Izecutive School Board for the County of. 

By rrder said Board : 

, Clerk of said Board. 

"Received, this. day of , 18 , of. , 

Treasurer of the State of Tennessee, Dollars and Gents, 

in foil of the above account 



(Signed in daplicate.) Sup*t Public Instruction for the County of., 
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to require the settlements to be made so as to begin and end widi 
the fiscal year of the State. 

The deduction of their salaries also from the amount due to the coun- 
ties I have omitted until the State was prepared to come nearer meet- 
ing its obligations. When the State is no longer a year or two yein 
behind with the payments to the school fund for distribution, but pays 
all its school obligations when due, these salaries should be annuaDy 
deducted from the amount for apportionment. Had the taxes for 
1868 been reported as I hoped, I should have closed these accountii 
A still further reason for the delay of this settlement is the ftet 
that there are considerable amounts forfeited by different distrielB 
on account of non-compliance with the law. This forfeiture I have 
not thought it just at present to enter upon the books, and oonclade; 
because many districts have been making special exertions to com- 
ply, of late, and secure the advantage of the money under section 
17, Act of March 14, 1868, by which the State Superintendent may, 
before the complete organization of the system of free schools in 
the State, recognize acts as valid if performed in accordance with 
the spirit of the law, though not at the date required. The books 
and vouchers of the office show in detail the condition of all these 
accounts, the summary of which appears in the Appendix. 

Change of County Superintendents. — An amendment to the 

law gives the State Superintendent authority to withhold or with- 
draw the commission for incompetency of the County Superintendenta 
to take the candidate's oath, or to discharge the duties of said office 
in any respect. But I have not exercised the authority so vested. 
The repeal of the entire section is desirable. The frequent change 
of these officers is exceedingly injurious to the public welfare. 
None, however unaccustomed to school affairs, can follow this Be- 
port thus far without abundant reason to know that school manage- 
ment is essentially professional. Unskilled hands run great risk in 
undertaking it. When skill has been acquired, certainly the com- 
munity should not hastily or capriciously be deprived of it 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson, of Ontario, Canada, already quoted, an able, 
candid and disinterested witness, makes the following weighty ob- 
servations upon the frequent changes in our American system, 
which, although it dwells more upon the selection of the State o£Scer, 
yet it applies with proportionate force to the changes of the County 
Superintendent, as he observes at the close : 

*'A fruitful cause of inefficiency in the American systems of popular instrnotion 
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appears to me to be the mode of appointing the administrators of their school sys- 
tems, and their tenure of office. In all the neighboring States, this mode of ap- 
pointing their State Superintendents has been by popular universal suffrage vote, 
and for a period not exceeding three years, and in some instances, not exceeding 
two years; in the election of their County or Town Superintendents, the same 
system has been pursued. In New York and Pennsylvania, a beneficial change 
has been introduced, in regard to the appointment of their State Superintendents — 
in the former, the State Superintendents being appointed by the joint ballot of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and in the latter by the Executive, with the 
advice of the Senate ; bat the tenure of office in both States is for three years, as it 
is in the State of Ohio, where the ^tate Commissioner of Common Schools is still 
elected by universal suffrage throughout the State. In looking at the school history 
of these States, for the last twenty years, there are very few» if any, instances of 
any one of these highest educational officers continuing in office piorc than three 
years at a time. There is no department of civil government In which careful 
preparation, varied study and observation, and independent and uniform action, 
are so important to succes?s and efficiency, as in founding and developing a system 
of public instruction, which it is utterly impossible to do where no one placed at 
the head of the system has time, or opportunity to establish and bring into effective 
operation nny one branch of it. School legislation, therefore, with our American 
neighbors, is as unsettled now as it was at the beginning of the last twenty years, 
and more; and their schools, (except in cities and towns,) are less improved than 
their country in every other respect. They seem to forget that the representative 
functions of government — the power to exercise which is based on popular eles- 
tion — relate chiefly to the making of laws and the imposition of taxes; but that the 
administration of law should be free from the influences of popular passion, and 
be based on immutable maxims of justice and patriotism. Our American friends 
appear to me to suffer equally, if not more, in their educational interests, from their 
love of rotation of office and frequent popular election to it, in respect to their 
County and Town Snperintendents of Schools. Their system appears to me to be 
inconsistent, as a general rule, with the selection of competent Superintendents by 
the parties by whom they are elected or opposed, and to whom such Superintendents 
are looking for votes at an approaching election. Under the operations of such a 
system, it appears to me, there must often be as much electioneering as school su- 
perintendence or administration; that the latter will often be warped to advance 
the former, or, as is expressed in an American Report, that there will be much 
*log-rolling or pipe-laying,' to secure the universal suffrage of election or re-election 
to the office, at the expense of the advancement of the schools." 

The Election of County Superintendents^ as now provided 

by law, will occur "on the first Monday of March, 1870, except in 
those counties where the election of 1868 was holden in time and 
manner to be recognized as legal. The Directors of the civil dis- 
tricts meet in convention on that day, and elect, viva vocBj by a ma- 
jority of the whole number of Directors present." They determine 
the annual amount of compensation for the Superintendent. He is 
to serve three years. The School Directors, of all persons in the 
county, are likely to be thoughtful of educational interests, and care- 
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ful to elect no one unfit for the place. Indeed, the law is specific 
in its requirements ; he shall be " a person of skill and acquirements 
in the art of teaching." This corresponds more nearly to the 
manner of electing City Superintendents by the City Boards of Edu- 
cation. 

The election of School Directors, being separate from political 
elections, is less likely to be shaped by partisan feeling, and their 
election of a Superintendent is still* another remove from those un- 
happy contests. 

The universal extension of intelligence, and appreciation of edu- 
cation, can afford the only assurance of a wise result. 

Appreciation of the Duties of County Superintendents.— A 

considerate educator cannot fail often to be surprised by the appre- 
ciation he here and there finds of the duties of these officers. What 
can be thought of that condition of public sentiment, in which a speaker 
should think it popular to attack the only man in the county devoted 
to the education of the young, universally, solely because this is what 
his duties required, and he tries to discharge them faithfully ? What 
interest in any county is greater than the training of the young? 
All other interests center in it, and care wrapped up by it. If it is 
thought proper to put half a dozen other and subordinate interests in 
a county, each, separately, in charge of an officer, and pay him for his 
services, what shall we say of the proposition not to put the interest 
of the education of the young, so inclusive of all others, in the care of 
anybody in particular ? Better, by far, dispense with any other one 
of the county officers than with that one who supervises the culture 
of the youth. All other officers might discharge their functions, 
and the community go back to barbarism ; but education cannot do 
its work efficiently without the progress of the people in civilization 
and its virtues. Some other territorial unit — that of Senatorial, or 
Judicial, or Congressional District — might be mentioned for local 
supervision. But no other territorial unit in the State is so satis- 
factory to the traditions of the people. County spirit and pride are 
strong. Besides, the nature of the County Superintendents' duties 
is such, that they can be far better performed within the limits of a 
county. The counties are generally large. Postal communication 
is imperfect. I have been told of counties in which a letter is three 
weeks going in due course from a post-office in the county to another 
in the same county; and intelligence is so limited that greater mail 
facilities would not pay. If the State proposes, therefore, that 
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schools shall go into these regions, it must devise an agency ade- 
quate to the end. What is better than putting one man skilled in 
the art of teaching, of large common sense and hearty zeal for the 
public good, in each county, for this purpose ? Look at his duties : 

I. He must examine teachers. 

II. He must see that the scholastic census is taken. It would 
seem that the securing of a dollar and fifteen cents from the State 
for school purposes, for each child of school age, would be sufficient 
motive to render the discharge of this duty doubly sure by the 
people. But what are the facts, after all that has been said from 
this office, and repeated by the County Superintendents? Not half 
of the counties of the State reported the scholastic population of 
this (the third) year in season. 

III. He must see that the people are aroused to building school- 
houses. Alas ! who would want to represent Tennessee in a World's 
Fair, by an average specimen of the school- houses of the State ? 

IV. Indeed, he must go back of these duties often, and attend to 
keeping up the Boards of Directors. 

Y. He must visit the schools, and aid the teachers in securing 
the best methods of discipline and instruction. In these visits he 
not only improves the teachers* work, but powerfully aflfects the in^ 
dividual pupils. How often the words dropped on these occasions 
shape important characters ! How frequently we read such testi- 
mony as this: "A few words, which I heard in my boyhood from 
Horace Mann, changed the history of my life, and first inspired me 
with a desire and a determination to secure a liberal education." 

Says a Connecticut educator : 

" I doubt if the Governor of the State, in time of peace, could do a greater 
service to the State than by visiting the public schools, and thus encouraging the 
friends of education, by showing a personal interest in the work. All that is 
necessary is to make the public think how important it is that the public schools be 
well sustained. They will then see that it is done." 

These young minds are the richest jewels of the State. Their 
polishing is more important than work on gold or diamonds. The 
County Superintendent not only visits the place where they are 
polished, to improve the work, but to inspire other men of scholar- 
ship to do so, and to bring in the parents. He aids the teacher in 
making the school the focus of neighborhood thought, interest and 
visitation. Should he be incompetent, or neglect his duty, the sys- 
tem should not be charged with his failure. But a man competent 
and worthy of the duties should be secured. 
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VI. He teaches the teachers, and he brings them together so that 
they teach each other. No one expects to raise up officers for an 
army without training. No one expects an army to operate without 
a head and a complete set of subordinate officers. The army of 
teachers arrayed against ignorance and vice can neither be raised 
without training, nor conduct its operations successfully without 
officers. 

VII. The County Superintendents must correct any errors of 
school management. If a teacher is not doing his duty, and after 
proper effort for his improvement he still practically illustrates his 
incompetency, the Superintendent should duly revoke his certificate. 

VIII. He must make sure that all reports are legally and properly 
made. This may be called red tape ; so may the care with which 
business men conduct their affairs, and the books and records they 
keep be called red tape. It is the only way to be sure that the 
duties are well done ; and the judgment which follows well or ill 
doing is one of the strongest motives for teachers and pupils to ' 
feel. No school system can be well conducted that is not well 
reported. 

IX. The Superintendent of the county must be vigilant that the 

school may not be neglected, that parents do not keep their children 

from attendance, and that the children are regular, punctual and 

full of enthusiasm. The efforts of the teachers should be seconded 
by him. 

X. He must have an office : 1st, to keep his own records ; 2d, so 
that he can be readily seen on certain days, to answer the manifold 
questions of teachers, and directors, and parents, and citizens. 
There he should examine teachers, and, if desirable, have meetings 
of teachers and directors. 

He must attend to the school finances of the county — whether he 
has the money in his own hands, as the bonded Treasurer, or con- 
trols their issue by the Trustee on compliance with the law in the 
districts, by approving all bills before paid, is not essential. 

All these duties must he done in the counties, if the children are 
to be educated. What the officer is called, or how he is chosen, or 
how his pay is determined, are all non-essential ; but the duties of 
the County Superintendent now performed are essential. These 
duties cannot go undone, and prosperous schools exist. Suspend 
these duties, and the schools will close — the children go at large; 
vice and crime, and non-production of wealth, go on ; capital, im- 
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migration and skilled industry, shun our borders, and the State fall 
out of step and be lost behind the onward march of the age, or 
there will rise up men better and more worthy of our places than 
we, to restore and give success to what the ignorance and prejudice 
of our day destroy. 

Before any one throws a stone at the supervision, suppose he 
apply the test of honest observation ; spend a day * with the Super- 
intendent in the discharge of his duties, examining teachers, holding 
teachers' institutes, or visiting schools, or answering inquiries, or 
removing diflSculties. The interest is certainly sufficiently delicate 
and vast to merit fairness. 

I do not dwell here upon the cost. When the public shall come 
to know and appreciate the work done by County Superintendents 
the cost will be little counted. 

Extracts from Reports of County Superintendents. — The 

statistics of population, of the number of schools taught, of pupils 
enrolled and in the respective studies, are from the Repo;:ts of the 
County Superintendents. Imperfect as too many of these Reports 
have been, they yet are full of very important facts for the legislator, 
the philanthropist, the scholar, the educator, and the citizen of the 
State. Much other matter was called for ; but there were hindrances 
of every kind in the way of getting exact statements. Still, with 
all their defects, nothing else so full and so trustworthy as these very 
Reports has ever been obtained by the State, in the line of social 
science statistics. How the State can be guided successfully in its 
financial and legislative policy, without exact knowledge on such 
various matters, I do not understand. These things are to states- 
men what elaborate charts are to the mariner. The ship, the com- 
pass, and the skill, may all be good ; and yet, without charts, he 
sails a most perilous voyage. 

The extracts, letters and reports, from the various County Su- 
perintendents, in the Appendix, give some insight into the practical 
working of the system. They show something of the trials expe- 
rienced, and are far from representing the extreme cases. 

Death of Two Superintendents.— Mr. Joseph E. Justice, well 

known as a teacher, in Cheatham County, was the first appointed 

* A CoxjHTT Supebintxndkmt's Day^s Wo&k.— Superintendent Tade, of Hamilton county, ^rriteB: 
**Te8terda7*B work: up at 3:30 A. M.; traveled fifteen miles on railroad; walked six miles; 
ii^ade up Civil District Clerk's report ; visited three schools ; examined one teacher ; traveled 
i^ui9 nules f^irther ^, and reached home by cars at 8 P. M„ eating one meal." 
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Superintendent in that county. Quietly, but faithfully devoting 
himself to overcoming the difficulties in the way of free schools, he 
was successful in their organization generally in the county. This ^h 
useful and estimable officer died during the past summer, 1869. 

Rev. J. Gr. McKee, who opened the first free schools for colored 
children in Nishville, in 1863, originally having the uncertain /fota 
tenure of a church basement, or the open air, for a school-room, wiw p^^] 
clearly pointed out as the man to carry universal, free education 
throughout the county. His zeal and his labors were too much for 
his health, and he died in the summer of 1868. 

To each of these faithful servants, the words of the poet may be 
fitly addressed : 

" Servant of God. well done ! 
Thy glorious warfare's past ; 
The battle's fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last." 

The County Executive Board. — This Board, composed of three 

Clerks of the Civil District Boards, is elected by the whole body of 
Clerks of Districts in the county. It has proved to be an exceed- 
ingly useful feature of the school organization. Indeed, so eflFectiTe 
are they, that they have done much labor in looking after educa- 
tional affairs of the county, not specially required by law. Their I '^^^ 
term of service should be fixed ; and it should be provided that va- I ^ 
cancies occurring may be filled by themselves, by selection from the I Ti^ 
list of School Board Clerks in the county. ' I 3ioi 
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STATISTICS. 



[All financial statistics are brought up to September 30, 18G9 ; all others to September 15, 1868-1 

Salaries and Expenses of State Superintendent and Office 

Salary of Superintendent, $4,600 OO 

Salary of Secretary for same, .--_ 1,200 0^ 

Incidental expenses of office, (postage, printing blanks and ^^. 

laws, furniture, etc.,) ^.-- 2,518 6^^ 

Total for the two years, $8,31 3 

From this take cost of permanent furniture, - - - - 727 




Net expense for the two years, -- $7,586 S 

Average annual net expense, 3,793 

Expense of Books for Needv Children— (As per section 12 
of the amended School Law of 18o8,) for two years, - - $99 70 
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Salaries of County Superintendents of the eighty-four coun- 
ties of the State; $38,305 00 

Average per year for whole State, 19,252 50 

" '' " " each county, 228 00 

Total of Expenses, etc. 

Total of approved outlay for schools by the State, - $535,291 04 
Average per year, -• _--- 267,645 52 

Aggregate of all the above items of outlay (for the 

two years,) 581,282 32 

Average per year, 299,641 16 

Besults of these Outlays, thus far, in the working of the sys- 
tern: 

White. Colored. Total. 

Number of school-houses built, - - - - 456 172 628 

Number of school-house sites secured, - 226 63 289 

Number of schools opened; 3,405 498 3,903 

Number of teachers employed (one session 

of iSve months), 4,614 

Number of different pupils in actual at- 
tendance, 160,027 25,818 185,845 

At the date of closing this Report, schools are rapidly opening 
where there were none last year, and the attendance in those open- 
ing for a second session is 25 per cent, greater than last session. 
The enrollment on the 1st of November is undoubtedly 200,000. 
Should the system go on undisturbed to the end of the year, we may 
reasonably look for an enrollment, then, of 250,000, out of our 
scholastic population, (imperfectly reported), of 418,725. 

Such, then, are the actual net results of our present system, in 
its two years of life. 

Additional Statistics by Grand Divisions. 

EAST TENNESSEE. 

White. Colored. Total. 

Number of school-houses built, 212 59 271 

Number of school-house sites secured, - - - 79 20 99 

Number of school houses burnt or destroyed - 19 
Number of school houses built wholly or partly 

by the Bureau, --. -- 20 

Average cost of tuition per scholar, for session of five months, in 
free schools, $1 to $5; in other schools, $6.25 to $15. 

Average pay of teachers per month — males, $16 to $48 ; females, 
$16 to $40. 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 

White. Colored. Total 

Number of school-houses built, ----- 155 84 249 

Number of school house sites secured, ... 90 35 125 

Number of school-houses burnt or destroyed, - 36 
Number of school-houses built wholly or partly 

by the Bureau, .---- 22 

Average cost of tuition per scholar, for session of five months, in 
free schools, $1.66 to $6.25; in other schools, $6 to $18. 

Average pay of teachers per month — males, $24 to $50 ; femalefi, 

$15 to $45. 

WEST TENNESSEE. 

White. Colored. Total 

Number of school-houses built, 79 29 108 

Number of school-house sites secured, - - - 57 8 65 

Number of school-houses burnt or destroyed, - 7 
Number of school-houses built wholly or partly 

by the Bureau, i---- 2 

Average cost of tuition per scholar, for session of five months, in 
free schools, $2.75 to $7.50 ; in other schools, $8 to $15. 

Average pay of teachers per month — ^males, $35 to $90; females, 

$30 to $55. 

THE WHOLE STATE. 

White. Colored. Total 

Number of school-houses built, 456 172 628 

Number of school-house sites secured, - - 226 63 289 
Number of school-houses burnt or destroyed, - 61 

Number of school-houses built wholly or partly 

by the Bureau, 44 

Average cost of tuition per scholar, for session of five monthB, in 
free schools, $1 to 7.50 ; in other schools, $6 to $18. 

Average pay of teachers per month — males, $16 to $90 ; females, 

$16 to $55. 

Comparisons. — !• The average yearly outlay for the office of 
State Superintendent, (including salaries and incidentals,) has been : 

In Tennessee, $3,793 29 

In Pennsylvania, for like purposes, 16,000 00 

[n Connecticut, 6,500 00 

In Wisconsin, 6,000 00 

In New York, 85,000 00 

These figures should be proof enough that this office needs a larger 
allowance than it has had, for clerk hire and other needed servioes, 
in carrrying on its laborious and complicated work. 



II. The average yearly outlay, for each County Superintendent's 
salary, has been : 

In Tennessee, $228 

In Illinois, for 1868, 929 

In Pennsylvania, for 1867, 800 

In Maryland, for 1866, 950 

In Wisconsin, -------- 690 

The total yearly outlay for salaries of County Superintendents, was: 

In Tennessee, - - - - $19,162 50 

In Pennsylvania, 60,000 00 

In Wisconsin, 68,000 00 

In Illinois, 94,758 00 

In New York, - - - - 113,000 00 

To make this comparison between Tennessee and other States 
full and fair, we ought to bring into view three additional items. 
Ultimately related to this supervision of schools : 1st, the outlay for 
city supervision ; 2d, the outlay for normal schools ; 3d, the outlay 
for teachers' institutes. 

Ist. The yearly outlay for city supervision, has been : 
In Tennessee, (Nashville and Memphis being the only ones), $6,000 

In Connecticut, 17,000 

InNewYork, - 75,000 

2d. The yearly outlay for normal schools, has been : 

In Tennessee, Nothing, 

In Wisconsin, $50,000 00 

In New York, 84,000 00 

In Pennsylvania, 77,851 00 

In Connecticut, 7,600 00 

In Illinois, for the "Normal University" alone, - - - 18,872 00 

In Upper Canada, 27,571 00 

In California, " " - ^,000 00 

3d. The yearly outlay by the State for teachers' institutes, has been : 

In Tennessee, Nothing. 

In Illinois, $1,995 00 

In Pennsylvania, 8,822 00 

In Ohio, 6,118 00 

III. A comparison of State outlays for public schools, with simi- 
lar outlays for all other purposes, gives the following : 

State, For Public Schools. For All Other Purposes. 

Tennesssee, 1869, $290,461 $2,394,940 

Maine, 1868, 805,369 403,601 

West Virginia, 1868, - - - - 523,057 555,891 

Illinois, 1868, 6,430,881 1,062,525 

New Jersey, 1,813,358 472,815 

Pennsylvania, 1868, - - - - 5,160,750 3,853,336 

California, 1868, 1,178,348 476,978 

Ohio, 1868, 4,816,495 2,978,995 

Wisconain, 1868, 1,774,478 946,519 
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Besides Tennessee's State outlay, several cities, counties and civil 
districts have raised, by voluntary local tax, and paid out for their 
public schools the gross sum of $131,567, (estimated). 

IV. In building school houses, wo find the following outlays in t 
year: 

In Tennessee, (over and above $11,000 given by the 

Bureau), $425,000 00 

In Illinois, 1,118,259 00 

In Pennsylvania, 1,991,000 00 

V. With regard to money raised by local taxation for outlay 
upon public schools, we find : 

In Tennessee, $131,567 

In Ohio, 1866, 2,029,676 

In Pennsylvania, 1867, 3,616,285 

In Wisconsin, 1,774,778 

These figures, and others that might be added at great lengA, 
ar«> the badis of the opinions presented on pages 97, 98 and 99. N > 
schv>ol svstem succeeds without the free and liberal exercise of 
tlie right of the people, in limited local organiiations, to vote a tax 
u{K>n themselves for the support of public schools. The decision 
of the Supreme Court against the constitutionality of the provision 
in the law of 1867 for civil district taxation, necessarily well nigh 
paralyted all educational efforts in the Sute. 

Those wishing to make further comparisons with other States are 
r^fernnl to pages 70 and 71 ; ako to pages 73 to 78, inclusiye. 
And« while it is gratifying that our first educational statistics are so 
g^^al when compared with what would have been shown at any 
(vvrmer time^ Tei« when placed by the side of similar statisticB firom 
many other States^ we find abundant r^MkSon to stimulate the greatest 
eff^MTt of our statesmen and oititens. The work is auspicuHisly b^un, 
and has only to be pr^^ssed forwaiU steadily and earnestly to bring 
Tennessei^ up in line with the fonMaost^ 

Y L Tutninjt (K>m these eompari$ons of ooi^Itcs with others, we 
v\\n^der a fi^w points su^tgesied by educational and related figures 
drawn (Vv>w our own finances. Let us look at what the State hoi 
xUm^^ ai^d what she ^^if to hav^ doa^. The sdoob haye had 
ap|vsvriion<Ki U' them tW eotWtvns from the taxes of 1866 and 
t5^7. awowaux^ to $1^5.07$: yietiin; ^> <iidi pnpil $1,68 for 
th* tw\^ y^^aw wxi^iNsl by ihi» t>^>rt. The S^attt collected from 
iW iMS'tvWx al^\ tW lat of l^^^ tfUr ^<hov>U which^ added to the 
s«iM JitMt |^>hM^ shsMiM aiake a total of liaiiK^ST; jieUing to 
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each pupil $8.78. This includes no income from the permanent 
School Fund. 

VII. The whole scholastic population was 410,000, in 1868. 
The entire enrollment of pupils in attendance at school, is 185,845. 
This leaves 224,155 not in attendance ; which shows over one-half 
of the whole, unreached hy free schools. How many of these are 
in private schools it has heen impossihle to ascertain. But the 
expense of tuition in private schools is too great to allow us to be- 
lieve that one-half of all our scholastic population can be supplied 
with schools of this class. 

VIII. The aggregate outlay by the State, $573,795 74, when 
distributed equally among the 185,845 enrolled pupils, gives as the 
cost of educating each in free schools $3.08; whilst in private 
schools it is at least three times as great a sum for each pupil en- 
rolled. Consequently the above-named aggregate outlay of $573,- 
795 would have educated only 61,948 children in private schools, 
instead of the 185,845 actually taught in the free schools. To 
educate in private schpols the whole scholastic population of Ten- 
nessee at the actual preselit rates in such schools, would cost 
$3,762,000 a year; but in our free schools, at the present rate of 
fuition, the cost would be only $1,262,000 a year. Hence, if the 
system could only have had for use the $1,110,597 that was put 
into the State Treasury by the people ea;j?re««Zy /or the free schools, 
this sum would have paid nearly in full for the five months' tuition 
of every one of the scholastic population in the whole State ; and 
that, too, without an additional dollar of expense for State and 
County Superintendence. 

IX. Instead of this rightful outlay upon its free schools, the 
State has, during these two years, paid out on account of crime 
$1,067,032, which is nearly double the sum paid out on account of 
the schools in the same time. Or, in other words, crime has made a 
direct draft upon the State Treasury of $533,516 a year! This 
for State outlay. Let us next see how the counties and cities are 
bleeding at every pore, on this same crime account. Exact reports 
it is not possible to get, but close approximations can be made. 
From twenty-eight counties, $113,000 are reported, not including 
Shelby or Davidson, or their cities, Memphis and Nashville. This 
rate would give $881,000 for eighty-two counties of the State. 
A legal gentleman, after careful examination of official records, 
gives me, for the last year's cost of crime in Davidson County, in- 
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duding Nashville, $250,000, In Shelby County, the Memphis 
police alone cost $147,702 ; making $600,000 undoubtedly a low 
estimate of the expense of administering justice in that single 
county. From these facts we get the aggregate for the eighty-four 
counties of the State, $1,081,000. This, added to the $533,516 
from the State Treasury, gives us, for the cost of crime as borne by 
Tennessee, $1,614,516. If we had heretofore been paying more 
for schools, we should now be paying less for crime. The gross 
value of property stolen and destroyed by criminals, I do not unde^ 
take to compute. 

The single item of bringing convicts to the penitentiary at Nash- 
ville has averaged $14,268.50 a year, for the last two years. Note 
that the average yearly cost of county supervision of schools was 
$19,152.50. 

X. In statistics, on page 72, it is shown that the average prodno- 

tion of value to each man, woman and child, is : 

In Massachusetts, • $166 60 

In Tennessee, 63 10 

A difference of $108.50 in favor of the bleak and sterile State, 
and against the fertile and temperate one. What makes this differ- 
ence ? Universal education in the one and the lack thereof in the 
other. For particulars and details of this vastly important point, 
see Appendix Cc. Let us now apply this vital fact : 

The population of Tennessee is, by last census, 1,109,801. Let all 
become as well educated as the population of Massachusetts. The 
result will be to make each earn an additional $108.50 a year. The 
total addition thereby to the wealth of the State would be $114,864,- 
403 a year. The State debt is less than $38,000,000. Hence the 
addition to the yearly State production caused by the above-named 
increase of intelligence, would pay off the State debt three times in 
a single year, and then leave a balance of nearly a round million 
dollars on hand. 

Another view : It is well ascertained that the intelligence added 
by knowing how to read and write adds one-quarter to the yearly 
product of value by a mere common laborer. Our blacks are 
mainly common laborers. Now the number of blacks enrolled as 
pupils in our free schools is hard upon 26,000. Their yearly pro- 
duct of value, at the Tennessee rate of $63.10, is $1,640,600. 
Let these *j6,000 become good readers and writers ; their produc- 
tion rises by one-quarter of itself, and thus adds $410,150 a year 
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to the wealth of Tennessee — a sum nearly equal to the two last 
years' outlay for free schools for the whole people of the State. 
If, then, the teaching of 26,000 freedmen does in one year pay the 
two years' schooling of the whole enrollment of the State, it seems 
worth while to teach them promptly and vigorously. 



PRESSING EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Ist. Correct ideas should he obtained and disseminated in regard 
to our educational aifairs. 

2d. The requirements of the fundamental law of the State in 
regard to school moneys should be more fully understood, and 
should be faithfully observed. This makes every dollar of money 
accruing to the State for school purposes sacred for those purposes, 
and renders it unconstitutional for any power, short of the people 
acting in due form for the abrogation of this feature of the Consti- 
tution, to divert it to any other purpose. The passage of any law 
to use school moneys for other purposes, is clearly unconstitutional. 

3d. It should be distinctly understood that the schools now 
legally opened and conducted in the faith that the State will pay 
over the moneys collected for school purposes, will have valid claims 
which cannot be constitutionally repudiated. 

4th. The apportionment of the collections from the tax of the 
year 1868, and the liquidation of claims for services now held by 
teachers, should be promptly made, 

6th. There should be renewed determination on the part of all 
teachers, directors, parents, and friends of education, and of the 
State, that no backward step be taken. 

6th. EflForts should follow to correspond with such a determina- 
tion. They should improve the present work as fast as possible, 
and let all who desire to know have the facts. 

7th. Not a school should be closed before its time. Every suc- 
ceeding terra of school under the system is an improvement on the 
preceding. The system has this excellent capacity for advance- 
ment towards perfectibility. The multitude of schools now open 
over the State have, as generally reported, twenty-five per cent, 
greater attendance than those opened in the same localities last 
year. Who could contemplate the catastrophe of closing these 
schools with composure ? What other calamity could equal it ? 
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8th. Nothing should be done to create distrust and add to the 
discouragement of school officers and friends of education, A 
generous confidence should be given them. Their efforts should 
have a fair trial. This is impossible, if every citizen does not do 
his duty. Up to the present, the system has not had a moment of 
fair trial. Educational meetings should be everywhere held. 

9th. There should be legislation limited and carefully devised, 
removing what experience has found defective in the system, and 
adding what it points out as necessary. None can afford to take 
the responsibility of any other. 

10th. Every school, not already opened in the State as the law 
requires, should be opened at once. The tax of 1869 is now in 
process of coUectien. It should yield about the same to the pupil 
as the tax of 1867 did, and it should be apportioned in season to 
pay those now teaching, when their five months' services close. 
Teachers and officers of the law should have no fear. The people 
pay the taxes for the schools, and the law provides for its expendi- 
ture in support of schools. Every obligation for services created 
in accordance with law will be valid. 

The people demand the schools, and should not be disappointed. 

A Word of Suggestion in Beference to the Repeal of the 

School Law. — Those who propose to destroy the present school 
law, I would most respectfully suggest, should consider that : 

I. It was enacted, after prolonged consideration, at great legis- 
lative cost. 

II. It has cost much labor and expense, also, to put the law in 
operation. 

III. The system it establishes is good in itself. 

IV. It has done superlative good elsewhere, and has accomplished 
more in Tennessee than could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances of want of money, and with opposition so persistent. 

V. It is now over the greatest necessary difficulties in the way of 
its success. 

VI. It is in the line of the education movement of the age. No 
State in the Union is now satisfied without an efficient system of 
free public schools. If this one, which has been inaugurated at 
such cost and with such care, is destroyed in Tennessee, it will 
necessarily be revived. It must be. Nothing can prevent it in 
any American State. The people will have it for their children. 
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The cost would, therefore, have to be incurred again. The responsi- 
bility, as a matter of course, will be traced and fixed where it be- 
longs. Bather who would not have it said of Tennessee, as in a 
late Annual Report of Prussia : '^ There is not a single human 
being in Prussia who does not receive education, intellectual and 
moral, sufficient for all the needs of common life?" 
To the friends of education I would say : 

^* Doubt not but success 
Will fashion the event in better shape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood." 

Carlyle says: "It is the clearest duty, prescribed by Nature 
herself, under silent but real and awful penalties, of governing per- 
sons in every society, to see that the people, so far as possible, are 
taught ; that wherever a citizen is born, some chance be offered him 
of becoming a man. This is forever the duty of governors and 
persons of authority in human societies.'' 



CONCLUSION. 

The struggle of these two years has been too intense, and fraught 
with consequences too far out-reaching all human conception, to pass 
even the least aids as trifles. My thanks are due to all who have in 
any way co-operated in perfecting the system of education, and 
promoting its success in the State, whether by railroad facilities, or 
influence of the press, or pen, or speech. They are especially due 
to your Excellency and your predecessor, for uniform and hearty 
co-operation in promoting this great public interest. 

Dr. A. Gattinger, Librarian, who by law receives five hundred 
dollars per annum, as Secretary of this office, though he could not 
be in the office, has labored earnestly and well, often at the cost of 
nights of rest, on the books of population and finance, which he 
could take elsewhere. To Professor Henry Pomeroy, A» M., of 
Dandridge, Jefierson County, formerly Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in Lawrence University, Wisconsin, of large experience, ready 
in office work, familiar with the philosophy of our American free 
school system, and observant of the facts in its development, I am 
indebted for continued and very competent assistance, especially in 
the statistics. 

It is due that I should say to all who have set no measure to the 
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violence of their opposition, and to those who have placed no limits 
to their misrepresentations of the system, and of mO) personally, 
that their hostility has not been reciprocated* Guarded by i 
thorough consciousness of the rightness of my own purpose to doaa 
well as in my power the work committed to me, at whatever sacrifiM 
of convenience and health ; though the flames of hostile pyrotechnioi, 
thrown never so violently, have arisen about me, they have created 
no hesitancy, nor given me a moment of heat. For the evil they 
have done — stopping the building of school-houses, and closing 
schools, and hindering the success of the system — I am not respona- 
ble. My regret is, that they did not save themselves the folly and 
pangs of their sin against the public and themselves, and that more 
schools have not been opened, more and better school-houses built, 
more teachers been paid, and more pupils instructed. 

But those who have, with the hope of personal advantage, made 
attacks on the system and its officers, we may hope ere long to see 
champion it for the same reason. Some appearing to think the 
sensitive condition of the public mind was opportune, have fooled 
themselves for my amusement, by charging dishonesty. There has 
been neither temptation nor trial in that direction. Pecuniary 
honesty has been among the virtues on which I have felt the least tax. 
The task has been to furnish skill and prudence that should never be 
at fault, zeal that should never flag — patience, never lacking en- 
durance — and to keep the over-tasked vital forces from extinction. 

Misrepresentation, bitterness, are not terms adequate to express 
the character of the opposition in difierent quarters. This has, 
however, in not a few instances, given place to strong favor and 
earnest support. Had the system had ample means, or even the 
moneys the people had paid to the State for its support, or had it 
had no friends that were neither hot nor cold, and no enemies utterly 
unscrupulous of the public welfare, but had it been given a fair 
trial upon its merits, how much more satisfactory its results ! 

Committing the system to the Providence under whose favor it 
has been inaugurated, and to the efibrts of the noble men who believe 
in man and God, who watch and g^ard the interests of the young, I 
would remind the ambitious of Napoleon's declaration, that ^^ the 
true victories, which we need never lament, are those won over the 
domain of ignorance," and would recall to the recollection of states- 
men the striking remark of the sage historian, who, reviewing the 
rise and fall of States and peoples, exclaimed : ^^ What is the firqt 
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part of politics ? Edacat^on. And the second ? Education. And 
the third ? Education. ' ' 

Events with the young will not wait for sluggish movements. 
Soon, all efforts for those now young will be too late. It is stated 
that when the philosopher, Anazagoras, lay dying for want of sus- 
tenance, one of his distinguished pupils sent him a sum of money. 
"Take it back," said the dying sage; "if he wished to keep the 
lamp alive, he ought to have administered oil before." For the 
parent or State that neglects the child there may be occasion for a 
more cutting rebuke. The Scripture maxim, "He that soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully,'' holds true of States and their expendi- 
tures for schools. 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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The rapidity and the limited clerical force with which this report has heen 

prepared and passed into print, have left their marks — some of them, as usual in 

such cases, being strange and unaccountable. Part of the most important are 

here corrected. 

Page 13, line 32, for •' 1868." read 1869. 
" 18, lines 32 and 33, for text, read at KnoxviUe; also the. State Association of Teachers at Mem- 
phis. 
" 21, line 16, for " four hundred and fifty," read five hundred and tioo thousand. 
" Zi, « 4, for "noble," read a6te. 
" 26, " 30, for " on," read or. 
" 36, " 3, for " was," read loerc. 

41, ** 1, for ** aemiark," read remark. 

42, " 18, for " two," read more. 
44, '* 3, for " comes." read ceases. 

44, " 33, for " no," read so little. 

45, " 25, for •• legislative," read regulates. 

46, " 34, for *• Cowley's," read Cowdery's. 
46, " 35, for " admired " read admirable. 

" 40, ** 36, for •' proposea," read prepared. 
'* 48, '• 9, for " B," read Z. 

48, last line, omit "much." 

49, line 1, for " reading," read or his reading so much. 
49, " 4th from bottom, for ** their," read its. l 

** 50, ** 15, for " Corrie," read Currie, -^ 

51, after "Appendix," insert W. 
53, line 32, for '• they," read churches. 

5i, " 12, for *' sieks," read sinks. 

65, " 31, for *• had," read made, 

66, " 7, for *' a department," read a Department of Education. 

67, •* 18, after "Appendix," insert U, 
69, " 36, for"for,'*^read6M<. 
69, " 38, for " L," read Z. 

73, " 23, for " sinister results to its subject," read similar results to Uh oppoiitte*'' 

78, '< 14, for " $380," read $38,000, 

80, " 9, for "have," read leave. 

86, " 16, for " eighty," read eighty-four. 

86, " 29, for "A.'^read Xand Y. 

88, " 12, for "cross roads and friends," read cross road and fireside. 

93, " 21, for *' hftve," read leave, 

94, " 7, for " great taxation," read taxation for this purpose. 

98, " 16, for *^tax,"'read «aM7. 

99, " 21, for " therefore instruction," read therefore ordyfor instruction. 
118, " 39, for " effects," read e#or«8. 
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APPENDIX. 

Page xc, for " G. T. Boutwell," read O. S. BoutwelL 
** ciii., line 13, the right footing is $1,314,434.73. 
" ciii., line 15, the sum of money given should read $1,314,434.73. 
'* cxxix., line 27, for " introduction," read instruction, 

NoTB. — As illustrating the increase of enrollment in the Schools since Sept. 16, 1869, we 

five this fact ; — Overton County, credited with an enrollment of 1274, then, has since sent in 
,328 as the present number. 
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A. 

MoBFBEESBOBO, Sept 13, 1869. 

Gen, John Eaton, Jb., SupH Public Instruction: 

■Sib: — In reply to your request, made to me, to furnish to your Department, to 
be kept with its records, a history of the origin and of the passage of the ^^Act for 
the Re- organization, Supervision, and Maintenance of Common Schools," I respect- 
fully submit the following : 

The Hon. John Trimble, on the 13th of April, 1865, offered to the Senate the 
Senate Resolution No. 26, as follows : 

** Resolved— ThBi it be referred to the Committee on Common Schools and Education, to 
take into early and earnest consideration the whole matter of Free Common Schools, and at as 
early f* 
throu} 
raisec 



into eariy ana eamesif cousiaeraiion me wnoie matter oi r ree common scnoois, ana at as 
r a day as practicable, report a system of Free Common Schools, to be put into operation 
uffhout the State. That it also report what tax is necessary, and how ihe same may be 
id." 

This resolution, under a suspension of the rules, was referred to the Committee 
of which I was Chairman. 

The Committee on Education and Common Schools made the following report 
June 8, 1866: 

" The Committee on Education and Common Schools have the important subject referred to 
them under consideration. The edacational interest of the State has awakened a new and more 
intense feeling in its behalf, growing out of the belief that the future of Tennessee demands a 
more thorough system of public instruction than that upon our statute books, In connection 
with this topic, the Committee cannot forbear to say, that the work before them needs careful 
investigation and comparison of the school systems in successful operation in other States, to 
organize one for Tennessee, eminently calculated to elevate the character of our Primary 

hf 



Schools. 
*'The 
of this General Assembly, that they may mature their deliberalicms and perfect a bill. 



*' The Committee ask that the time to make their report be postponed till the next meeting 

deliberalicms and p( 

*'W. BOsSON, Chairman." 



The summer months of 1865 were employed in reading the school systems of 
other States, corresponding with and receiving the reports and suggestions of State 
Superintendents, and perfecting the original bill. On completing this work, in 
September, 1865, I had the bill printed for the purpose of submitting the system 
to the criticism and judgment of Educators of our own and other States. Owing to 
the magnitude of the subject, I deemed it of the^rst importance to have the sys- 
tem as practicable and perfect as the common councils of Educators could make it, 
having reference to the character of our people as I had observed it for twenty-five 
years, and their new, changed relations. A meeting was called of the practical 
educators of Nashville, and obtained their criticisms and suggestions. Copies of 
the printed bill were sent to George B. Emerson, of Boston, Professor Edwards, of 
Ohio, and Professor L. C. Draper, of Wisconsin, for their consideration, and re- 
ceived their slight amendments and approval. The work was greatly encouraged 
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by the friendly and timely suggestions of the Rev. J. B. Lindsley, of the Nashifille 
University, the Rev. Mr. Hume, of the East Tennessee University, Senator Joseph 
Fowler, Judge Samuel Watson, Professor Lawrence, Professor Ogden, of Nashville 
and the Hon. Horace Maynard, of Knoxville — all of whom, familiar with the "old" 
system, regarded the ^*new" as meeting the educational wants, and adapted to the 
existing condition of the educational interests of the State. 

I incorporated into the system those features of other systems adapted to our 
condition aud wants, and which had been found necessary and healthful, leaving 
out much, hereafter to be added when our educational interests shall be more fully 
developed. 

On the 2'Hh October, I860, as Chairman of the Committee, I presented the Senate 
Bill No. 170, '*An Act to provide for the Re-organization, Supervision and Main- 
tenance of Common Schools,*' accompanied by a written report, from^hich I make 
the following extract : 

*' In entering on the discharge of the responsible duty entrusted to them, your Committee 
could see no good reason why trxe educational system should not be removed as far as poesible 
from all friction with, or dependency on, any otner executive branch of the State Government. 
The object sought by the" organization— its importance — the vast interests involving the in- 
stu*uction of the young — the cultivation and development of the intellect of the present Jand up- 
rising generation of the future — claim that our Free Common School System should rely for its 
usefulness and success on its own economy, strength, and self-sustaining machinery, and not 
on the disinterested agencies connected with other branches of the Civil Government. It will 
be seen, therefore, that we have so arranged the parts and completed the system that it may 
stand alone, dignified by its independence, relying on its own agencies and energy for the ac- 
complishment of its important mission. We have also aimed to remove the agencies and op- 
erations of the system as far as possible from frequent political influence, which so often mis- 
directs the wisest legislation. The bill preserves the personal interests of Education to the 
electors in the sub-districts, by the popular election of Directors, and their representative voice 
in the election of County Superintendents. Your Committee believe that a powerful stimulus 
would be given to the sause of popular education by the services of an eflScient County Super- 
intendent, who should devote a sufficient time to the educational interests of his special dis- 
trict, exercising a thorough supervision of the schools and their ecAiomy, collecting statistics 
and detailed statements of the conduct of teachers, and the progress and condition ofthe school 
interests of his county, cautiously observing that the school taw is faithfully executed, and 
thus inspiring with the teachers, in the schools and among school officers and people of his 
district, a generous devotion and liberal enthusiasm in the noble work of Education. ♦ * * 
'* The Committee do not deem it necessary to present an argument in support of Public In- 
struction. The experience of the last four years— the long suspension of tne work — the ne- 
glected instruction of the children of the State — the inefficiency of the present school system 
(the patchwork of forty years of legislation) to build up and energise popular instruction — all 
alike demand from the Legislature the organization of a broad and liberal system of Public In- 
struction, that shall place our own alongside of our sister States in the civilizing and ennobling 
enterprise of instructing and educating the intellectual and moral character of the rising gen- 
erations, on whose intelligence and virtue is to rest the future welfare and happiness of the 
State. The Common Schools of Tennessee should be declared as free as the air we breathe, 
as common and as priceless as the gushing waters provided for man's refreshment, to every 
child of proper age, and their support should be derived from a tax on all the property of the 
State." 

The Bill passed its first reading October 28Lh, 1865, and one hundred copies 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate. November 6th, the Bill passed 
its second reading, with slight amendments, every section being read, explained, 
compared, and advocated ; and came up as the special order for its third reading, the 
5th of December, when it was amended on my motion, and made the special order 
for the 12th of January, 1866, when its further consideration was resumed ; and 
from the 12th to the 22d of January, the Bill No. 170, passed through a searching 
discussion as the continued special ij^rder, requiring constant explanation and de- 
fense of its assaulted provisions ; and especially that of the 17t.h seOtion, provid- 
ing for the equal education of the colored children. An amendment was offered 
"that the education of the colored people, shall be by taxation, to be levied and 
collected upon the property of the colored population ; that was attempted to be 
amended, by striking out the entire 17th section; both amendments failed. Ayes 
13, Noes 5. The previous question was then moved and carried, and the bill put 
on its reading and lost. Ayes 8, Noes 9. January 23d, Senator Bowen asked 



leave to record his vote, and voting in the affirmative, moved a reconsideration of 
the vote rejecting the bill. The 17th section of the bill, so far in advance of colored 
suffrage and colored manhood, was obnoxious, arid deemed to be premature. 

The vote rejecting the bill, was reconsidered February 13th, and put on its final 
passage, and after a single argument was passed, but despoiled of some features 
of the original bill. 

The bill was immediately transmitted and came up in the House May the 18th, 
1866; read the first time and referred to the Committee on Education and Com- 
mon Schools. The committee returned the bill without report, and on the 19th of 
May, it was taken up, and a motion made to indefinitely postpone the bill, which for 
the want of a quorum was not considered. The bill No. 170, was called up May 
25th, and made the special order for November 12th, 1866. This postponement 
afforded an opportunity to members to investigate the subject, and to consult 
their constitaents. February 26th, 1867, the bill was again considered, and bill 
No. 865, offered in lieu, which was voted down by a decisive vote; and No. 170, 
made the special order for the 27th and 28th, when it came up for consideration 
on pending amendments, leading to an abandonment of all House amendments, 
and the bill was passed on the 28th. Ayes 38, Noes 29. Transmitted to the Senate, 
and was signed by the Speakers of both Houses, and became the law, March, 1867. 

The opposition to the bill, was founded generally on the following objections: 

First, — To assess a general tax on property and polls, for educational purposes ,, 
would require the wealthy counties to assist in the education of the children of the 
poorer counties. 

Second, — That the large cities and towns supported their own schools, and ought 
not to be taxed and the moneys distributed pro rata for the support of education 
in- other localities. This class of objectors wo^uld vote for the bill, if the amount to 
be levied and collected in each county, was permitted to remain to be used for 
school purposes in the city, towns, or county wherein collected. 

Third, — That the amount of money proposed to be levied and collected by the 
bill, would afford too much education in advance of that which the children had 
been accustomed to receive under the old law. 

Fourth, — The white people owned all the property of the State, and ought not to 
be taxed to educate the colored children of the State. This objection had very great 
weight with Senators and members of the House, and assumed a more threatening 
attitude of opposition, than any others. 

All these objections were more popular at that time, than wise. 

It is gratifying to be advised, that you have found the machinery of the law, to 
work smoothly, when operated by competent hands That, instead of the ma- 
chinery being too cumbersome, its agents have been only equal to the demand of 
the work, in taking charge of and directing under the law, the most weighty in- 
terests of the State. 

The less of the School Fund, deposited in the Bank of Tennessee, the interest of 
which was annually appropriated to the support of schools ; the financial embar- 
rassment incidental to the war, and the want of a proper system in accounting 
for the money properly by law belonging to the "Fund," for annual distribuiipn, 
has generally embarrassed and retarded the smooth working of the law. All that 
is now required, is a wise, just and prompt execution of the law, to accomplish in 
a satisfactory manner the benefits designed to be secured by the organization of 
the system. It should have a fair trial, ought not to be tampered with for "light 
and transient" causes and objections, but time should be afforded to determine 
what wholesome amendments may be required. 
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As a Senator, and afterwards as a member of the House, and as Chairman of ibe 
Committee on Education and Common Schools in the House, on which I happened 
to have a seat, the cause of education has received my earnest, honest, and de- 
voted attention, and no one will be more gratified than myself, if the system 
under consideration shall be a success, or that another shall take its place and 
accomplish more good. W. BOSSON. 



B. 

NOTICE OP APPOINTMENT. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
[Office Superintendent Public Instbuctiok, 

Nashville, October 22, 1867. 



Sib : — This is to notify you, that after careful consideration, I have been 
led to repose special confidence in your ability and virtues, as well as in your skill 
in the art of teaching, and have decided to appoint you, and do hereby appoint 
you, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the County of 

Your attention is specially invited to the School Law, and to the accompanying 
letter. Your duties will be fundamental, and of the utmost consequences to*every 
citizen, and to the State. No man has abilities, or attainments in virtue or in- 
telligence, too great, or in station too high, to relieve him of the obligation to co- 
operate in efforts to promote the education and elevation of the young. It is 
your duty: first, to qualify according to law ; second, to promote the most speedy 
exepution of the School Law in your county. 

You are desired to forward to this oflSce, your acceptance of this appointment, 
and a copy of the oath you filed with the County Clerk, at once. Before your , 
Bond can be fixed^ as required by law, the school fund and the scholastic popula- 
tion of the State, must be ascertained ; and from them, the appropriation to your 
county must be determined. Your bond must be double this appropriation. 
If, therefore, you forward to this office, within thirty days, a notice of the filing 
by you of the proper bond, as required by law, a Commission will be issued to 
you as Superintendent of Public Instruction for the County of 

But, if this office is not informed at once, of your acceptance of this appoint- 
ment, and of your having filed the oath of office, this appointment will be con- 
sidered as null and void; and further, should not the notice of the filing of the 
bond reach this office within the thirty days, as above, no Commission will issue, 
and the position will be treated as vacant. 

You will be anxious to know what your compensation will be. You will notice 
in the law, this is to be fixed by a Board of Commissioners. So far as there has 
been any expression of opinion, by them, in reference to the salary to be fixed, it 
has been in favor of making it a reasonable compensation for the services re- 
quired and rendered in the county. 

Very respectfully, yours, etc. 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Superintendent Pttblie Instruction, 
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C. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

OpFICB SuPEMIfTENDENT PlTBLIO InSTBUCTION, 

Nashyille, October 22j 1867. 



Sir : — In communicating to you the notice of your appointment as 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction, I take the opportunity to address 
you more in detail upon the work before you. It is of great importance that you 
should enter at once upon the discharge of your duties with all energy, earnest- 
ness and prudence. Numerous letters, as well as personal representations, reach- 
ed me from different portions of the State, before the law g^e me any legal au- 
thority, and consequently before I could reply officially, asking information in 
reference to all the details of organization under the new School Law, manifest- 
ing great and gratifying interest in the object of the law, and in some cases, not 
a little impatience to see in schools the results of the taxes already paid. 

The gain of ignorance and of vice, through the interruption of educational in- 
stmmentalities during the war, and the tens of thousands formerly prohibited the 
adyantage of schools, just now crying aloud for a knowledge of letters, unite in 
suggesting considerations, rendering it most important that there should be no 
unnecessary delay in organizing the schools in every district in the State. Special 
responsibilities are imposed upon you by the terms of the law. These have been 
increased by the delay of organization. If the Act of March 6th, 1867, under 
which the schools are now to be conducted, had been fully executed up to this 
time, you should be able to report to this office, forthwith, at least : 

1st, That on the first Saturday in June, at the usual voting place in each civil 
district, a Board of three School Directors was elected for each sub-district. 

2nd, That the records of that election were properly certified to the Directors 
chosen, for preservation. 

8rd, That these Directors, duly qualified and organized by electing a clerk, pro- 
c^eeded in the discharge of every duty. 

4th, That the Clerks so elected have organized, as required, ^ the Board of 
IKMrectors for the civil district, and met at least in regular session, on the ^ 'first 
^^onday of September." 

6th, That "the Directors in each sub-district," "between the first and third 
ISiondays in May," took **an enumeration of all the white and colored youths 
"fcetween the ages of six and twenty years," and reported as per section 7. 

Prom some counties, a portion of these facts can be reported , from others 
~Kione. The organization of Boards of Directors, and the taking of the scholastic 
X^opalation, are essential to the execution of the law. Lack of information has 
'V)een largely the cause of these omissions. The progress of time has rendered 
oompliance with the law, according to the specified dates, impossible ; but the ob- 
ject and spirit of the law remain. The undischarged obligations are still bind- 
ing. The great public good to be accomplished, demands that every obstacle 
*liould be overcome in meeting those obligations. The spirit of the law not only 
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implies a correction of these omissions, but the terms of the law provide for 
that correction specifically in part. It requires **the State Superintendent to de- 
vote his time to the care and improvement of common schools, and the promo- 
tion of the general interests of the education of the State." 

This office is made the medium of communicating the information necessary for 
the execution of the laws relating to schools. The Superintendent must not only 
furnish copies to the Superintendents of Counties, but must accompany them 
**with appropriate forms and instructions for carrying said law into execution." 
Each County Superintendent receives a corresponding responsibility for his 
county. "The County Superintendent of Education shall have the care of the 
educational interests of the county. He shall visit frequently the sub-district 
schools of the county, counsel with and encourage Directors and Teachers, see 
that the common school law is properly enforced, and do all things to promote 
the cause of education in the county.'* 

Now, therefore, in the discharge of my duties, and for the furtherance of the 
discharge of yours, in bringing the execution of the law up to the present time, 
by promoting the 4oing of what has been omitted, I most earnestly press upon 
your immediate attention the prompt compliance with the spirit, and as ftr as 
possible, with its terms ; and do therefore instruct you to convey to each civil 
district, and to each sub-district, as far as known in your county, copies of the 
law ; — it would be well if you should do this in person, — calling special attention, 

I. To section 4, of the School Act of March 5th, 1867, and furthering, by every 
means in your control, organization according to its provision. The best men, 
who will do most, without compensation, for the education of the people, are 
needed as Directors. The manner of caring for the records of their election, and 
the manner of their qualification, as well as their organization, should be the 
same as if they had been elected in June. Should there exist any doubt in re- 
gard to the boundaries of sub-districts, you should call attention to section 1, 
which provides, that "every organized civil district shall compose but one school 
district, for all purposes connected with the general interest of education;" and 
further, that "the several districts which now are, or may hereafter l)e established, 
shall be regarded as sub-districts." The old school district here recognized as has 
been understood, was according to sec. 981 of the Code, a civil district, unless the 
Commissioners *'laid off* the county differently. These Commissioners were re- 
quired to furnish a "plan of the district or districts, altered or created, to the 
County Court Clerk,** "to be registered in his book." If, on application to the 
Clerk of the County Court," no information can be obtained upon any such 
sub-division of the civil districts, nor authentic information from any other 
source, then, according to the terms of the Act of March 6th, and of the Code, 
the civil district must be treated as a sub-district in organizing a Board of Direc- 
tors. You will observe, also, sec. 8, provides, "where there is but one sub-school 
in any civil district of the State, the Directors thereof shall discharge the duties 
conferred on the civil district Board of Education, until such time as two or more 
sub-district schools are organized;" that is, if any civil district was divided, as 
provided by the Code, into sub-districts, each sub-district is to be organized as 
provided in section 4 ; and if a civil district has not been so divided, then it is to 
be organized as in the case of a sub-district. Each old school district, whether 
its territory is embraced in one or more civil districts, is to be "regarded as a 
sub-district." The organization of the Boards of Directors completed, you will 
call attention, 

II. To the duty of each Board to take an enumeration of the scholastic pop- 
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ulation, colored and white, male and female, between the ages of six and twenty 
years. It is important that the report to you should give the names of each one 
of the scholastic population. These reports you will consolidate and forward 
here, as required. Section 7 provides : in case of omission, by the proper sub- 
district officers, to take this enumeration at the designated date, that '4t shall be 
the duty of the Clerk of the Board of Education for the civil district, to employ 
a competent person to do the same, and allow a reasonable compensation for his 
services." There having been no Directors in the sub-district, there can, of 
course, be no civil action taken for the omission this season, as suggested in that 
section. If any civil district fails to organize, and there is, therefore, no Clerk 
of the Board of Education to do this, a case is presented for which there is no 
specific provision in the law ; but the necessity for the enumeration remains. 
The law, moreover, is imperative and fixes the penalty. Sec. 43 provides, that, 
"any school district, city, incorporated town or village, which shall have failed 
to make and return the scholastic enumeration required by this Act, shall not be 
entitled to receive any portion of the Common School Fund." The absence of 
the enumeration of scholastic population in a single civil district, will, in the 
first place, deprive the children of that district of all benefits from the school 
fond ; and, second, will interfere with the distribution of that fund throughout 
the State in every county. To you alone, this office looks directly for the report 
of the scholastic population. It is to be most earnestly hoped, that no civil dis- 
trict will, by failing to organize, create a derangement so serious. Should any 
one fail, your wisdom maybe able to devise means, through voluntary efforts of 
public-spirited gentlemen in the county, to secure the taking of the enumeration, 
80 that the necessary results may be forwarded to this office, and the public 
benefits intended by the law for every child may be neither delayed nor turned 
aside. 

III. You should at once call the attention of the Board of Education in cities 
or incorporoted towns, if there are any in your county : let, to section 30, and 
obtain for this office a copy of their last report, also the report of the scholastic 
population for their municipality. You should also call their attention, 2d, to 
section 17; and if they have not already complied with its provisions, you should 
urge upon them the importance of immediate and adequate action. Should any 
Board of Education refuse to furnish these separate schools for colored youth, 
according to the requirements of the law, such refusal they will see, is to be 
reckoned among those acts, the non-per.formance of which makes it unlawful 
"for the County Superintendent to pay over any portion of the Common School 
Fund to any local Treasurer" of such non-complying school organization. 

IV. Touching the adoption, by any Board of Directors when organized, of 
schools previously established, I should deem anything at present unnecessary, 
were it not for the numerous inquiries already before me. Manifestly, the teachers 
of such schools must have certificates from the County Superintendent, and the 
schools must, in all respects, comply with the requirements of the law, by 'being 
under the mangement of the appropriate school officers. If this is done, there 
may be, in some instances, special advantages in taking up existing schools 
These schools are, in some instances, for colored youth, and in others for white. 
The same principle applies to each. Perhaps, however, in some communities, 
special irritation may be avoided by retaining the schools for colored youth, al- 
ready established, with only such changes as are necessary to conform to the 
school law. All friends to the State, and all who wish well for mankind, should. 
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that it forces the commingling of races. Th«re is no such provision in it And 
this excitement of old prejudices can only he injurious. 

Each Superintendent can only he held responsihle for the administration of the 
law as it stands. It was not framed, neither can it he executed, in the interest of 
any class, hut for all classes and for all the people. Communities need have no 
douht that you and each Superintendent will he carefully held accountahle for its 
impartial administration; It will gratify my earnest desire, should its adminis- 
tration in reference to the point upon which there is so much sensitiveness in so 
many communities, he so just and faithful as to leav^ no room for reasonahle com- 
plaint. 

These first instructions are extended only so far as is deemed essential to start 
the operation of the law. Free and frequent communication is desired from you 
and all others favorable to the great public work. But prompt and full reports 
will he required from you. Your first report should cover, at a date- as early as 
possible, all the requirements of these instructions. They shonld specify, 

Ist, The facts of organization. 

(a) The number of Boards of Education in each civil district, their names, and 
the one selected as clerk. 

(b) The extent to which the Boards organized, have acted under the law; 
whether they have secured the levying of any special local tax, or taken any 
other measures for the esta'blishment of schools. 

(c) The civil districts or sub-districts, if any, which have not organized up to 
that date. 

2d, the scholastic population, by sub-district and civil districts. 

Srd, The school-houses, if there be any, and their condition. 

4th, Any school lands or funds known to belong to the State. 

6th, The probable number of Teachers, and their qualifications, that your county 
can furnish for its schools, 

6th, Any other information bearing upon the execution of the law in your 
county. 

These reports should be complete from all quarters of the State by the l2th of 
November next. We may expect, also, at that date, from the appropriate source, 
a complete view of the school revenues. This ofOice will then be furnished with 
the proper data, and can determine the appropriation for each county ; and the 
Commissioners for the school funds can fix the salaries of the Superintendents. 
The Boards of Directors in the respective districts will know the amount of money 
they have to expend, and the work of securing houses and teachers and opening 
schools can be entered upon at once. The labors of the Superintendents through- 
out the State will have tested, somewhat, the school law, and have gathered a 
considerable amount of information. 

The Legislature will still be in session, and can, if necessary, take advantage of 
the facts then noted, in determining the modifications of the law, if any in their 
wisdom, are demanded. 

The Teachers of the State meet here November 13th and 14th, and it is 
expected that all the railroads of the State will issue tickets at half fare, to the 
educators in attendance. The most eminent friends of education in the State, 
and others from other States, prominent as educators in the nation, are expected 
to be present to assist on the occasion, by addresses and counsels. Your personal 
attendance is desired here at that time. Indeed, if your heart is thoroughly in 
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the work assigned you, you will hardly consent to forego the oportunity thus af- 
forded you, of preparing for the discharge of your duties. Beach here Tuesday, 
the 12th, if you can, 

I shall expect to meet all the County Superintendents ; for, in addition to the 
advantage they will gain from the great gathering of ednoators, I shall take the 
occasion, when they are assembled, to "counsel and advise*' with them, as required 
by law, on the "selection of school books,** the "qualification of teachers,*' "methods 
of teaching,*' "arrangement of school districts," "location and construction of 
school houses;** and to convey to them such other "instruction for carrying" the 
school laws into execution as may then seem to be desirable. I expect to effect ar- 
rangements, by which teaehers of Nashville will present model classes, white or 
colored, illustrating — 
1st, The calling 9ind dismissing of school and classes. 
2d, The best method of primary teaching with charts and black boards. 
3rd, The teaching of common things, or object lessons. 
4th, Th9 teaching of Spelling. 
5th, »* " Reading. 

6th, " «* Arithmetic. 

7th, " " Geography. 

8th " " Writing. 

9th, " ** Grammar. 

10th, " " Singing. 

11th, The training of pupils in conduct, both in reference to their health and 
their morals. 

These model illustrutions, it is expected, will be accompanied with discussion by 
practical educators. You will do well to promote the attendance of all persons in 
your county, who propose to seek of you certificates of qualification to teach in 
the schools under your supervision. A moment*s thought on the condition of .edu- 
cational information in the State, will suggest to any one, the great benefit to result 
from such a meeting. If we were able to realize our wishes, its salutary influence 
in aiding to start aright the system of free common schools, will be incalculable 
Every motive should inspire us to do the best. The responsibilities committed to 
us are most delicate, solemn and far-reaching. Trusting to the aid of Him from 
whom these responsibilities are received, and to the intelligent co-operation of the 
people for whose benefit they are undertaken, let us go forward, undeterred by 
any obstacles, expecting that the system now inaugurated, is to give to Tennessee 
all the benefits in material prosperity, and in the advancement of intelligence and 
virtue, derived by any State from the best schools, under the best management. 

Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

JOHN EATON ,Jb., 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
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CIRCDLAR LETTER TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

OrriCB SUPBBIIJTENDENT PUBLIC InSTBTTCTION, 

Nashville, March 17, 1868. 

The instructions from this office of October 22, 1867, attempted to clear upthe 
misapprehensions and misinterpretations of the School Law, so far as these had 
been made known to me. In doing these, I also hoped to make all the sugges- 
tions necessary to complete the work of organizing districts and taking scholaatic 
enumeration. Those instructions contemplated personal interviews with the 
County Superintendents here at the meeting of the educators of the State, Nov- 
ember I3 and 14, when reports of organization and of scholastic popii^ation were 
to be received. Many, though not all, of the County Superintendents were here; 
some at great personal expense and inconvenience, and all had found so many 
practical and serious obstacles in the way of their educational work, that few 
were able to present the reports required. 

The meeting of the State Association was one long to be remembered for the 
progress it indicated in the educational spirit. The meetings and conferences of 
the Superintendents were, in addition, of great significance. It was especially 
gratifying to me to observe the favorable impression made by the spirit and 
ability of the County Superintendents. They discussed, with great care, all the 
difficulties they had encountered ; embodied their views of such changes as seemed 
to be required in the School Law, and left them with me for the use of the Legis- 
lature- A considerable time was spent in discussing "the arrangement of 
School Districts," the " location and construction of School^Houses," "qualifica- 
tions of teachers," and *' methods of examination," and the "selection of Text 
Books." In reference to this last topic, all seemed to feel the importance of a ju- 
dicious selection, and of Using the same books throughout the State; and after 
reviewing several plans for accomplishing theit purpose, agreed that each should 
send to me a statement of the books he preferred, and that, with these statements g 
before me, I should select and announce for use those books which would, in my 
judgment, best secure uniformity and efficiency. 

Additional meetings were proposed in other parts of the State. Reports of or* 
ganization of districts, and of scholastic population, were to be forwarded as fast 
as possible. All were anxious about the amount of money to be disbursed by the 
State, and I could only say that I, as others, had first learned that the school tax 
had not been collected, but that, on inquiry of the Comptroller, I had been in- 
formed that it had been collected, and that his report contained the substance ot 
all the information I had upon the subject. The correspondence of the office oc- 
casioned by the difficulties in organization, became enormous. Reports from 
counties came in slowly — not a few quite imperfect. 

Another important educational meeting was held in Knoxville, near the last of 
December, at which were also present many County Superintendents. 

About this time it was made public that the Comptroller had said to an Educa- 
tional Committee, calling upon him for information, that there was do school 
money in the Treasury — that it had all been used to pay interest on the bonds for 
railroads , * 
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The feelings and inquiries awakened in the public mind by this statement, as 
they reached me through the letters which poured into the office, were depressing 
in the extreme; answering them in every case would have been impossible. No 
school money bad come into my hands, or under my supervision. There had 
been no meeting of the Commissioners of the School Fand. No fund had come 
under their care, The entire educational work depended upon securing funds for 
school purposes, and that was "to be determined by the course pursued by the 
Legislature, in shaping the condition of the revenue. For my own assurance of 
what was possible, I was compelled to study carefully and somewhat in detail, 
not only the facts, but the general financial principles upon which the receipts of 
the State were to be increased, and the expenditures for railroad interest, and 
leakages in the revenue diminished. jBy the leakages in the defective Revenue 
Law, as shown by the Comptroller, it appeared that one county diminished the 
amount due tho State some twenty-six thousand dollars. It was soon plain to me 
that a revision of the Revenue Laws, and firm adherence to a few essential prin- 
ciples of finance, would carry the State triumphantly over its difficulties, and re- 
store means for the use of schools ; and my anxiety, never able to overcome my 
confidence in the final issue, soon began to give way to the conviction that the 
L^islature would not only make such school amendments as were necessary to 
the success of the Free Scliool system, were the funds in the Treasury and now 
ready for use, but would also give the finances of the State such improvement as 
would enable payments to be made in a few months, to all places where the 
School Law is complied with and schools are taught. 

The Legislature has now done its work and adjourned. All the great reme- 
dial measures before it had not time to mature and pass, but enough have be- 
cime laws to enable us to look with assurance for means to pay the services of 
Teachers and Superintendents when they have been rendered as the School Law 
Amendments require. The publication of these amendments it was my desire to 
have "in your hands before I sent out another Circular, but, as I am informed, 
they cannot be furnished at once. I send this as so far a relief to public solici- 
tude, and an answer to most numerous letters, as well as preparatory to the in- 
structions to follow the publication of the above law. 
^ The following are two sections bearing upon the manner of preserving and 
distributing the school moneys for the future. 

" Sec. — . Be it further enacted^ That there shall be kept in the office of the State Treasurer 
and GomptroUer, a separate account of all school moneys received and disbursed, and that all 
moneys) collected for school purposes shall be set apart and expended for those and no other 
purposes." 

•»Sec. — . Be it furtf^r enactedy That when the State Superintendent shall have closed the 
eDumeration of the scholastic population in the State, and shall ascertain the amount due from 
the School Fund to each child, he shall announce the amount due ; but he shall not be required 
10 approve the paying over of the same by the State Treasurer for the benefit of any county, 
city, or district, untilthe said amount shall be due for services of Superintendents and Teach- 
ers actually rendered." 

The scholastic population of half of the counties is not yet reported complete- 
It is of the utmost importance that the suspension of labor occasioned by the 
widely disseminated feeling that the free school system must fail by reason of 
lack of funds, should be displaced by a renewal of the most energetic and pru- 
dent efiurts on the part of Superintendents, School Directors, and friends of edu- 
cation. The date for enumeration of scholastic population for the ensuing year is 

near at hand. 

The enumeration for last year should be in before that time arrives, so that all 
counties may be treated as nearly alike as possible. It should be kept steadily 
in mind that the amount due any locality can only be ascertained when the entire 
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scholastic population of the State has been reported, and the amount due from the 
State to the School Fund has been divided by the sum total of the scholastic popu- 
lation so reported, that the adjustment of the bonds of Superintendents, and 
consequently their commissions, depend upon the same factors. 

Some places will prefer not to have their five months' school until another Fall, 
after the young men haye closed the work on the farm, and have leisure to attend 
school. Others will wish to have their schools commence immediately. Their 
choice in this matter must be our guide. !^ut whatever this choice may be, every 
locality should use all diligence to secure complete organization, and forward here 
the information required by the October instructions from this office. County 
Superintendents are desired to review those instructions, and if anything required 
in them remains to be done in their counties to complete the same, and report to 
me at once. In additiont I wish forwarded answers to the following inquiries : 

Itt. Have there been any Schools taught in your county under the School 
Law? 

2d. If any, when did they commence and close ? 

8d. If there have been no schools so taught, when will the people of your 
county prefer to have their schools commence ? 

4th. What action was taken in your county in reference to the election of 
Oounty Superintendent? 

6th. What time, in days, have you spent in the discharge of the duties of 
your office ? 

6th. Do you deem it best that County Superintendents should be paid, (1st,) 
so much each day spent in the discharge of their duties, or (2d,) so much per 
month, or (8d,) so much per year? 

7th. What rate of pay would you consider fair compensation for the services 
rendered ? 

8th. This office is called upon by those about to publish a list of instructors 
and institutions of learning in the United States, to furnish the list for this State; 
please, therefore, send me the name of * each School, Academy and College in 
your county, with its instructors and number of pupils or students ; also, each 
public Library, and its number of volumes. 

For the purpose of facilitating the work of summing up the answers when they 

reach this office, I must ask that you prefix to each answer the number of the 

question to which it replies. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Su'p't Public Inttruetiofi, 



NOTICE TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, April 2d, 1868. 
I. That the enumeration of scholastic population required May, 1867, and 
called for in the instructions of October last, will be closed thirty days from this 
day, and the apportionment of the amount due from the State School Fund to 
each pupil, made. 
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They will observe by the law that no money will be paid over to any locality* 
except for services rendered, and that, in all cases where schools are not taught, 
the amount due will be transferred to the General Fund, and be included in the 
next apportionment. The enumeration of scholastic population for 1868, should 
be carefully made as required by law, " between the first and third Mondays of 
May" next. 

II. They are notified to report that amount of local School Funds which 
came into their hands under the transfer required in this law. 

III. They are also expected to report to what extent Schools will be opened in 
their counties before August. 

lY. Answers to the inquiries from this office should be so distinguished that 
they can be easily dassified and arranged here. 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

SupU Public Instruction, 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

Officb Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, June 18<A, 1869. 
To Couniy Superintendents: 

At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners of the School Fund, held at Enox- 
Tille, June 15th, 1868, the following action was taken on the question of salaries 
of County Superintendents : 

" jBesoiweri, That in fixing the salaries of the County Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
as required by law, this Board, following the rule of the law of the State in respect to the com- 
pensation of other public services, do hereby fix the salary of said Superintendents at the 
rate of Four Dollars per diem for the time actually spent in the discharge of their official duties 
for the first six months, the same to be certified as correct by the Executive School Board of 
the County." 

Blank accounts will he sent to you. The time should he made out with care. 
Before forwarding your account you should have your Oounty fully organized, so 
that the Executive Board will he ready to approve it. Tou should also be sure that 
you nave properly informed this office of your having filed your oath and hond. 

If your bond is three times the scholastic enumeration of your County the Clerk 
will be entirely safe in accepting it, should he not know what the State apportion- 
ment to the County is. 

There has been some correspondence with this office in regard to the election of 
Superintendents, Some of the letters were without the name of the place so that I 
could not answer them, some entirely unofficial and furnishing no ground for 
action. But all that came to me as official, and by which I could tell where to ad- 
dress an answer, I have tried to act upon as the law requires, and have sent de- 
cisions accordingly. 

Byery letter to which an answer is expected should give the Post-office address 
of the writer. 

ni. 

In carefully avoiding early disbursements for any thing except educational services^ 
1 have not before issued many of the blanks prepared for use. These will now be 
Boon in your hands. The Register for the School-room I have prescribed and di- 
eted that it be furnished each Teacher by the County Superintendent, held as the 
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property of his office, and included in the expenses for his office paid by the County 
and to be returned to him by the Teacher before drawing his pay. 

The Kegister selected is, by far, the cheapest offered, and contains by the per- 
mission of the publishers, some blanks important to Teachers and District Directors. 

IV. 

All School moneys remaining in the hands of the County Tnuteesj from the Funds 
distributed by the State before the war, or raised for school purposes by local tax- 
ations, should, after the County Superintendent iS' properly qualified, be secured 
by him for immediate expenditure. 

The children need their benefit, and should be no longer deprived of it. No 
Superintendent should allow one cent of money entrusted to him to go out of his 
hands, without a legal voucher, for he will be held to a strict accovitability. 

Great pains should be taken to secure the full advantage to the public of any 
previous investment of School Funds in School houses or School sites. 

Questions arise in regard to the distribution of these old funds. They are, of 
course, in the nature of trusts, and to be distributed as any new fund raised now 
for like purposes, and in a similar manner. If they come into the hands of tlie 
County Superintendent as due to any particular District, they must be distributed 
to said District on the order of the Directors of the District. If due to the entire 
county, they should be apportioned pro rata among the scholastic population of the 
county. 

The County Superintendent, in receiving these funds, should, (if any of them be 
in depreciated paper,) be careful to give a specific receipt — naming the issue, its 
market value at the time, etc. The settlement of the Trustee, responsible for these 
funds, is provided for by law. The County Trustee does not determine the manner 
of this settlement, and should not assume such responsibility ; but simply give the 
receipt for the money in kind, and its value as it comes into his hands ; and if the 
person holding the funds delays or refuses to settle according to law, he should 
prompt the taking of the necessary proceedings in court to secure the settlement. 
The law authorizes the Superintendent to call on any Attorney-General to protect 
the School Fund in the Courts. 

The amendments to the School Law require certain duties of the County Super- 
intendents in regard to escheated lands, and lands sold at tax sales, the title of 
which is vested in the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The duties are plain, 
and no special instructions from this office have so far, been issued. 

V. 

Many inquiries still come here in regard to the rise of the School Fund for prioate 
institutions^ It is well known how quickly such a step would destroy any system 
of free schools. A careful reader of the law, too, will observe that it guards 
against those mistakes in the past, by which the funds went into the pockets of 
private parties, not at all responsible to the public for their qualifications or man- 
ner of teaching; and by which, also, so much public money was expended in 
houses and lands owned by private individuals, and that are now controlled and 
claimed by them to the exclusion of the public. It will be noticed that the expend- 
iture of the School Fund is only provided for in a certain way. No Teacher can 
give a proper receipt for a dollar of the school money unless h© holds the requbite 
certificate of qualifications. Should any County Superintendent pay out any of it 
for instruction without such a receipt, he would be responsible for the amount. 

Further, the school must be under the management, exclusively, of the proper 
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Board of Directors, and in all respects, conducted according to the School Law, to 
receiye any advantages from the Public School Fund. 

Should any Teacher of a private school, or Trustees of a private school, wish it 
to become part of the Free School System, it can be done by the District Directors 
taking the entire management of the school ; for the time, controlling the build- 
ing and hiring the Teacher ; and the Teacher being examined and receiving a cer- 
tificate of qualifications from the County Superintendent; and the school becoming 
in all respects, free and public, as required by the School Law. 

VL 

Can a ** contingent f$$" he charged f The law does not provide for this. It is a 
dangerous expedient ; but, in some places it has been found that the opposition to 
a tax was such that there could be no school in any other way ; and while the 
school was under the management of the proper Board of Directors, persons who 
were able and willing to pay a contingent fee, such as was mentioned by the Board 
have paid it, to meet the expenses of repairs of the houses, or of furniture, or of 
charts, or other school apparatus, and so assured the success of the schools, great 
eare being taken to demand nothing from those unable to pay, or in any way to in- 
terfere with the freedom of the school to all entitled to attend, 

vn. 

Can persons who choose^ subscribe among themselves^ the amount necessary to enaht$ 
the Directors to meet the expenses of a school in addition to the amount due the District 
from the State^ instead of raising the amount by taxation on the property and polls of 
the District f Certainly this can be done Any one man, or number of men, can 
give as much as they choose to any Board of Civil District Directors, as they are 
empowered to receive any " gift, grant, donation, or devise," for educational pur- 
poses. 

We should honor any bestowal of money or lands, or aid, as a public benefaction. 
The more educated and advanced any community, the more frequent these contribu- 
tions will be. Indeed, it will be found desirable, no doubt,'in many districts where 
prosperity has not been fully restored since the war, to devise various means of 
Toluntary aid to the schools, so that the money from the State may go as far as 
possible. 

Never try to extend the time of holding the school by hiring "a cheap teacher" 
No District can afi^ord to employ "a cheap teacher." Nothing could be more 
costly. Such a policy would be worse than throwing away the money. It would 
start the young minds wrong — degrade the idea of what a teacher should be, and 
perhaps render a good school in the locality an impossibility for a generation — ac» 
compUsh an injury that no money would repair. Let no one think I include this 
among the means to which I refer. But I mean that some persons favorably situa- 
ted can g^ve the board of the teacher — others can provide the fuel, and thus meet 
the incidental expenses, and save a draft for them upon the school money. But 
the law does not contemplate reliance upon either of these expedients. They are 
too temporary, limited and unreliable, to answer the object of a State in the work 
of educating the children. The State looks to a permanent existence as the con- 
servator of all that man holds dear — life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness in all his relations, those of the family, society, and of commercial inter- 
ooorse. 
Contemplating this permanency of benefits, the State must devise means and 
2i. 
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methods accordingly. The objects sought are too vast to allow any trust in expe- 
dients or in purposes entirely out of its own control. These purposes, if not in 
unison with the State, or formed in strict harmony with it, may become hostile to 
it, and work its perversion or overthrow. 

These results alf centre in the young — what they become, the State will be. 
These propositions are of the naturt of maxims. The State may as well give up 
its future to chance as to neglect the care of its youth. The State, as a civil or 
political term, is inclusive of all kinds of government. The education adopted bj 
it is likely to be shaped to the end to be accomplished. If the State is monarchical 
or>aristocratic, the educational methods and ideas are selected to induce among the 
young so as to preserve among the middle aged and old, monarchical or aristocratic 
notions, principles, polity, customs and institutions. Even nations of this sort, 
have found it essential to their success to enforce universal education, to allow no 
mind within the State to escape its influences. Prussia, long ago, required the at- 
tendance of every child in some school. Her reduced influence in the Affairs of 
Europe f 3r a period of years has been well known. An eminent writer does not 
hesitate to ascribe to the quickening influence of her educational system upon the 
minds of her subjects, her recent triumphs in battle and her advance in power. If 
a monarchy or aristocracy, in which the exercise of power is vested in a limited 
ruling class, cannot afford to allow a single mind, however low down in the scale^ 
to escape the disciplinary and quickening influences of its educational system, 
much less can a republic, in the making and administration of whose laws every 
man may participate. 

Men in a community must either add to its benefits or detract and take from them 
producers of good help to carry the burthens whether they add intelligence, virtue 
or wealth; consumers add to the burthen. The training of the child determiQes, 
as far as is in human power, to which class he shall belong. Philanthropy, the church, 
goodtmen, virtuous families, direct their efforts to this point. They seek, by good 
training, to make the child a benefit But when all these agencies have done their 
utmost, multitudes of children remain in ignorance, open to the influences of vice, 
to be led by a thousand ways into idleness and crime; not only into the non-pro- 
duction of good, but into the destruction of virtue, and of property, and of life. 
It has been' found that persons who can read and write, are on the average worth 
twenty-five per cent, more to labor with their hands than those who cannot. 

If a State, then, would increase its product of wealth twenty-five per cent., its 
easiest way is to teach its children to read and write. If so great a benefit could 
be secured by improving the skill of a mule, or of the machine, the duty of making 
that improvement would be plain. But advanced training gives a much greater 
per cent, of producing capacity. Out of it comes that invaluable skill which opens 
mines, devises machinery and methods of agriculture, and facilities of commerce, 
that multiply so many fold, man's wealth and producing power. 

Besides, it has been found by the study of the statistics of crime and ignorance, 
that, on the average, there are fourteen-and-a-half more chances of the commission 
of crime against the laws among those who cannot read and write, than there are 
among those who can. If the State can reduce its chances for crime fourteen-and- 
a-half per cent., and the expense of crime to a corresponding extent, is it not 
bound to do it ? 

These are the results of averages of a great number of facts. Their value is no 
more and no less ; but they are su^lciently trustworthy to point to important con- 
olusions — conclusions which certainly no citizen of a rep&blio can afford to neglect 
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Education seeks to make eyery child in the matter of conduct so observant of right 
that he shall be a law to himself, so that he shall be obedient to law and a supporter 
of law, instead of joining the class of violators of law, for whom the whole expense 
of police, magistrates, jails, prisons, and courts and armies, is incurred. 

Could every child so become a law to himself, not only the court and prison 
would be less expensive, but robbery, stealing and murder would cease ; bolts and 
bars and locks would no longer be needed. 

With facts and considerations so important before it, the State, as the great con- 
servator of every citizen's good for coming generations, as well as for the pres^ent, 
cannot trust the work of free education to any expedient. We must establish such 
methods as will be, as far M possible, beyond contingencies. 

There may be good men in a given neighborhood who this year, or for this gen- 
eration, would vobintarily bear the expense of free education for all ; but in the 
next neighborhood, or in the next year, or generation, there may be no such men, 
and the young go straight to vice and crime. The State, therefore, while it wel- 
comes and receives all that individuals will do, or can do, must adopt such instru- 
mentalities and methods as will be sure to promote these results every year, in 
every neighborhood, equally for every generation — that is as long as children 
come into the world, and by instruction and training, arc to become intelligent and 
Tirtuous, or by neglect, vicious and criminal. 

This is the method adopted by our State law. The tax will be so light that it 
will be little felt compared with the tuition of pay schools. Fairly tried in any 
community, it vindicates itself, and the people would not allow it to be displaced by 
any other method. So far, the expenditures for jails and penitentiary, and courts — 
mdeed, for the various means of detecting and punishing crime — have greatly ex- 
ceeded the expenditures for education, in the State. 

And in some localities where the private expenditures for education have been 
large, it is believed by good judge.^, that by the method adopted by the State, every 
mind could be reached and benefitted, and the advantages for those now enjoying 
it improved instead of injured, with no greater cost than for the comparatively 
few who are now educated. At the same time, this more general education would 
bcrease the product of wealth and diminish the tax for crime, and ioj prove the 
chances for the attainment of virtue among the young of all classes — a condition 
of society which greatly adds to the value of real property. 

VIII. 

Many questions are asked about the use of the Slate Fund. Indeed, there, seems 
to be considerable misunderstanding about the object sought by the State in levy- 
ing the scnool tax. Remembering the objects and methods as indicated above, it 
will be noticed that the State does not propose to do any more as a State than ex- 
perience indicates is required to secure the free education of every child. The 
Sta^e determines the methods, enacts the laws, by which these shall be carried out, 
specifies by what officers its provisions shall be executed, and the manner of raising 
and expending the necessary funds. 

On the principle that the property of the State should educate the children of the 
State^ a State School Tax is levied, collected into the Treasury of the State, and 
disbursed pro rata among the children of school age in the State. This is not in- 
tended to be all that is necessary for free education in any locality, but sufficient 
to lighten the burthen in every locality, and so make it possible, as well as to in- 
spire the poorest district^o do what is necessary for the free education of every 
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child in it. Was every locality able and willing of itself, to do it all, to raise its 
own tax, and order a proper school, the State would do less. What the State does 
it intends to do equally. It levies an equal tax on property and polls, and gives 
an equal amount to each child. 

This general view of State action will aid us in understanding how to use SUte 
funds. Bring into this view the question " Shall the State funds be expended in 
building school -houses ? " First, It will be observed that the house, its site and 
furniture, do not become the property of the State, but that the title is Vested in 
the local Board. They become the property of the oivil district as such, and prop, 
erly to be paid for by the district. Second, These properties are necessarily one- 
qual in cost and value. One district gets along with a house costing five hundred 
dollars, and another demands an expenditure of thousands . The State could not, 
therefore, undertake to provide these properties without violating its rule of eqnal 
taxation, unless it gives so much for these purposes to every child,^ which it Iiu 
not attempted specifically. Third, If it did bestow so much of its fundi for baild> 
Ing purposes to each child, it might fail of its object. It might build good school 
houses all over the State. This would not make schools: indeed, this might b«^ and 
not a single child taught. Fourth, The expenditures of the State Fund, as provided 
by law, for educational services^ when rendered^ puts the motive for local action heM 
out by the State as near the completion of the object sought, as possible, to-wit: the ' 
education of every child. 

Short of these completed services nothing is expended. The completion of 8e^ 
vices can hardly be reached without proper and commensurate local action— ena- 
meration of population, organization, work of Directors, employment of teachers 
provision of site and house, and conduct of school involving the services of teach- 
ers, attendance and efi'orts of pupils, and the district provisions of additional 
means by tax, or otherwise. 

Could any one in this view, expect the State so to vitiate and defeat its own 
action, as to allow the funds it distributes to be expended in the erection of build* 
ings ? 

There are other slight expenditures incidental to instruction, and much of the 
same character — indeed, often included with those for instruction — for which, it is 
believed the State Fund may also be paid out, should there be any over and above 
what is required to pay for teaching. But the more carefully the State Fund is ex- 
pended for educational services, and all other expenses are met by local taxation, 
the better satisfaction there will be. 

IX. 

In answer to the many inquiries still coming to this office in reference to the 

Peabody Fund, and the way in which the Old Academy properties of the State may 

become useful in this day of educational need, I introduce here the following letter 

which has been published, but has not yet, it appears, reached all of the School 

Ofl&cers * 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

Office Sup't Public Instruction, 
Nashville Feb, 8, 1869. 
Hon, Wm. Bosson^ Chairman Souse Committee on Common SchooU: 

Sir: — The following generous off'er of aid from Rev. B. Sears, D. D., the efficient 
agent for the Peabody Fund, towards the establishment of graded schools, is an 
opportune encouragement at this moment, so depressing to our educational labors. 
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I quote tbat portion of his letter just receiyed relating to this point He says ; 

'* If a city or town needinp aid will provide Fref Public Schools, properly organised, for all 
the children of a school-going age, numbering not less than 700, and will do it lit an expense of 
not less than $3,000 to themselves, we will add Sl,000 to that sum. For half that number of 
children (350,) and half the amount of money raised ($1,500.) w« will give $500; and we will 
give in that proportion for other schools in any one place, it they are properly arranged and 
graded, when the pupils of that place number not more than 700 or less than 100.'* 

It seems to me the conditions imposed are based on the principles quite as wise 
as the offer is generous. There is a considerable number of towns and Tillages in 
the State — ^places whose population is so compact as to warrant the attendance of 
the children on such cent^ schools as not only to secure proper classification, but 
gradation of classes — thai may, if they will, avail themselves of this offer of one 
dollar to every throa of their own raised for the establishment of such Free Public 
Schools under the direction of the proper school officers. This character of schools 
has met the approyal of the advancing educational movements of the age ; indeed, 
one of oar ttost distinguished national educators said: ''The thorough grading of 
schools, .irherever it i^ practicable, has now become the settled policy of all enlight- 
ened edaoators.'' Really, it is only the application of good sense and system to 
the work of establishing schools. A person who was to provide education for 
obildren in a village would not study so to arrange the classification that no two 
attending to the same subject should recite together. It would be quite as sensible 
to build a separate house and have a separate teacher for each pupil. The very 
idea of school includes the bringing of pupils together. A wise man would ascer- 
tain the number of pupils for whom he had to provide instruction, then about how 
many could be taught by one teacher in the respective studies, and arrange for the 
building of houses and the employment of teachers accordingly. He would con- 
sider each as deserving of equal advantages with every other, and the whole to be 
taught according to their progress in learning, and not according to what part of 
the village or town they might live in. This would enable him to bring those ca- 
pable of engaging in the same recitation in every subject — as, for instance, addi- 
tion in arithmetic — together in the same class, and occupying the time of only 
one teacher instead of that of three or four. Better school houses, better arranged, 
better furnished, together with better teachers, can thus be obtained at less ex- 
pense than poorer houses and pdbrer teachers on the unclassified and ungraded 
plan. I feel, therefore, that we have special reason for gratitude to the gentlemen 
who are the almoners of this fund, not only for the generous offer made, but for 
their wisdom in prompting us at once to adopt this better way here, at the outset 
in the reorganiiation of schools in Tennessee. Moreover, I can but consider it 
specially fortunate that the school law provides for exactly such schools under the 
direction of the civil boards, enabling all of our thickly settled districts not only 
to organize graded schools at once, but when they are in need thus to come for- 
ward, and having complied with the conditions of the offer, to avail themselves of 
its advantages. 

All well know how vice and crime flourish where population becomes more 
dense. All know well, also, how the young are thus endangered, and need from 
the State greater provision for their education. Village vices run not only on the 
boys of the village, but those of the country. The force of these concentrated 
evils has, during the war, fearfully increased over all our educational and counter- 
acting influences. 

In this respect, also, this offer seems to me specially considerate ; that it helps 
just where most needs to be done, and where most can be done. Such graded 
aohools can be established only where there is the more dense population. But 
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girls and boys in more sparsely settled districts need the same free opportuniiiea, 
and can hare them by the Board of Directors transferring them, with the amount 
of school money to which they are entitled, to such graded schools, so that the oi^ 
gauization oi a graded school in a village becomes not a benefit as an economj 
and otherwise, to a Tillage district onlt/, but to all the districts of the county. From 
such superior schools in each county we might justly expect pupils to begin Ui 
come forward as instructors to supply the demand for good teachers now so deeply 
felt throughout the State. The institution of the academy took into the accoant 
many of these considerations. The displacement of the academy, which can be 
attended only by those who can pay tuition, by the graded schools free to all, is 
now the order of educational eyents. Many of the old acadea^ies of this State are 
located just where the graded schools are now needed. Some 9i. these academies, 
too, now unable to do anything of themselves in the way of eduoat&Qn, have valu- 
able properties, either in lands, or buildings, or moneys. Their control is so 
vested in the proper academy trustees — this control is so much of the nature of 
vested rights — that it must remain with them, and can not be alienated, but it eui 
be leased, and that for any definite number of years. This property, wh€o so 
leased to the Board of Directors of the civil district will thus, more than ever !»• 
fore, become useful for educational purposes. It would, so used, certainly so far 
lessen the expense of establishing schools. Very likely, therefore, by a wise use 
of these properties in this way, and the titnely organization in the village districts* 
and raising by their own efforts the amount specified, many may not only avail 
themselves of the offer so generously made, but be enabled to secure for their 
children an amount and quality of instruction which they have not anticipated; 
perhaps find this hour seemingly so dark for free schools, the moment from which 
their better day shall begin. 

The County Superintendents and Boards of Directors, I doubt not, will see this 
combination of favorable considerations and act upon them. The establishment 
of so grand and beneficial a work as the free and universal education of the child- 
ren of the State, we can neither expect to accomplish without difiEiculties, nor to 
perfect at once ; but as we appreciate its importance and the wisdom with which it 
should be prosecuted, we can but gather new energy from the hope inspired by an 
offer so generous, and with new zeal seek to devise and labor in our laying of the 
foundations that those who come after us will nojt. declare what we have done in 
their way and have occasion to tear it down, but find it in accord with the Great 
Corner Stone that need not and can not be moved ; and so, though incomplete, yet 
exactly and wisely fitted, to receive the work which the busy hands and wis* v 
brains of ever coming generations, may do to the rising structure of American 
Civilization. Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

JOHN EATON, Jb., 
Superintendent Public iMtructiof^ 

X. 

rAuousT 3, 1868. 

This circular has been delayed for an apportionment from the Comptroller. The amount 
due from the collection of revenue for the fiscal year ending with September, 1866, he has this 
day reported to me, which apportioned pro rata to the scholastic population of the State, yields 
to each child included, the amount stated below in the answers sometime since prepared to nu- 
merous inquiries. In drawing on this apportionment, all requisitions of the Supeiintendent 
should be made out and sijgned in duplictite---two additional Treasurer's receipts should be 
signed also. Each Superintendent, before receiving any money, should be sure that his bond 
is made and filed according to law, and this office notified of the sattie. 

Proper blank receipts and requisitions are sent to each Superintendent.] 

The amount of fund for annual distribution, the subject of so great public 
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anxiety, can be exactly specified only after the accounts of the County Reyenue 
OflScers, Collectors and Clerks, have been settled with the Comptroller — these sefc- 
Uements under the revenue system of the State, in many cases, have been greatly 
deferred, and often at the last date a large amount of releases come to the Comp- 
troller as an offset for the amount due, according to the tax duplicate ; besides, 
the School Fund has to pay certain fees which greatly reduce its amount in some 
counties. 

These difficulties are now, for the first distribution of the re-organization of the 
the schools, still further increased, on account of the unsettled condition of the old 
School Fund accounts. 

The amount of money for any year depends on these two sources: — 1, Taxation. 
2, Income from Sdiool Funds and Escheated Lands. The law regulating the tax 
for school purposes, in exist eoce before the war, was modified so as to increase the 
amount by the Act of March 1st, 1867. In re-organizing the State, the old School 
Fund was found to have shared the fate of the Bank of Tennessee. Among the 
recovered assets of that Bank were certain funds which were set apart as so much 
of the School Fund. 

These, at first, under the charge of a Board, of which the Governor was chair- 
man, were invested in United States Bonds, except twenty-three old State Bonds 
which were not changed. The Legislature took the control of the fund from the 
above Board, and put it in the hands of the former Treasurer, who deposited it in 
the Bank at Memphis, and afterwards committed suicide. 

The Legislature called upon the Bank for a return of the fund — about one-half 
was returned, and the Bank closed. The former Comptroller receipted for the 
amount collected. 

Now this whole matter remains in the unsettled accounts of the former Treasurer 
or Comptroller, or in the settlement of the Bank at Memphis; all, however, is be- 
ing pressed to conclusion and settlement. It should be noted that the annual in- 
come from this source only is for annual distribution — the principal must be pre- 
served intact. The yield of School Fund from the two sources, taxation and interest, 
since the re-organization of the State Government, was in the custody of the proper 
State officers. The State, under the Internal Improvement Law, of long standing) 
issued and indorsed railroad bonds to the amount of over thirty millions. If the 
railroads paid their interest and principal at maturity, this was no burden to the 
State, and the improvements greatly increased its revenue and the wealth of its 
citizens, by promoting the development of its vast and rich mineral resources. At 
the close of the war, the railroads generally, in a greatly damaged condition, re- 
ceived further special aid from the State, as it was thought thus to secure a more 
speedy return to prosperity. They were unable to meet the interest due, and the 
State paid it. Some have continued unable to meet the interest, and the State 
having indorsed their bonds, was bound to pay it. The destruction of property in 
the State, and crippled resources of the people, were felt ; the State found in its 
hands for school purposes the incomes above mentioned ; no free schools were or- 
ganized; there was no action on the part of the people which required the annual 
distribution of the school revenue. The State was responsible for every cent of it, 
and instead of allowing it to lie idle, employed it as a loan to liquidate the interest 
claims, instead of hiring an additional amount from banks, or levying a tax on the 
people for the purpose. In opening this office in October last. Superintendents 
were promptly appointed, and instructions sent out, looking to an early compliance 
with the law, on the part of the people, so that the benefit of Free Schools could at 
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once be secured. Unfortunately, after the work was auspiciously begun, a conyio- 
tion spread abroad, that there could be, and would be, no money for school pur- 
poses, and the efforts to organize districts, and to take the scholastic enumeratiooi 
were well nigh paralysed. However, I took the responsibility of closing the enu- 
meration, and reporting to the Comptroller in May. Had this been furnished me 
in November last, as it might hare been, an immediate call for the apportionment 
of the collection of school moneys for the years 1866-'67 would have been made ; all 
excuse for the use of this money in any other way would have ceased, and the de- 
mand for school purposes could have been met as readily as the demand for. interest 
on railroad bonds. Some places seeing this, and having faith in the action of tk 
State, took the scholastic population, organized, reported here, and had schools 
taught. On the report from this office to the Comptroller, in May last, he proceeded 
to close the accounts due and make the apportionment. He reporte to me that he 
has progressed so far as to close the collections for 186G. The necessity for an im- 
mediate distribution is so pressing, that a final settlement of all now due for dis- 
tribution, which would require' so much greater delay, is not made, but this amount 
is at once apportioned. It amount? to 48 cents and 7-lOO's of a cent for each child 
of school age in the State, and reported to this office. 

It does not include the interest due in 1866, on account of the unsettled condition 
of that portion of the school revenue. As slight as the amount here announced dae 
one child is, it would be some relief where the law has been complied with, and pay- 
ments are due for services rendered ; great difficulties have been overcome ; it starts 
the movement of the fund. All will at once ask, how much there will be for distri- 
bution for the use of schools now opening, or to be opened this and the following 
month ? It will be seen by the above statement that no one can tell exactly. I 
have purposely made this statement so circumstantial, that others may have the 
same basis of judgment, as far as possible, for their guidance, as there is before me. 
They can easily estimate the increase made in the school revenue by the amend- 
ments of March, 1867. The revenue for each of the years 1867 and 1868, will he 
more than that of 1866, and both will be due when the five months* schools, now to 
be opened, will be ready to close. Will it be paid at that time? I think it will. 
The Constitution of the State of Tennessee is explicit in regard to the sacred use of 
school moneys. The people have neither granted to any executive officer, nor to 
the Legislature, nor reserved to themselves, the right to divert a dollar of this 
money, without first changing the Constitution. Consequently, a law or vote to 
this effect would be unconstitutional and void, and any executive officer would be 
ehargeable with misdemeanor for doing it, and be pecuniarly responsible to the ex- 
tent of his bond. The difficulties imthewayof organization overcome, tog'^ther 
with the obstacles to the first payment, and the obligations to use the fund sacred- 
ly, being so supreme, and the public interest in the education of the youth being 
so unspeakably great, can not every officer, Superintendent and Director, go foi^ 
ward with assurance ? This, it seems to me, should be sufficient to overcome every 
obstacle, and secure the opening of the necessary schools in every district. The 
revenue for the two years, 1866 and 1867, coming together, will be greater than 
can bo expected as a rule for any one year by itself. If any District has now ex- 
pended more than is realized from the income of 1866, the Directors will be able to 
oaloulate approximately how much the total due for instruction will be at the end 
of the next five months' school, together with the balance still due on the five 
months already taught, so as to estimate very accurately what amount it will be 
nsosssary to raise by a local tax. In such case, I may add, in answer to inquiries. 
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when the amoant now distributed does not enable a District to meet the amoont 
now due the teachers, the whole amount due to all the teachers in the District 
Bhould be ascertained, and the whole amount due the scholastic population of the 
dis trict, divided eq^utably among them, paying the same per cent, on each claim. 
In order that all may understand the efforts being made by the Board of Gommis- 
eioners of the School Fund to get that fund into shape, and have its annual income 
ready for use, I quote the following resolutions, adopted at the last meeting of the 
Board : 

^'Sesolved^ That, for the purpose of furnishing this Board an oflBcial statement of the condi- 
tion of the School Funds committed to its charge, the Comptroller and Treasurer be, and are 
hereby, called upon to famish to this Board an exact statement of the same as they appear in 
their respective offices*^ j^iving the source of each item, and the manner in which it accrued, 
and its present condition and manner of investment. 

•* Resolved^ That fti the opinion of this Board, in making out the indebtedness of the State to 
the School Fund, the State is justly bound to pay interest at 6 per cent, for the time it has been 
loaned for other State purposes, and that the statement callea for above should be made out 
on this basis 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

SupH Public Instruction, 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Office Supebintbndbnt Public Instkttction, 

Nashville, August 1, 1868, 
Fo County Superintendents of Public Instruction : 

TTniformity of text-books throughout the State saves a scholar the price of new 
books every time he changes school, guards the public against the expense, and 
the disastrous influence upon scholarship, of too frequent change of books, and be- 
oomes an object to be sought under the general obligations imposed upon every 
school officer, and especially upon this office. The general law, moreover, is spe- 
cific in requiring this duty, except for the cities of Memphis and Nashville, the 
selection for which is vested in their respective educational officers. 

The County Superintendents, with these considerations in view, at a meeting of 
a large number of them in November last, after considerable discussion, agreed it 
was best that the Superintendents throughout the State should examine the books 
sent them, and furnish me their views, and that with their statements, and 
the books before me, I should announce for use those books which would, in my 
judgment, best secure both uniformity and efficiency. This action was stated in 
a circular letter to all Superintendents. Their names and addresses were printed 
for the benefit of publishers. 

The correspondence oi^.the subject has been considerable ; some valuable and 
critical opinions have been presented. I should have been pleased with more. 
In reference to some subjects, the diversity of opinion has been great. 

After careful consideration, therefore, with the exception above mentioned, I 
hereby announce as selected for use in the free schools of the State, the following 
Text-books : 

I.—PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 
Spelling and Reading. — Hillard's Comprehensive Spelling Book, Hillard's 

First Reader. Hillard's Second Reader. Hillard's Third Reader. Hillard's 

Intermediate Reader. Hillard's Fifth Reader. 
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Geoorapht. — Monieith's Eirst Lessons in Geography, No. 1. Monteith's Intro- 
duction, No. 2. Monteith's Manual, No. 3. 

Arithmetic— Davies' New Primary Arithmetic. Davies* New Intellectual Arith- 
metic. Davies' New Practical Arithmetic. 

Moral Instruction. — Oowdevy^A Moral Lessons. 

II.- MORE ADVANCED CLASSES. 

Geography. — Monteith's Physical and Intermeidiate Geography. McNally's Com- 
plete School Geography. 

Physiology. — Cutter's Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

Mathematics. — Dayies' University Arithmetic. Davies' Elementary Algebra. 
Davies' Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. Davies' Elements of Survey- 
ing. 

Composition and Speaking. — Day's Art of Composition. Day's Art of Discoarse. 

Grammar. — Eerl's Common School Grammar. 

Botany. — Wood's Object Lessons in Botany. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy ^Watis on the Mind. Upham's Mental Philoso- 
phy. Wayland's Moral Science. 

History of the United States. — Lossing's Common School History of the United 
States. 

Natural Philosophy. — Hooker's Natural Philosopher. 

Chemistry. — Youmans' New Class Book in Chemistry. 

III.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Penmanship. — The Spencerian System, in Five Books. 

Webster's Dictionaries. The Young Singer— Parts I and II. Guyot's Wall Ma-P^ 
and Keys. White's Class-book of Geography, Cutter's Physilogical Plat^^ 
Constitution of the United States and of the State of Tennessee. 

IV.— TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 

I take the liberty here especially to recommend to all Teachers to have at had-^ 
for constant consultation, the following works : 

Theory and Practice of Teaching — ^Page Higher Christian Education — Dwigl*^' 
Teacher and Parent — Northend. Teacher's Assistant — Northend. Grad^ 
Schools — Wells. School Economy — Wickersham. School Government — Jewel- 
Lawyer in the School-room. School Amusement — Root. Normal Method ^ 
Teaching — Holbrook. Method of Teachers' Institutes — Bates. Object Lessons—- 
Welch, Outlines of Mathematical Science — Davies. American Education — ' 
Mansfield. Universal Education — Mayhew. In the School-Room — Hart, 

Very respectfully, JOHN EATON, Jr., 

SupH Public Instruction. 



H. 



Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, Nov. 6, 1868. 



County SupH Pub. Imtruction^ County. 

Sir: — You are hereby furnished blanks for a Preliminary Report. Also, 
blanks are furnished Clerks of Civil Districts for their reports to you ; Teachers' 
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blanks for their reports to Clerks, &c. All are simple ; each corresponds with 
the other. They indicate what is expected of the Free School system, and some- 
thing of the accountabilities resting upon each — the Teacher, Directors and Sup- 
erintendent. It is of the utmost importance that there should be no failure. Dif- 
ficulties, apparently insuperable, have already been overcome. These reports 
will show how these difficulties have been overcome, and aid in overcoming what 
remain. Do not let an item go unnoticed 

The Financial Beport ends with the fiscal year of the State, September 30th. 
The additional items should be brought up as near as may be to the close of your 
report, November 80th. Every school opened before that day should be included 
in this report. In delivering the blanks to Clerks and Teachers, you should ex- 
plain this. 

From your reports the Preliminary Keport of this office will be made up. I 
hope every County and District will be able to show progress. 

The Annual Beports, to follow in due time, will be expected to show completed 
the history of a school period, of which this will give the beginning and progress; 
Ite fulness and value will depend upon the accuracy of this. We shall all know 
better how to apply remedies and make improvements. 

In addition to this Statistical Keport, you are expected to give a statement of 
the difficulties you have encountered, what you have overcome, and what remain, 
and of the oids and encouragements you have received; also, all suggestions you 
qslh ofi^er for the improvement of the system ; and such notes of the respective 
Sclioois in your county, and their progress, as you may deem expedient. 

The Reports of Clerks of Districts, in regard to cost of crime and value of pro- 
perty destroyed by crime, will have to be, to a considerable extent, estimated; 
&iid you are expected to make a separate statement, revising theirs', by the facts 
you can collect from the County officers. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Sup't Public Instruction. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
OrncB Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, December 4thf 1868, 
To the Boards of School Directors: — 

Blanks for the preliminary reports of Clerks of the Civil Districts, are now in 
your hands — delays and enquiries make it necessary for me to address you. These 
lilanks indicate something of the various and important responsibilities resting 
^pon your Board, with reference to the youth of your District. Be not troubled 
^y their scope; the benevolent soul loves responsibility. Glancing at the items 
uicladed, you will see something of how, in the system of free schools, under the 
Erection of the State, numerous agencies perform their part, each recognizing and 
co-operating with the other — none in conflict. 

A free State, as a governmental organization, neither exists solely by the agency 
of any particular class, nor for its exclusive benefit, but through the instrumen- 
tality of all its faithful citizens, and for the benefit of all whether faithful or un- 
faithful. The object of its existence, is the welfare of the public, which is inclu- 
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flive of the personal good of every individaal. The people proYide, in the laws 
certain methods of securing these results. These laws indicate those rights and 
priyileges of the individual which are inalienable, and can neither be infringed by 
any or all other persons, and regulate all those rights and privileges which are 
snbordinated to the public welfare. Those elements of human nature which ren- 
der society unendurable, where no goTarnment exists, are subject to modification, 
may be increased or may be diminished. Qovernments require men, as ofBlcen, 
and money, collected by taxes, as revenue ; and as these elements of evil increase, 
the expense of enforcing law is multiplied; as they are reduced, that expense cor- 
respondingly diminishes. The period in which these elements of evil human na- 
ture are susceptible of the most rapid change, is childhood and youth. 

The State recognizes this fact; sees that it is cheaper to educate than to punish, 
and whatever it does to train its youth aright, is most producti%e of material 
wealth, as well as of inteligence, virtue, and refinement, without which",, wealth is 
impossible. An Astor, with all his possessions, in the midst of the kin|^dom of 
Dahomey, would be worse than penniless. The skill in the minds of the people, 
and not the richness of the soil they possess, makes the State opulent. 

The training of youth, therefore, which prevents crime, and cheapens the expense I 
of government, and makes persons and society more virtuous and happy, and 
gives wealth to individuals and to the State, is fundamental, underlying all other 
concerns of the State, and of the utmost importance. In no direction does the 
State require greater wisdom than in devising and executing the system and 
measures by which thL<t is to be assured. The history of man's development from 
time immemorial, all philosophy and all experiences in education, should be laid 
under contribution. 

Our country presents excellent models — millions have wrought upon them for 
the past centuries; Tennessee seeks the best. Like those model systems and ' 
measures, hers recognizes the principle that the property of the State, receiving 
its value from the intelligence and virtue of the people, should educate the children 
of the State, that what the State does, should be free, equal, and universal. lis 
methods -and measures, its officers and their duties, are provided by State enact' 
ment. It attemps this responsibility only wi^ reference to the children, in that 
formative period, between six years and twenty years of age. You are required- 
to take an enumeration of them in your District. The State levies a general tax:^ 
which, when collected, is to be apportioned ^ro rata among the scholastic populatiotP^ 
thus reported to this office. Its disbursement is to be conditioned on the complin — 
ance with the law in each District. Free Schools are to be furnished all thes^^ 
children five months each year. It is not intended the State fund shall pay the^^ 
entire salary of the teachers, and you are authorized to levy a tax for the balance^^ 
in the District. 

The school -house, its site and furniture, are vested in you as a corporate body"^ 
of the District, and intrusted to your care. They are paid for by a tax on the Dis— — " 
trict, voted by the electors. The Civil District is treated as a town incorporated -^ 
for school purposes. 

You have been selected because of your fitness for these duties ; you have taken 
an oath to discharge them. It has been a source of inexpressible satisfaction in 
organizing our Free Schools, to know that many men, most eminent for ability, 
learning and character, members of the learned professions, Judges of the Courts, 
Presidents of the Colleges, and others, who allow themselves to participate in pub- 
lic affairs in no other way, have generously, without compensation, earnestly un- 
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dertaken the fundamental work of the Boards of Directors. These blanks provide 
for an account of this great stewardship. Form No. 19 is intended to enable yon 
to give a complete account of the scholastic population you have previously re- 
ported. The teacher keeps a register on his desk, from whiefa he makes to you on 
the blanks furnished him, a report of the enrollment and attendance of the pupils, 
and the studies they pursue ; you have space also for those benefited by instruction 
in private institutions of learning, and for those defective by nature, such as the 
blind, who can only be trained in schools or asylums conducted or specially ar- 
ranged for them ; also space for the number attending no school. 

These are naturally divided into the employed and unemployed. The State may 
reckon that all its ohftdren who attend any school are being improved, and that 
those who attend jio school, but are employed, are gaining skill at industry. But 
the unemployed will be busy with some mischief, and may soon be counted in the 
class arraigned for crime. 

You may not be able to give the exact figures in regard to crime, either th e num- 
ber of individuals arraigned, or the cost of courts, fees, and other expenses of de- 
tecting and punishing crime, or to set down exactly the amount of property destroy- 
ed by crime, but an estimate can be given closely approximating the exact amounts, 
and presenting an interestiog comparison between the cost of crime and the cost of 
education. 

Form No. 20, calls for a detailed statement of the school money and property un- 
der your direction. The County Superintendent is the only ofBlcer in the county 
specially under bonds for safe-keeping of school moneys, and therefore receives 
and disburses all for the county, whether raised by local or State tax. But you are 
responsible for the disbursement of all received by your district from the State, or 
raised by its own taxes. No financial statement is to be included in this prelimin- 
ary report of transactions since the close of the fiscal year of the State, September 
30th. All the items in the other two blanks, should be brought up to the close of 
the report, even if the schools have but just opened; that fact, the name of the 
teacher; and the number of pupils, can be given. 
Form No. 21, calls for valuable miscellaneous items. 

All copies of the School Laws, notwithstanding ten thousand of the first were 
reported to me as published by the Legislature, have for some time, been exhausted^ 
A new supply has been ordered, together with various forms for the guidance of 
school officers. This, it is hoped, will answer a multitude of inquiries and facili- 
tate work. A clear undersatnding of the system of free schools will relieve its 
introduction of many embarrassments. Once known, and its value tested, no 
other system of education is so great a favorite. Its introduction requires study, 
labor, patience and sacrifice. Ignorance is always opposed to improvement. In 
addition, we have to encounter all the evils left behind by the late civil convulsions. 
The notions and prejudices of the past are busy with misrepresentations and ob- 
jections. Every valuable principle in the free school system is attacked, tt is 
charged with elevating one class over another, and at the same time opposed te*- 
cause it provides equally for each child, no more for the rich than poor. In the 
same breath, it is declared expensive, and its schools slurred as pauper schools. 
It is pronounced a sham ; the management of its funds by the State, a cheat. The 
old system of so-called free schools is admitted a failure, and the new system 
charged with all its faults. If you will, for a moment, compare what Commis- 
sioners did then, and what you are expected to do now ; the difference between 
the two systems will be sufficiently manifest. Who can now tell how the money o' 
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a single year was then expended? Or the simple fact of how many at ended 
school in any one year ? You will bear testimony that the work imposed on yon 
is no sham. Some may desire compensation for it, but the best educational systems 
have always found some choice spirits in each district sufBlciently interested in its 
welfnre to perform the work gpratuitously. Tennessee cannot be an exception in 
this respect. 

The more fairly every feature of the system is tried, the better judgment can be 
formed of it. The provision of the school-house, and the employment of the 
teachers, are most important duties devolved upon tke District. A small Manual 
of Architecture, giving full, but simple directions for the Erection of school-houses, 
the best adapted to our wants of any that I know of, I haye. been able, by the 
kindness of General Howard, to procure from the Bureau of R. .F. & A. L., and 
have distributed it widely through the State. 1 am happy to hear «f neat school- 
houses being erected on its models. Neatness and taste may cost nothing, but add 
unspeakably to the place where the characters of the young are to be moulded. 
Every school-house should be comfortable. There should be nothing about it to 
imperil the health or lives of the children. A seat too high, so as to let the feet of 
the scholars dangle in mid air without resting properly on the floor, may make 
them lame for life ; or benches without backs may give them crooked spines, from 
which they can never recover. 

Land is abundant^ and the grounds shound be ample and healthful. It is grati- 
fying to know of the many generous spirits in the State who appreciate this, and 
have given whole sites for their Districts. You should be careful to see that the 
law is fully executed, and the title vested in your Board. Many school-houses 
have been lost to the State on account of neglect on this point. The earlier yon 
have a good school-house for your District, and your school has a habitation, the 
sooner one of the great difficulties in your way will be overcome. Each year after, 
you will not have to run about and worry about finding a place for the school, but 
the bouse will be ready, and you have only to open it and the school goes in. 

The qualifications of teachers are determined by the County Superintendent. Do 
not urge him to certify that a person is qualified who is not. A poor school teacher 
is dear at any price. Think, for the time being, he is put in the place of the parent 
in respect to every child in the District I What a delicate and important responsi- 
bility ! It has passed into a maxim, "Like teacher, like school!" The teacher 
should be in all respects, what you would have your best chiMren be. When you 
have thus employed your teacher, you should frequently visit the school, and get 
the parents throughout the District to do so, and encourage and sustain him. The 
sentiments of the home and of the community have much to do with the work of the 
school. No pains should be spared to secure the regular and punctual attendance 
of every child in the District at school. The C )unty Superintendents should have 
your hearty co-operation in all their endeavors to secure the execution of the law 
and advance the educational interests of the county. Their labors have been most 
arduous and trying ; they have been messengers of good for the children. Not a 
free school in the State has been opened without their efforts : their compensation 
is exceedingly moderate, compared with what similar services command in other 
pursuits. 

Your attention is especially called to the importance of County Teachers* Asso- 
ciations, and other meetings for the presentation and discussion of educational sub- 
jects. What could be more healthful or beneficial than turning the attention in 
every community, to the improvement of the children ? 



Hoping that you maj not become weary in this well doing, and that you may 
yet see an abundant reward for your labors in the intelligence and yirtue of the 
young aroand you, 

I am, yery respectfully, 

Tour obedient seryant, 

JOHN EATON, Je., 
Superintendent Public Instrttction. 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Office Supbbintendbnt Public Instruction, 

Nashville, December 7<A, 1868. 
2b the Pupils in the Free SchooU of Tennessee : 

My Younq Friends : — It would give me great pleasure to visit you. The pro- 
vision of schools for you has been for the past year, the object of my cares and 
toils. I am most anxious that you should have a good school, and that you should 
make the most of it I hope you have a good teacher and a pleasant house ; but 
these are not proof against pupils misusing their privileges. Some of you are just 
entering upon your school years; others, just closing your school days, and must 
assume the duties of manhood and womanhood. No one of you can too highly 
prize the days of school as they pass. You cannot afford to lose a day, or to be 
late a moment Punctuality and regularity of habits will save you much in future 
life. A day lost may deprive you of the very lesson on which your success may 
sometime turn. Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves. Do not expect excellence without labor. What costs us most, we prize 
highest. There is no royal road to learning. Do not expect to ascend the hill of 
soieuce without climbing. It is not enough to see, or hear, or speak, or reckon, or 
write ; you should do each accurately. Seek perfection in each by practice. Have 
method in your studies. The order and arrangement of the school will aid you in 
this. Do no duty by halves. Go whole-souled into every requirement of the school. 
Do not go over subjects of study, but through them. Be thorough. Not only re- 
member, but understand, and be able to communicate to others. Concentrate your 
attention, aind give it undividedly and closely to whatever subject your teacher 
directs it. 

Talk of your studies at home, and get the aid of your parents and older brothers 
and ftisters, in understanding them. 

When your school closes, do not lay by your books to mould ; but k^ep fresh in 
mind what you learn now, and be ready, if possible, to take up the work next term 
where you leave it this. 

Aim high in all you do. Neither speak nor act a lie. Never utter a profane or 
vulgar word. In your conduct, remember the Golden Rule : be kind to all, and 
render a cheerful obedience to your teacher and your parents. Something is 
wrong if these relations are unpleasant, and you should seek to correct it What- 
ever is right, is honorable, — that is, worthy to be honored; have the courage to be 
right 

The order of nature, the laws of the State, and the opinions and customs of 
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society, haye put the mature judgments of teachers and parents in the place of t he 
inexperienced judgments of the young, for their guidance. Tour reasonable acqui- 
escence in this, will prcve your best means for making your own judgment habitu- 
ally prudent and wise, as well as be your best aid in securing the submission of 
your impulses and will to your own conyictions of duty, when you no longer haye 
teachers and parents to adyise and direct you, 

Ayoid bad company; familiariie your mind with the liyes and characters of those 
who haye been benefactors of their race. 

Store your memory with useful knowledge, especially with the choicest precepts. 

This care of your life will not destroy its pleasures or hasten your old ago. Pra- 
ning the tree neither destroys it, nor dries up its sap, bat adds yigor to its growtli, 
and beauty and grace to its appearance. The rose becomes, by culture, more at- 
tractive in variety and beauty and flayer. 

Seek the best gifts, and may God speed you in securing them. 

Very sincerely, your friend, 

JOHN EATON, Jb., 
Superintendent Public InetrucHon, 



K. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, December 10/A, 1868. 
To the County Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 

For the County of 

Sir : — There seems, by the numerous inquiries, to be some misunderstanding iB 
regard to the drawing of the apportionm<3nt of forty-eight and seven hundredths 
cents to the individual, of the scholastic population, made and announced last Sun^ 
mer. All benefit from the School Law is conditioned on compliance with it. All 
civil districts that complied with the law, so as to secure its benefits and opened 

their schools in the last fiscal year — that is, before the close of September last, 

should at once draw for the amount due them, by filing the requisitions herewith 
sent. Each requisition should be made out and signed in duplicate ; and each 
Treasurer's receipt signed in duplicate, also. One requisition is retained in this 
office as my voucher; the other goes to the Comptroller to secure his Warrant - 
and the Treasurer's receipts are filed as vouchers in the offices of the Treasurer 
and Comptroller, respectively. No school moneys are held in this office. I do not 
receive them. The Treasurer is charged with the custody, as he is with all other 
State moneys. I can approve only such requisitions on the School moneys as the 
law allows. 

The blanks are exactly conformed to the ' requirements of law, save in the 
exceptions named in the law, and which could not well be inserted in the requisition. 

Look carefully at the certificate. The population on which you draw is the enu- 
meration for 1867. The exceptions to the certificate, are cases in which the colored 
scholastic population does not exceed twenty- five, and in which the average at- 
tendance of a colored school falls below fifteen, for any one month, and is diacon- 
iinued. 
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The law is our guide. We must seek its faithful execution. I am gratified at 
the efifort I witness among the County Superintendents to administer it faithfully. 
Any effort to prevert it should be carefully guarded against. No personal interest 
should be allowed to harm the public welfare. The difficulties in your way are 
great. They are the more trying because often so unnecessary. False reports and 
personal interferences should not disturb your patience. 

Follow closely the law and the instructions, and you will find your work soon 
yielding abundant proof of its excellence. Unfortunately, I often get many in- 
quiries from Superintendents after the questions have been carefully answered in 
circulars or letters. I inTite, therefore, close attention to all points on which any 
communication is made. This will save you much inconyenieDce, and me great 
labor. 

Do not let your mind be disturbed by the advice of men opposed to free educa- 
tion, or opposed to a faithful execution of the law, or disposed to thrust in your 
way their personal interests. I hear of persons traveling about and under various 
pretenses, interfering with the execution of the law and instructions from this 
office. The yieLHng to any of these untoward influences will render county and 
all supervision useless, or injurious, as now charged by those who would abolish it 
altogether in our State. Whereas, every one's faithful discharge of his duty in 
f accordance with the law and instructions given him, will secure an excellence of 
results that neither ignorance nor self-interest, nor villainy, can successfully assail. 

We have in our hands a beautiful germ of a great system of education, that may 
bear fruit for the good of coming generations ; its success depends first nnd es- 
sentially upon the State Superintendent and County Superintendents. Having 
appointed you to your posts, I shall feel keenly any injury that may come through 
your act as well as through mine. 

The Preliminary Report is not intended to be a complete annual report. It is 
expected only to give the condition of the work so far as it has already progressed. 
The particularity of its blanks leaves little room for misunderstanding what is ex- 
pected. It will be seen that they begin with Form No. 19, and proceed continu- 
ously, according to the blanks furnished Clerks of Districts, item corresponding to 
item, until the ''Summary from Superintendent's Records'' is reached, when 
<your office should furnish what is required. The number of districts and of teach- 
ers, etc., provided for on different pages, is equal to the number in most counties. 
Additional pages were printed for those counties that may require more, and will 
be sent as the Superintendents give me notice of the pages and number they re- 
quire. 

It is exceedingly important that the reports should be made out . promptly as 
possible. Few counties can now give all the items; but every Superintendent 
should fill the report as far as possible, and send one copy to this office, and retain 
the other on file in his office, for the use of the county. 

Simply making out these reports will be found a great educational measure, of 
value in every county and district. 

Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
8a 
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[Form No. S.] 

Office Superintendent Public Insteuction. 
_ , County of 



, Tenn., 

, 1869. 

I HEREBY certify, that the proper evidence has been furnished me in the agree- 
ment of the Board of Directors with the Teachers, and in the Report of the Teach- 
ers, and the certificate and order of the Board of Directors, that the entire scholastic 
-population, white and colored, respectively, of Districts hereinafter named, hav« 
been furnished with Free Schools for five months of the years 1867 and 1868, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the School Laws of March 5th, 1H67| and of Mftrch 
14th, 1868, to wit: 



a> 






4s 






I* 






I 



Apportionmekt of February, 1869. 



Civil District, No. ; 

colored : Total ■ 



Scholastic Population, white 



— . There being due from the 
State Fund, for distribution according to the official ap- 
portionment of to each pupil, the amount of ... . 



Civil District, No. ; 

colored : Total 



Scholastic Population, white 



— . There being due from the 
State Fund, for distribution according to the official ap- 
portionment of to each pupil, the amount of ... . 



Civil District, No. 

colored : Total 



Scholastic Population, white 



There being due from the 



State Fund, for distribution according to the official ap- 
portionment of to each pupil, the amount of . . • . 



Civil District, No. ; 

colored : Total ■ 



Scholastic Population, white 



— . There being due from the 
State Fund, for distribution according to the official ap- 
portionment of to each pupil, the amount of ... . 



$. 



CT8. 



I, 



having been duly commissioned Superintendent 



of Public Instruction for said County, and qualified by taking the required oath, 
and giving the required bond, do hereby require of the Treasurer of the State of 
Tennessee, the sum of the above amounts, due for payment of services of teachers 
for schools closed, or that will close within two weeks from date, from the Stat* 
School Fund, as above specified, in all dollars and cents. 



SupH Pub, Instruction^ County of 



Received, this - 
State of Tennessee, 



day of 

— dollars and 



., 1869, of -^ 



Treasurer of the 



cents, in full of the above account. 



\_Signed in duplicate.'^ 



Sup't Pub, Instruction^ County of 
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Ml 
A Card from the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Offiob Superintbndbnt Public Instruction, 
Nashville, Tenn., February lUA, 1869. 
To County Superintendents of Public Instruction : 

The Comptroller has this moment furnished me a statement of the amount of 
collections for school purposes for 1867, which yield to each individual of the 
scholastic populaUon, as now reported here, and corrected, one dollar and fifteen 
cents. This includes neither interest nor collections for 1868, which I hope will 
not be delayed. 

Forms and instructions for drawing the money, or such portion of it as may be 
due for services rendered, and schools closed, will be issued at once. 

Your preliminary report, including every school opened up to date of sending it, 
should be forwarded immediately. 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 



N. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, February 18M, 1868. 
Rev. E, 0. Tadb, Superintendent Public Instruction^ Hamilton County : 

Dear Sir: — Your several letters are received. I rejoice in your educational 
labors aud zeal, and in the fact that you have found so many to second your efforts. 
It would give me great pleasure to comply with your invitation to be with you at 
your meeting, but I am at present utterly unable to answer the numerous demands 
with being in many places at the same time. Your inquiries about the State School 
Fund are like those from all quarters of the State. The educational fund, as you 
know, has not yet come under my supervision ; indeed, the State has not yet paid 
the postage for this office. What shall be the means for schools in the future, is 
for the Legislature to determine. Will they pass such amendments to the school 
law as will make it successful in its operation ? Will they so regulate the finances 
of the State by the sale of railroads, and the increase of the revenue, as to enable 
the State to pay to each place its proportion of the school money after that has 
been ascertained and becomes due ? 

I think they will. They have such measures now before them. No one has the 
power, not even the Legislature, to divert a cent of school money to any other pur- 
pose. The Constitution is very specific on this point. Our State Government has 
labored under untold embarrassments, but has nobly risen above them all. Its re- 
organization is based on those principles which recognize universal education as 
essential to the security of our institutions. Every public man is committed to 
these principles. Every school enforces them. They will grow with the growth of 
the State. The peace of communities, the skill of industry, the profits of com- 
merce depends upon them. The purpose of your meeting looks to their success. 
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Every county shoald be a centre of infloence, contribnting to their advancement. 
There is room and work for all. Every high quality is laid under contribution, 
especially, are wisdom and patience. 

What is to be done now is of the nature of laying the foundation. A stranger 
approaching the first works on a bridge, as that now being erected over the Ohio, 
Louisville, sees nothing for months, perhaps, but structures for defending workmen 
from the water, and machinery for excavation down deep out of sight, the work- 
men remove rubbish, lay the foundation for the piers sure beyond all contingencj. 
Slowly each stone goes into its place, every stroke of tlie hammer and chisel tells, 
till with patience, time and wisdom, the work rises to yiew, and at last the span is 
thrown across and becomes the thoroughfare of travel and commerce, and attracts 
the admiration of all beholders. The engineer saw the work ftrom the beginning. 
His plan was complete at the start. Neither he nor the workmen faltered becaoM 
othctrs did not understand or appreciate — nor must we. If the duties imposed are 
great and trying, the results, we may be sure, will be commensurate. They will 
last when the hills have passed, away. What others may say will not change tbe 
movomont or our endeavors. 

The work of instruction is the calling of angels. Indeed, eyery instructor liM 
an art (example — the Oreat Teacher. Deity has not despised the profession, and men 
wilt everywhere honor it in due time. 

Respectfully, etc., 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 

Superintendent Public Instntction. 
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2057 

1397 

1589 
1945 
478 

1^10 
3aS4 
2033 

2879 
2630 
922 
3SS4 
2408 

810 
2197 

476 
129S 

886 
2803 

679 

813 
2041 
2166 
1312 
2124 


2063 
1233 
442J 
3648 
2133 
3719 
8045 
3905 
948 
90S 
3901 
6942 
4199 
980 
4991 
6880 

4983 

1720 
4694 

998 
2634 
1824 
4600 
1457 

635 
4140 
4407 
2561 
4840 


118 
133 
323 

114 

152 

217 

9 

195 
316 
584 

415 
458 
60 
fi71 
357 

150 
293 

11 

50 

112 

403 

S 

25 
148 
199 

60 
164 


90 

lis 

243 

112 

211 

177 

6 

178 
278 
660 

3S0 
358 
54 
600 
371 

130 
279 

73 
108 
326 
11 
25 
128 
16S 
23 
71 


208 
252 
560 
670 
711 
226 

sua 

894 
14 
302 
373 
593 

1244 
660 
796 
816 
104 

1271 
728 

280 
571 

20 
123 
220 
729 

19 

60 
271 
867 

73 
335 


1542 
712 
2690 

1506 
1608 
2177 
479 

2289 
3873 
2750 

3030 
3458 
1024 
4475 
2887 

1060 
a750 
6. '8 
1891 
1051 
2760 
78Q 
847 
2247 
2440 
1299 
2380 


134Q 
773 
2300 

1489 
1800 
2122 

488 

1988 
3602 
2093 

2760 
3238 
976 
4194 
2774 

940 

2581 
385 
1866 
993 
2629 
690 
888 
2164 
2334 
1336 
2295 


2891 












2844 






















fl ■ 




Owene, 
















Jeff,rson, 


6698 


Knci, 








Mtrion, :.. 




Miig,, 








Horgw 




Polk, - 

Hlea, 


2767 


B*««, 


5389 
1476 


SeTier,.. 


4411 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE 



COUNTY. 



Bedford 

Cannon, 

Cheatham, 

Coffee, 

Davids^on, 

DeKalb, ^ 

Dickson, 

Franklin, « 

Giles, 

Grundy, 

Hardin, 

Hickman, 

Humphreys, 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Macon, - 

Marshall, 

Maury, 

Montgomery, 

Overton, 

Perry 

Putnam, 

Rcbertson, 

Rutherford, 

Smith, 

SL6 w ar L, ••••••«•• •••••• 

Sumner, 

Van Buren, 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

White, 

Williamson, ^ 

Wilson, 



WHITES. 





• 


9 




9 


t^ 


• 


•a 


-^ 


o 


g 




C3 


O 


O 


S 


Pm 


^ 



3408 
1733 
864 
1642 
4945 
7026 

2093 



2036 
1637 
1433 
2142 
959 
396 
2976 
1124 
2162 
600 
1775 
1935 
1170 
1618 
1937 
2536 
2409 

2692 
473 
1914 
1172 
1621 
1414 
2559 



2991 
1667 
770 
1556 
4644 
1825 

1750 



1494 
1417 
1337 
2163 
898 
340 
2776 
1121 
1855 
636 
1696 
1963 
1076 
1447 
1830 
2390 
2570 

2421 
357 
1667 
1214 
1540 
1317 
2312 



6399 
3300 
1634 
3197 
9589 
3861 
1853 
3843 
3002 

942 
3629 
2954 
2770 
4306 
1867 

736 
5752 
2246 
4017 
1236 
3470 
3888 
2246 
3066 
3767 
4926 
4979 
74 
5013 

830 
8581 
2386 
3161 
2731 
4871 



COLORED. 






© 

S 

9 



1223 


1169 


161 


144 


268 


180 


272 


254 


2773 


3033 


216 


214 


492 


419 


265 


202 


269 


233 


246 


263 


185 


177 


73 


92 


27 


26 


739 


683 


189 


142 


908 


797 


476 


547 


1210 


1426 


185 


198 


96 


98 


119 


126 


588 


554 


1998 


1929 


676 


657 


1270 


1246 


41 


83 


812 


'296 


130 


124 


197 


189 


798 


802 


778 


762 



H 



2392 

295 

438 

526 

5806 

430 

618 

911 

1897 

247 

467 

602 

499 

862 

165 

53 

1422 

331 

1705 

1023 

2636 

377 

193 

244 

1142 

8927 

1333 

2516 

74 

618 

265 

386 

1600 

1540 



TOTAL WHITE AND 
COLORED. 



"3 



'5 
S 



H 
O 



4681 
1884 
1122 
1914 
7718 
2242 

2585 



2290 
1806 
1679 
2327 
1032 
423 
3716 
1318 
3070 
1076 
2986 
2620 
1265 
1737 
2525 
4534 
3085 

8862 
514 
2226 
1802 
1818 
2212 
8337 



4160 
1711 
950 
1809 
7677 
2029 

2169 



1696 
1650 
1590 
2840 
990 
366 
3459 
1263 
2662 
1183 
8121 
2145 
1174 
1572 
2384 
4319 
3227 

3667 
390 
1973 
1339 
1729 
2119 
8074 



8791 
3695 
2072 
3723 
15395 
4281 
2471 
4754 
4399 
1189 
8986 
8456 
3269 
4667 
2022 

789 
7174 
2576 
5722 
2259 
6106 
4265 
2439 
3309 
4909 
8853 
6312 
74 
7529 

904 
4199 
2641 
3547 
4331 
6411 



WEST TENNESSEE. 



Benton, 

Carroll, 

Decalur, 

I>J«. ""■ 

Fajelto, 

EtrdlmBD, 

Haywood 

Hesderson, 

Hear;, ^. 

Laodcrdftle, _..... 

Uidison, 

McNsiry, 

Shelby, 

Memphia City,.. 

Weakley, 



87 106 
784' 74! 



E150 
6811 



6491 
6e2& 
4009 
6240 



8174 
7100 
10S61 



BEaAP!TCI.AT!OH. 1667. 



DIVISIONS OF THE STATE. 


White. 


Colored. 


TOTAL. 




101,834 

115,999 
69,019 


18,849 

86,420 
22,681 


116,183 

162,419 
81,600 






Whole 8t«te, - 


276,852 


72,860 


849,202 



The Hfaolastio cenBas for thie year (1867) naa bd imperfeclly Uken «t firat, that 
Tery ODnsideiable correotlonB thereto were ofterirardl made in the O' 
adopted at the ofGee of the State Super! Dteodent. 



Cnumer&tioii of Scholastic Popalatioii between the Ages of 6 and 2 

1368. 

EAST TENNESSKE. 



Anderson „.. 
Bledsoe 

Br&dlej- 

Cnmpbell „ . 

Claiborne... 

Cucke 

CumliGiland 

FeairesB 

Grainger 

Green 

BHmiUoa... 

Hancock 

UnwkinB 

JflfferaoQ ..... 

Jchnsou 

Knoi 

McMioa 

Miu-ion. 

Monroe- 

Polt 

Rhe> 

SiiaU -.. 

StquAtohie .. 

Sevier 

Sulli-.an 

Wasbinglon . 



870 74S 
2190^221 
206S,1S3I 
14141291 
1433 1883 
1718 
21 G3 



2010 



1876 



I 
3517:3267 

2351 2i09 

1817' 1283 

2817:^602 

3006.-2877 

Wo\ 037 

4060 3774 

2504 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 



COUNTY. 



Bedford 

Cannon 

Cheatham 

Coflfee 

Davidson 

DeKalb, 

Dicksooi .... 

Franklin, 

GKles,! 

Grundy, 

Hardin, 

Hickman, ..... 
Humphreys,., 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, .... 

Lewis, , 

Lincoln, 

Macon, 

Marshall, ..... 

Maury, 

Montgomery, 
Overton, ....... 

Perry, 

Putnam, , 

Robertson, .., 
Rutherford,... 

Smitii, 

Stewart, 

Sumner, 

VanBuren, ... 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

White, , 

Williamson,... 
Wilson, 



WHITES. 





• 






O 


• 

1^ 


• 

9 


s 




08 


<u 


O 


^4 


H 



3513 
1726 

911 
1695 
5171 
2030 
1432 
2314 
2723 

474 

1556 
1572 
2354 
1234 
899 
3981 
1195 
2176 

2053 
2198 
1166 
1704 
2022 
2987 
2167 
1325 
2691 
500 
1899 
1700 
1639 
2188 
2726 



3309 
1577 

822 
1688 
6011 
1867 
1261 
11.25 
2485 

454 

1496 
1432 
2225 
1190 
862 
3488 
1151 
I88i 

1990 
2183 
1053 
1532 
1890 
2870 
2172 
1279 
2586 
536 
1683 
1751 
1490 
1996 
2476 



6822 
3303 
1733 
8283 
10182 
3897 
2608 
4239 
5208 

928 
8986 
3052 
8004 
4579 
2424 

761 
7469 
2846 
4057 
6232 
4043 
4881 
2219 
8286 
3912 
5857 
4839 
2604 
5277 
1086 
8582 
3451 
8129 
4184 
5202 



COLORED. 






'S 

s 



1429 
145 
229 
281 

3024 
286 
278 
495 

1154 
2 

267 
259 
172 
142 
29 
996 
161 
915 

1552 

147 

91 

133 

655 

2367 
577 
261 

1198 

40 

311 

149 

202 

1567 
835 



1386 
111 
153 
285 

3267 
220 
243 
422 

1121 
8 

287 
236 
160 
144 
28 
903 
124 
804 

1623 
137 
102 
129 
605 

2371 
665 
224 

1128 

36 

816 

187 

186 

1548 
8:6 



O 
H 



2816 
256 
382 
566 

6291 
506 
521 
917 

2275 



5 



567 

504 

495 

332 

286 

57 

1899 

285 

1719 

4530 

3175 

284 

193 

262 

1320 

47S8 

1242 

485 

2326 

76 

627 

286 

888 

3115 

1661 



TOTAL WHITE AND 
COLORED. 




4942 
1871 
1140 
1976 



4695 

1688 

975 

1873 



8196 


8278 


2316 


2087 


1710 


1504 


2809 


2347 


3877 


8586 


476 


457 


1823 


r.33 


1831 


1668 


2526 


2385 


1376 


1334 


428 


390 


4977 


4391 


13'>6 


1275 


8091 


2685 


3605 


8613 


2845 


2320 


1257 


1156 


1837 


1661 


2677 


2555 


5354 


5241 


2744 


2837 


1586 


1482 


3889 


3714 


540 


572 


2210 


1999 


1849 


1888 


1841 


1676 


3765 


8544 


3566 


8297 



9037 
3559 
2115 
3849 

16478 
4403 
3214 
5156 
7463 
933 
4502 
3556 
8499 
4911 
2710 
818 
9368 
2631 
5776 

10762 
7218 
4665 
2412 
3498 
5232 

10595 
5581 
3089 
7603 
1112 
4209 
3737 
3517 
7299 
6863 
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WEST TENNESSEE. 



Benton, 

Curroll, 

Dyer, 

Fayette, 

Gibson, 

(fu'dimaa, , 

Hoywood 

Henry 

Lauderdale 

McNairy, 

Uadigon, 

Shelby, 

MempbiB City,.. . 

Tlp««» 

Weatley, 



192400 
18 1122 
IS 164(1 



2Q23 
4969 
2320 



. 1G681I 
. 1549 |. 



.. 2304 
,.2802 
,. 2l!93 



2679 I 
2162 . 



'1 1337 
10 2285 



3365 
13CT 

2312 



lltSG 
4916 
4375 



453 



■401 



26912421 i 

1574 2120 1 

714 GS)0 : 

686 579 : 



1460 

2708 
3813 
32S8 
5043 



8151 
1264 

S078 



2705 
9816 
2503 
3164 
1258 
2677 
3450 



5128 
2027 



6547 
2706 
5386 



B516 
4242 

5930 



DIVISIONS OF THE STATE. 


■White. 


Colored. 


TOTAL. 




41,3ij2 
186,579 
73,316 


12,864 
45,386 
30,626 


124,246 
181,965 
103,942 


Middle Tenoease 






821,287 


88,8116 


410,153 
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P. 

Meeting of the Board of School Fnnd Commissioners. 



Knoxyille, March 24thj 1868. 

The Board of Commissioners of the School Fund met upon the call of the Presi- 
dent. 

Present: W. Q. Brownlow, Gk)Ternor; John Henry, State Treasurer; and 
John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Absent: A. J. Fletcher, Secretary of State ; and George W. Blackburn, Comp- 
troller. 

A dispatch was read from Mr. Blackburn, stating that he could not be present. 

The laws constituting the Board and defining its duties were carefully examined, 
also the Comptroller's statement of the condition of the School Fund. 

The Superintendent of Instruction stated facU in regard t o the organization of 
f^ee schools, and the immediate demand for funds to pay services as rendered, and 
the duty devolved upon the Board of ascertaining the exact condition of the entire 
fund. The Governor suggested that an immediate call should be made upon the 
Board having in charge the finances of the State. The Treasurer communicated 
facts in regard to the present condition of the School Fund. 

On motion, it was unanimously 

Resolvedj That the Board of Commissioners of the School Fund, having before them the evi- 
dence as furnished by the Comptroller's Report of the indebtedness of the State to the School 
Fund to the amount of one million and five hundred thousand dollars, ($1,500,000,) more or 
less, call upon the Board of Finance to provide, without delay, two hundred thousand dollars 
($200,000) for immediate expenditure in payment of services of Teachers and Superintendents 
rendered, and to be rendered. 

On motion, the following was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, This Board is charged with the " superintendence of the School Fund," and is 
required to guard it against diminution, and see that the fund for annual distribution shall be 
inviolably paid over to the support of Common Schools, for the benefit of all the people, as 
provided for by this Act and no other use, and 

Whereas, It is also provided "that there shall be kept in the office of the State Treasurer 
and^Com Stroller a separate account of all school moneys received and disbursed, and that all 
moneys collected for school purposes, shall be set apart and expended for those and no other 
purposes ; " therefore, 

ResUvedy That this Board deem it essential to the discharge of its duties that the respective 
officers in charge of school moneys comply with the exact terms of the law, and hereby spe- 
cially invite their attention to the same. 

On motion, the Board adjourned. 

W. G. BROWNLOW, 
JoHX Eaton, Jr., Sec^y, PresH. 



Address of the State Teachers' Association to the Gfovemor, Legi^latnre 

and People of Tennessee : 

Assembled in Convention, at Lookout Mountain, for the purpose of promoting 
the cause of Popular Educatioti — having listened to addresses and discussions, and 
taken counsel together as citizens and friends of this good cause — we desire res- 
pectfully to submit to your notice the results of our deliberations, and ask of you a 
candid and thoughtful hearing. Though representing, as we believe, almost every 
shade of political sentiment, yet it has not been as partisans that we have met, nor 
as such would we presume to address you; but from a nobler and better position 
would we speak. Anxious only for the highest welfare of our people, and the best 
interest of our beloved Commonwealth — encouraged by the general and increasing 
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interest already manifested in this cause, and cheered by the sure promises of suc- 
cess which have ever attended faithful and disinterested effort in this direction, 
we would lay before you in brief the convictions which have prompted us in oar 
endeavors, trusting that they will commend themselves to your judgment and 
hearty approval. 

We believe that the cause of Common School Education, or education for the 
masses of our people, is bound up in all the highest and best interests of the State 
—that a calm and comprehensive view of this matter will invariably lead to this 
conclusion. This is and ever has been the result of much thought given to it by 
the ablest minds of the nation, and history, the revered chronicler of the past, con- 
firms it with her thousand testimonials. 

It has been found to be true, in the language of Edmund Bc^ke, **tbat Ednca- 
tion is the cheap defense of nations;" that no police expenditures ate so jadicioos 
and effective as those of an educational character; that "prevention is better than 
cure;*' and that if we would diminish crime and pauperism, and the attendant bur- 
dens of taxation, we must educate with greater care, the masses of our people. 
Statistics very clearly show that school houses are much less expensive in the end 
than pauper houses ; that school teachers and school books cost much less than 
jails and penitentiaries and criminal courts ; and a considerate people, it would 
seem, will not fail to act accordingly. 

We believe, also, that education is one of the most prolific sources of wealth among 
a people ; that, as Chief Justice Chase has remarked, " that power created by edu- 
cation, and made available in all forms of labor, and in all processes of arts and 
science, * * * is worth many times its cost." An intelligent people are a 
thrifty people. It is this which sets all the wheels of ingenuity and enterprise in 
motion — which stirs the mind with new activities and inventions, and enables it to 
unfold new projects, and lay a firm grasp upon all the resources of nature and art. 

It is moreover the case, that a thorough and general system of popular educa- 
tion in a State becomes strangely attractive to immigration. Experience has long 
since proved that, however poor and humble he may be, the new comer to our 
shore is generally very thoughtful in this, and such do not, and will not, go in any 
numbers to those States which deal with a slack hand in educational matters. So 
long as the parental instinct is alive, just so long will the desire for the education 
of the child and his rise in the world be deep and operative ; and all the inven- 
tions, and immigration societies and boards in the world, cannot change this thing. 
But let this matter be wisely and practically settled as one feature of the perma- 
nent policy of the State, and its favorable influence will become more and more 
apparent. 

It is furthermore to be remembered that in our day the educational character 
of a State has much, very much, to do with the good name and credit of the State. 
This no well informed person will deny. Capitalists discern with eagle eyes the 
bearings of these things. The connection of bankruptcy with ignorance, and 
thriftlessness, and lawlessness, and crime, is seen to be very natural and logical, 
and it is vain to attemptto deceive any one in these things. Oar reputation as a 
State in the financial markets of the country, is a matter which it becomes us to 
guard with much jealousy and care, and very few things, it is believed, are better 
fitted to give confidence in our future than this. 

With these views of the situation, we would respectfully urge upon the good citi- 
zens of the State, a thoughtful and judicious regard for all our school interests. 
We earnestly hope that no suggestions or propositions of any backward movement 
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will be seriously eDtertained, and that no ideas of that character will meet with 
any favor. Every wise and true man must see that any movement in that direc- 
tion will be alike deeply injurious to our welfare and prosperity at home, and to 
our interests and good name abroad. We greatly desire that our honored and be- 
loved Commonweilth may move steadily forward in the pathway of peace, prosper- 
ity and true greatness; and it is our profound conviction that this end can only be 
attained by fostering with a kindly care the public school system which has been 
adopted, and improving and strengthening it by such amendments from time to 
time, as experience may suggest. The results already attained, as seen in the ac- 
companying statistics of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, have satisfied us 
that in its main features it is most excellent, and compares favorably with similar 
statistics in the States of the Union. We believe that its 'financial provisions, if 
left undisturbed, will prove in a few years, to be ample for all legitimate school 
purposes. We are of opinion that the system has already obtained a hold upon the 
hearts of ihe people, with which it would be unwise to interfere. In the slight 
modifiofttions which we suggest, our only desire is to increase its efficiency, and 
make it more fully promotive of its great and noble purpose 

Experience thus far goes to show that much difficulty would be avoided by the 
abolition of the sub-district system, and the incorporation of the regular Hchool 
district, for legitimate school purposes only. Let all school funds of the State be 
held sacred for school purposes, and no other, and the strictest economy be ob- 
served in all educational matters. 

In making this appeal to our fellow-citizens, we beg to assure them that we seek 
alone the public good, and we earnestly hope that it will be met by a spirit as can- 
did and conciliating as that in whicb it is presented. We believe that the storm- 
clouds which have overshadowed our State are fast passing away, and that our 
fature is bright and cheering. Prompted, as we trust, by enlarged views of public 
policy, and guided by the wise experience of the past, we would go forward in the 
high pathway of national progress and honor, and we ask the steadfast co-opera- 
tion of the wise and true men of this Commonwealth in the good work which is 
before us. 



Committee. 



J. B. LINDSLEY, D. D., Davidson Co.,"} 
PITSER MILLER, Hardiman Co., | 

W. H. WALLACE, Rutherford Co., 
T. E. BLISS, Shelby Co., 
C. F. P. BANCROFT, Hamilton Co., 
WILLIAM MILLS, Davidson Co., 

WILLIAM BOSSON, Peesidbnt. 
M. C. WILCOX, Secretakt. 



R. 

SPEECH OF REV. DR. SEABS. 



At the session of the State Teachers* Association on Wednesday evening. Dee. 
80, 1968, Rev. Barn AS Sears, D. D., Agent of the Peabody Fund, spoke in substance 
as follows : 

I know from your eoantenanoes that you want me to make a practical instead of 
an eloquent speech, and I shall do it. I shall choose as mj subject the obserratioitt 
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af my experience through the couatrj. The want at the present time is a free sys- 
tem of the Public Schools. This want, I find, is universal. This country cannot 
prosper till education becomes universal. All must receive it. If it is worth any- 
thing to any mind, it is to every mind. I do not say that all men have the same 
natural ability, or that every person oould be made an able man by education; but 
I mean to say that all should have the privil^e of education. It is often the case 
that many of the strongest minds amount to nothing for want of it; and to-day we 
might have more able men in our country if education had been more universal 
And why is there such indifference to this matter, when every cultivated mind 
helps society so much ? Our country cannot afford to lose so many great mindi 
that we hear nothing of. * She could have more if all had th6 . same advantages^ 
Then I beg of you to encourage universal education. It is for yoor interest — it is 
for the interest of us all. 

We may say that Providence has distributed the great minds almost equally over 
the world. Every nation is made great by its leading men, and these men we can- 
not lay aside any more than the Greeks and Romans could their great men. 

Why should not nations look as much to their intellectual as their physical treti- 
ures ? A country that abounds in intellect is greater than a wealthy country. 
Look over the nations that have made their mark in history. They are not found 
in the plains of Asia, but where they have worked for advancements for the educa- 
tion of the masses. What made Holland, England and France so great ? It was 
not their geographical position, but it was their effort to produce men. They edu- 
cated everybody ; worked their whole material, and from it selected the best for 
leaders. We find the want of universal education in the comparison of England 
and Prussia. The former has had all the means she could wish to carry on her 
schools, yet the masses have not received the benefits of it, and as a consequence 
are in a most degraded condition. In some places it has produced great men. There 
is here a radical defect in the method of education. Prussia has not expended so 
much money as England. It has really been a poor country, and yet her people 
everywhere are enlightened. In our own country we see how one system has 
proved a failuure and the other a success. It is the public schools that make edu- 
cation universal — their advantages reach everybody. The private schools may do 
much good, but you can't rely on them to educate the masses. Neither can you 
expect much from charitable institutions. There is a self-respect that prevents 
many from sending their children to such schools. Many parents desire that their 
children should be kept from the society of children, and especially from that of 
the lower class. Here they commit a great error. By working together there is 
that interest created and preserved which there would not be if they were alone. 
They make acquaintances and establish friendship which they keep forever. They 
go forth into active life together, as brothers ; the different elements are thus har- 
monized and greatly contribute to the prosperity of the whole. The private schools 
are unsuited to the demands of the people ; they throw away half the power — they 
throw away half the money. If all the means which is consumed by the private 
schools was given to the support of the public schools, the best school buildings 
could be provided and the best teachers secured. The character of each system is 
greatly different. 

Education is the end of the public schools. What is the end of private schools ? 
They are institutions that bring in personal, pecuniary interest, just as that of a 
railroad. The business of the private school teacher is to make a living. He re- 
ceives pupils of every grade — the only qualification he requires is the ability to pay 
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the tuition. He has no system of gradation in the school — he can have none — for 
scholars of every age, of every degree of advancement are admitted to his school. 
He must teach them one by one. The private schools are really nothing but strag- 
gling armies. 

I find, in traveling through the country, that what schools need very much is 
more scholars. With a larger number, those not fitted for it could be transferred 
and enough would remain. In a town of but eight or ten schools I find there are 
seldom but one or two graded, and only by being graded can they succeed. 

Besides, I believe that teachers are too often transferred from grade to grade. It 
is much better for the sehool to have the same teacher all the time. If he desires 
promotion let his salary be raised, and I know he will be satisfied. 

It is surprising to find so fuw schools in the South. I have visited eleven States, 
and I regret to eay that not one-third of the children are being educated, and yet 
the expense is more than it need be to furnish education to all. In a town in Ar- 
kansas, the leading men there most interested in education met together and formed 
an estimate of the expense of private schools. This was over seven thousand dol- 
lars. It was found that half of this was sufficient to maintain free schools for all. 
Bj the Free School system all the children of any State could be educated for less 
than half the sum required to maintain private schools, and it is very singular why 
the people are not more willing to adopt it in the South. The private school system 
then, I say, is wasteful in money, is wasteful in energy, and should be dispensed 
with. The public schools are graded. Every teacher has just such scholars and 
just as many as he should. They are under the control of directors who are educated 
men, and who give their entire attention to the interests of the schools. I find the 
only objection raised to the schools is that the people don't like the auspices under 
which they are controlled. They don't like the antecedents of the teachers ; in 
short, they don't like their politics. My advice to the teacher has always been to 
have no politics in a partisan sense. I am often asked what my politics are. I 
tell them I am a progressive conservative. Conservative of everything that has 
stood the trial of experience, and progressive in everything that promises improve- 
ment. 

The public system of education must have sympathy. Only by common interest 
and co-operation can it succeed. The work of education must grow, like a tree ; 
you cannot build it, like a house. It must have the means of growth. It must 
have confidence, generosity. If you find some defect in it, remove that, and not 
the system. To oppose the system because some features of it may seem objection* 
able, would be like cutting down an apple tree because some of its limbs were de- 
cayed. As with the tree, so with the system. Prune it cautiously. Cut off its 
dead limbs. That part which has been successful should be adhered to. Don't 
throw it away, 

Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, for speaking so practically, but I have done 
ae I promised you at the commencement. 



s. 

The following memoranda of Dr. Sears' address taken from the newspapers of 
the date will be specially valued as the sentiments which direct the disbursements 
of this Fund for Southern Education : 

The address, from want of preparation, was of a conversational rather than formal character. 

He held that the success of an educational system depends upon the union of ideas and 
events. Theory or an ideal view of all subjects, social, scientific or political was necessary to 
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all progress. It sets before the mind a goal to be reached, and keeps it pressing straight for- 
ward to a given end. The importance of thia ppeculative philosophy as applied to the practi- 
cal problems of life, could not be questioned. But when trusted to exclusively, it has two or 
three very serious drawbacks, which could not be overlooked. We live in a world where we 
are surrounded by mysteries. There is much that we cannot know entirely. All knowledge 
is imperfect ; of speculative knowledge this is especially true. Theories leave out of account 
circumstances and events which often modify and overthrow them. Not every measure which 
is wise in itself is successful. Accidents, unforeseen and unexpected, arise and grow ^into con- 
trolling forces. Again, theories may be only plausible, only' right in theory, and when applied 
to the practical affairs in life, may be found to be utterly faulty. Natural objections and social 
prejudices are often overlooked, which, in the end, set aside and overthrow systems which are 
theoretically correct. 

Again, a proper equipoise is necessary. One system like the French philosophy will hurl a 
nation into chaos and ruin. Another follows in the footsteps of our for^bthers, satisfied with 
ideas and systems centuries old, and is so slow as to defeat all progress. 

The English Constitution was much to be admired, but there were those whet thought it too 
slow. On the other hand there were many who thought the French philosophy too fast. There 
should be a combination of the two systems of thought and action. One is a proper check 
upon the other. 

All these things apply to school legislation.' The fundamental maxim is, that every step of 
progress must be taken so slowly that it shall be permtment. There should be no step back- 
ward. . There is nothing so discouraging in social progress as fluctuation. 

The State that makes one grand mistake in establishing an educational system, postpones 
the subject for a generation. There is nothing which requires more care. Public confidence is 
easily destroyed. He had had several years' experience on the point, and his success was due 
to the co-operation of wise men who said that no step should be taken that would have to be 
retniced. Steady progress begets confidence. You gain much if you can show a series of 
years in which no great mistakes have been made. Of course mistakes cannot always be 
avoided. We must always learn by experience. The light of experience shines but a little 
way into the future ; theory looks far into the distance. We should go only so far as the two 
can be united. Every step should be taken in the light of experiments on a small scale. 

The speaker then proceeded to speak of the importance of a system of universal education. 
However it might have been in other times and in other countries, we now live in a crisis in 
the history of education. This necessity cannot be ignored or escaped. We are borne on by 
a current of events which cannot be res'sted. Free labor demands free thought ; free thought 
demands intelligence, and no system of education which overlooks this requirement, can 
stand for any length of time. There is no way but to meet it squarely, and at once. Industry 
has changed its form, and there is a demand that it should be intelligen t. There is no demand 
more imperative in respect to the progress of this and other commonwealths. Intelligent la- 
bor is what is wanted. We live in an age when industry is under the dominion of science. In 
traveling through our State, he had looked with admiration and wonder upon its resources, 
agricultural and mineral, but he thought he could see that all this could benefit the State but 
little, without the intelligence and skill necessary to develop them. There must be machinery, 
and it must be placed under the control of skillful hands and intelligent brains. He regarded 
it as an axiom that the development of the mental resources of a State, is necessary to the de- 
velopment of its physical resources. 

Gould anything be plainer than that the amount that a man shall receive should be measured, 
not by the strength of his muscle, but by the intelligence which resides within him ? Young 
men had often applied to him for assistance in starting in life, and his invariable reply had 
been, •* Deserve the first pl£U!e, and nobody can keep you out of it." When we employ a man, 
we pay for the qualities of his mind, and not his muscle. 

But there can not be universal education without a system of free public schools. Private 
schools can not reach all the people. They can not make provision for all the people, neither 
can they obtain their attendance. Private schools are money-making affairs. They take the 
pupils that will pay, without reference to their advancement. In a private school everything 
depends upon the character of the man in charge. It may be successful one year, and fail the 
next, or it may change hands. It is subject to the utmost fiuctuation. This is so the world 
over. He said nothing in derogation of private schools ; but they could not secure universal 
education. Educate a portion of the population, and you limit yourself to a fraction of the 
mental resources of the country. 

Observations in Europe, as well as America, had convinced him that the middle and lower 
classes have their full share of energy and talent. This energy and talent we cannot afiford !• 
acrifice ; but they cannot be reached except by a system of free public schools. 
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But it is objected that by this system the rich must educate the poor. Who is it that builds 
our railroads and harbors, and constructs all our great improvements ? Yet these are in the 
greatest degree a benefit to the poor. The analogy of the human body holds good, the health 
of the whole depends upon the health of the partd. The testimony of rich men was, that they 
could well afford to pay their tax for the support of schools. The value of property is en- 
hanced by the intelligence of the community, its schools and churches. In the end, there will 
be no more ardent supporters of public schools and of a public tax for their support, than the 
heaviest tax payers. 

The speaker referred to the system pursued by the different States for raising funds for 
school purposes. In some States this was done by a general State tax, and in others each lo- 
cality was left to lay its own tax, and in others each locality was left to lay its own tax and 
manage its own schools. In Massachusetts each town votes its own tax. The system has 
some advantages. 

It excites a healthy rivalry among neighboring towns, each trying to place its schools in ad- 
vance of others. Each town expends its money on its own children and expends it under its 
own supervision and according to is own ideas. 

The speaker referred to the importance of a State department, under the control of a State 
officer, who should give his personsd attention constantly to this one work. The suggestions 
of such a man, if competent to the position, would be of inestimable value to the Legislature 
of the State, in deliberating upon measures in the interest of education. -Others have not the 
means of information, and are not able to make themselves familiar with the condition and 
wants of the schools throughout the State. Legislation must be graded by the intelligence of 
the people. The people must be educated or legislation will be dragged down to their level, 
, Hence the importance of an intelligent public. 

The speaker dwelt at some length upon the absolute necessity of a State normal school or 
schools. 

The Prussians have a motto, " as is the teacher, so is the school," and no adage could be 
more true. It might be objected that it is expensive to employ a good teacher. True, but it 
is also expensive to employ a good tailor, yet it is poor economy to let a poor one ruin your 
cloth. No poor teacher was ever a cheap teacher. A professional education for teachers was 
as necessary as for other professions. One skillful teacher will accomplish as much as ten 
poor ones. This had been demonstrated by experiment. In Massachusetts, at first there was 
a strong prejudice against normal schools, but the result of the experiment had been that nor- 
mal schools could not furnish teachers fast enough to supply the demand made upon them. 
The importance of having skillful -trained teachers can hardly be overestimated. It is a most 
difficult task to teach a child, much more difficult than to teach a class of college students. 
The teacher must understand the philosophy of the child's mind, and must adapt his method 
to the capacity, state of advancement, and cast of the mind of the child. 

To be sure all this would cost money, but so do railroads. It is not the amount of cost that 
determines the judiciousness of an expenditure, but the relation of the expenditure to the re- 
BOlt attained. 

Tho trustees of the Peabody fund had determined to devote the fund to the maintenance of 
public free schools exclusively. They would not take from the people what properly be- 
longed to them, by establishing schools and assuming their control. It had seemed to 
them best that the people should be left to take all initiative steps to establish their sys- 
tem of public schools and have entire control of them, and then aid would be extended 
in whatever measure it could be given. 

The speaker concluded by expressing his gratification at the opportunity given him of 
addressing the Convention, since he wished them to know that they must take the initia- 
tive. He urged them to go forward and establish schools. The work which they wisbed 
to aid was exactly the one which this Association and the Legislature has in hand. 
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George Peabody.— His Career and his Benefactions— COiaracteristic An- 
ecdotes—His Sojourn at tbe Springs— The Southern Education Fund, 



Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 1 
August 26thj 1869. / 

The presence of Mr. Peabody within our borders for the first time since he be- 
came specially eminent, suggests the thought that a brief review of the career and 
benefactions of that great philanthropist, together with some notice of his present 
sojourn at our fayorite fountain, may prove interesting. With this idea in view, we 
have, through the kindness of the relatives and friends of that gentleman who at" 
tend him here, gained trustworthy information as to all the facts to which reference 
will be made. He, fortunately, needs no partial pen to impress the world with the 
greatness of its obligations to his benevolence. 

George Peabody comes of an ancient English family, settled in America as early 
as 1636, and was born in Dan vers, Mass., on the 18th of February, 1796. He 
commenced business as a clerk in a store at the early age of eleven, and continued 
thus to serve in several places in New England, for six years. At the age of sev- 
enteen he formed a partnership in the drapery business, in Georgetown, D. C, with 
Mr. Elisha Riggs, who furnished a capital of $3,000, young Peabody having the 
management of the business. That this partnership was mutually satisfactory the 
following anecdote sufficiently proves: At the time it was formed the age of his 
youthful partner, already six feet high and unusually mature in appearance, was 
unknown to Mr. Riggs, who, in conversation with him some time after its establish- 
ment, remarked that many men improperly entered business when too young, as- 
suming responsibilities for which their experience did not qualify them, etc. Mr. 
Peabody at the time made no reply, but, upon coming of age recurred to this re- 
mark of his associate, and informed him that though they had been in partnership 
nearly four years he was now only twenty-one. Mr. Riggs heard this with aston- 
ishment, but without complaint, and a few years after, upon the winding up of the 
concern, received $160,000 as his share of the profits on the original capital of three 
thousand. 

During his residence in Georgetown the war with Great Britain was going on, 
and the young merchant for a time became a soldier, serving in a volunteer artil- 
lery company in defense of the capital. In 1815 the house of Riggs & Peabody was 
established in Baltimore. The style of the firm subsequently became Peabody, 
Riggs & Co., and branch houses were opened in New York and Philadelphia. In 
the year 1837, Mr. Peabody fixed his home in London, where he has ever sincere- 
sided, though still claiming to be a citizen of the United States. He has crossed 
the Atlantic fourteen times, and if his health permits, will next spring make his 
fifteenth passage. 

His business in London was that of a banker and commission agent, and his sa- 
gacity in all financial concerns was soon conspicuous. It seems only less wonder- 
ful than his liberality because it is oftener paralleled. The foundation of his for- 
tune, for example, is said to have been due to his extensive purchase during the 
crisis of 1835, of Maryland bonds, the State being then in danger of repudiation— 
an act by which he saved her credit, and himself realized largely. He also ren- 
dered similar service subsequently to various States and corporations in America- 
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Numerous railways in the United States are indebted to him for their speedy com- 
pletion ; he supplying them with iron and taking their bonds in payment. In this 
way, while adding greatly to the wealth of his native land, he is understood to hav 
acquired no small part of his private fortune. 

Mr. Peabody's extraordinary liberality, if not before evinced, developed itself as 
early as 1851, when he assumed the entire expense of arranging the American de- 
partment in the Great Exhibition in London, and in 1852, when he gave $10,000 
to defray the cost of the second expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. The 
same year he bestowed $20,000 (since increased tenfold) — his first educational 
grant — to found the Peabody Institute in his native town, then celebrating the 
centennial anniversary of its corporation. The Legislature of Massachusetts has 
recently changed the name of this town from Danvers to Peabody. It is, however, 
within eighteen years past, that his benevolence has been most striking, and what- 
ever may before have been the case, all that he has done in that time has not been 
the result of impulse, but the carrying out of a pre-conceivei plan. This is indi- 
cated by the following incident: 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington City, his friend for half a century, and a 
gentleman well known for his great wealth and numerous noble charities, had sig- 
nalized himself by providing for the wants and transportation to the far West, of a 
large body of Hungarians who had just been landed at New York in a state of 
utter destitution Mr. Peabody, in a letter from Loudon to Mr. Corcoran, dated 
October 3, 1851, uses the following language : 

*♦ However liberal I may be, I cannot keep pace with your noble acts of charity at home, but 
one of these days I mean to come out, and then, if my feelings regarding money don't change, 
and I have plenty, I shall become a strong competitor of yours in benevolence. • * * You 
acted nobly by tde Hungarians." 

How the pledge thus given hns been redeemed, the world knows. The only 
change in his benevolent intentions regarding the United States, as then enter- 
tained, that is known to have taken place, is, that funds which were designed to ad- 
vance education in the whole country he has since the war devoted entirely to the 
South. His own words to a member of the Board of Trustees of the Southern Edu- 
cAtion Fund, on the occasion of his last great donation, were : *' I do this for the 
South for the benefit of the whole country." 

Mr. Peabody is known to be charitable on principle^ to recognize his obligations 
to God as having prospered him above others, and to consider himself merely a 
steward of his bounty. He says that he gives according to his means ; that he 
does ro more, could do no less. Great, however, as is his liberality, he never enter- 
fains applications for aid from strangers^ and habitually declines to read or answer let- 
ters containing them. On one occasion he committed to the flames* as many as 4,000 
such letters. One of his most striking characteristics — more or less illustrated in 
every gift he has made — is a freedom from sectional or sectarian prejudice and 
bigotry ; a catholicity of spirit and large hearted benevolence. He declares that 
he never has bestowed benefits upon any particular religious denomination as such, 
and that he never will do so, and he has distinctly expressed the wish that this 
policy should obtain in the apportionment of the fund for education in the South. 
He is not a member of any church, though educated a Presbyterian. 

The total amount he has given away in the last seventeen years, is but little short 
of ten millions of dollars. His splendid gifts to the poor of London — about two 
millions of dollars in the aggregate — are still fresh in the minds of all, and the 
letter and miniature of herself sent him by the Queen everywhere remembered. 
A well«written and most interesting account of the manner in which this money 
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has been bestowed is found in AppUton^s Journal for July 81, 1869. The citj of 
Baltimore, for twenty years his home, has received for educational purposes, not 
less than a million of dollars and the cause of southern education doable as mach* 
Most of his other donations in the United States have been in the North, chiefly 
New England, and are too numerous to detail here. He has distributed among his 
liying relatives in America more than two millions of dollars, and has built in 
Georgetown, Mass., as a memorial to his mother, a new church at a cost of a hun. 
dred thousand more. 

The first donation in behalf of southern education, made in 1860, was $1,000,000 
in cash and $1,000,000 in Mississippi State bonds. The second donation, made 
w\thin the last eight weeks, was $1,000,000 in cash and $486,(M)0 in Florida State 
bondg. The nominal amount, therefore, is more than $3,50CF,^0, though only 
$2,000,000 are at present available. This id judiciously invested, »|id yields an- 
nually about $130,000. In special recognition of the former of these^^donations, 
the ('ongress of the United States, on the l^th March, 1867. voted to Mr. Peabody 
a magnificent gold medal, since made and presented to him. This testimonial, 
though called a medal, is more properly a piece of symbolic statuary about one 
foot in height — an exquisite work of art. It was manufactured in New York, and 
cost $7,000. 

Some notice of the policy pursued in its distribution by the almoners of Mr. 
Peabody's bounty to the iSouth, seems in this connection appropriate, and will be 
^ given. 

It being of course impossible, with the means at their command, for the Board 
of Trustees to assist all schools, or even all those of one class worthy of their aid, 
they have, after mature deliberation, and with the approbation of the great donor, 
determined for the present, to confine the benefits of the fund to public free schools 
for elementary instruction^ believing that in this way the neediest portions of the 
whole population can be most readily reached. The entire cost of maintaining 
schools is in no case met by the Board, but communities are encouraged to establish 
them by a contribution from the Board of a part — generally a small part — of the 
money necessary for that purpose. A school being established, the portion con- 
tributed by the Board is applied by the same municipal agents that control the 
outlay of the rest, the economical administration of which, as it is produced by 
taxation, the people are suflficiently jealous in guarding. All expenses to the 
trustees in making this contribution available is thus avoided, and a systiem of 
schools introduced, which, being entirely controlled by the organs of the people and 
those immediately interested in their success, are generally acceptable, and likely 
to be perpetuated even when the aid in question is withdrawn. The fund being, 
as before intimated, wholly insufficient to assist all needy communities, it should 
be added that the plan of the Board thus far has been to concentrate it upon cities 
and t«wns where the largest number of children are accessible, thus employing it 
most efficiently — exhibiting models, to the surrounding country of a successful 
system, and encouraging the foundatian of similar schools elsewhere. 

Mr. Peabody's gift b^ing designed for the benefit of both races, the inquiry is 
suggested, ana has been often made, whether ''mixed schools'* are contemplated 
by him or his representatives. To this question a pointed reply can be given. The 
Board, as indicated above, assume no control whatever over the arrangement of the 
schools to which assistance is accorded, leaving all such matters entirely with the 
local authorities, who establish and chiefly maintain them ; consequently no por- 
tion of the fund can be expended on mixed schools except by the sanction of those 
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authorities — a sanction which, so far as is known, has been uniformly withheld. 
In point of fact, much the larger part of the help hitherto given has been to white 
schools, those for colored children haying been to a large extent provided for from 
other sources, and the Board always affording their aid where it is most needed. 

Mr, Peabody is attended at the Springs by his nephew, Mr, George Peabody Rus- 
sell, and Mrs, Russell, of Salem, Mass., as well as by the Rev. 6, Sears, B. D,, LL. 
D., of Sta4inton, Va. This gentleman was formerly Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Massachusetts, and subsequently succeeded the celebrated Dr, Way- 
land as President of Brown UniTersity, at Providence, R. I,, an office which he re- 
signed to assume the duties of General Agent of the Southern Education Fund. 
For this position his talent, experience, and character, eminenMy qualify him. He 
is known to possess the entire confidence of the distinguished gentlemen composing 
the Board of Trustees — a confidence which Mr. Peabody has confirmed in the 
warmest terms to the present writer, 

Mp. Peabody shares with ex-Governor Wise, the uppermost cottage in Baltimore 
Row, and sits at the same table with General Lee, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Taggart, and 
others. He is now in his seventy-fifth year, and is, fortunately for the world, a 
bachelor. Being quite infirm, he has been seldom able to come to parlor or dining- 
room, though he has received many ladies and gentlemen at the cottage, and seems 
fond of society. His manners are singularly affable and pleasing, and his counte- 
nance one of tne most benevolent we have ever seen. It is also indisputably hand- 
some. It is pleasant to know that he is particularly gratified with the reception 
he has met here, and with the considerate attention that has been on every hand 
shown him. Such evidences of regard are highly appreciated by a man who has 
steadfastly declined titles and decorations at the hands of the greatest sovereign in 
Europe. 



American Schools as Seen by English Eyes. 



** Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ?'* 
" No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection by some other things." 

We do not value the views others have of us because they are sure to be correct* 
but because they are quite certain to give us a view different from our own, and so 
help our i^nderstanding of ourselves and of our own. An elaborate report on 
American schools has appeared among the English blue books. It is written by 
Rev. James Frazer, a minister of the English Church, and Assistant Commissioner 
of Education. He came to this country in the spring of 1865, made extended and 
careful observations, and returned in the autumn of the same year. He writes in 
an unusually candid and manly style for an Englishman when writing about any- 
thing American, whether he makes remarks about us pleasant or unpleasant for us 
to hear Writing of the American people, he observes, " It is no flattery or exag- 
geration to say that it is, if not the most highly educated, yet certainly the mos 
generally educated and intelligent people on earth." Again, he says, **I cannot 
disguise it from myself that the average American, and particularly the average 
American of the mechanic or laboring class, stands on a vantage-ground in respect 
both of knowledge and intelligence, as compared with the average Englishmen. 
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Alluding to the interest in education daring the war for the Union, he says, 
"Never before were realized so strongly the national blessings of education and 
the necessity for democratic institutions resting for a foundation upon the intelli> 
gence and public spirit of the people. Never before, therefore, were more liberal 
appropriations voted for the support of schools ; never before were private bene- 
factions more frequent or more munificent; never before was there displayed a 
more universal determination to uphold, in all its integrity, and, if possible, to 
carry onward to a still higher degree of effioieney, the education of the people.'' 
** The teacher of the humblest district school,'* he remarks, with apparent surprise, 
" occupies a far higher social position than the teacher of an elementary school in 
England, Opinion and sentiment upon a matter of this kind are formed in the 
two countries by two entirely different influences. As far as hilt profession is con- 
cerned, he is on a level with anybody." 

He finds in Americans, particularly our women, special aptness to teach. ** They 
certainly have the gift of turning what they know to the best account; they are 
self-possessed, energetic, fearless ; they are admirable disciplinarians, firm without 
severity, patient without weakness ; their manner of teaching is lively and ftotile 
in illustrations ; classes are not likely to fall asleep in their hands. They are foed 
of their position, and fired with a laudable ambition to maintain the credit of their 
school ; a little too anxious, perhaps, to parade its best side and screen its defects; 
a little too sensitive of blame, and a little too greedy of praise ; but still, as I 
judge them from the samples which I saw, in spite of numerous instances to the 
contrary which I read of, but did not see, they are a very fine, capable body of 
workers in a noble cause. The very best of teachers are produced in abundance in 
the United States.** 

He speaks of the Boston English High School as one that he " would have liked, 
if possible, to put under a glass case and taken to England for exhibition as a 
model.'' He was *' not so much impressed by its programme as by the excellent 
spirit that seemed to pervade it ; the healthy, honest, thorough way in which all 
the work on the part both of masters and pupils, seemed to be done. Everything 
is done to sustain the intellectual tone of the school at a high pitch, yet without 
straining ; while there was an honesty, a frankness and absence of restraint in the 
relation between the teacher and the taught which indicated that the moral at- 
mosphere of the school was as healthy and bracing as the intellectual — the model 
school of the United States." 

He does not hesitate to point out many defects with the same candor. He does 
not find the " training*' of our teachers equal to their natural capacity. More and 
better training is needed for teachers. He finds it difficult to find how they are so 
poorly paid. He finds great ** lack of inspection *' in our system of education- 
He remarks sharply and fitly upon the abuse of text books. He points out the 
danger of the " high pressure system." He has made an excellent contribution to 
the literature of education. We wish his report could be widely circulated and 
read among us. 
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V. 

Proceedings of the Board of School Visitors of the Memphis City Schools. 

The Board of Visitors of the Memphis City Schools met Tuesday eyening, De- 
cember 1st, in special session, at the rooms of the County Commissioners, H. H. 
Higbee presiding. Present, Messrs. Slaughter, Cook, Megibbon, Connell, Bruce, 
Buitinghaus, Comer, Higbee and Atwell. 

W. S. Bruce, chairman of the committee sent to JSTashville to procure a portion 
of the money due the public schools, read and submitted the following report ; 

Qen tlemen of the Board of School Visitors : 

Your committee would most respectfully submit the following report, viz : 

We reached Nashville on the 16th instant, and not finding the State Superin- 
tendent, General John Eaton, Jr., in the city, we proceeded at once to the ofi&ce of 
the Hon. G. W. Blackburn, Comptroller of the Treasury, and Hon. A. J. Fletcher, 
Secretary of State, who are, by Section 4Y of the School Law, together with the 
Governor and State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commissioners of the 
School Fund. 

The Comptroller received your committee with great kindness and courtesy, and 
proceeded at once to give them all the information and satisfaction in his power, 
and from him and his published report to the Legislature, we obtained the follow- 
ing points of information : 

Ist. That the School Fund is greatly reduced, and its total amount rendered 
very uncertain by a most expensive, circuitous and incomprehensible system of col- 
lecting delinquent taxes, which is now practiced under existing laws. By the 
operation of this system, or " system of systems," as the Comptroller has been 
pleased to call it in his annual report to the Legislature, it seems that some coun- 
ties, paying quite a respectable school tax, are brought in debt to the State, and 
instead of increasing the general School Fund, they diminish it. This may seem 
improbable, but we are assured that it is really true. 

2d. That the appropriation of $600,000 made by An Act of 1866, has been so 
construed that all other claims against the State should be paid first. So, of course, 
this not only ** remains undrawn,'* as the Comptroller states in his report, but will 
in all probability, ever remain so. 

8d. That the original State School Fund which was brought back from the 
South and paid over to the State Treasurer, amounting to the sum of some $600,- 
000, has been used for other than school purposes by the State officials. 

4th. That the Comptroller, in direct violation of Section 47 of the School Law 
intends to use whatever of the School Fund there may be remaining after all the 
drains, losses and deductions, to pay current expenses and interest on the State 
debt The Comptroller told your committee, distinctly, that all the benefit the gen- 
eral system of common schools of this State would ever receive from the assess 
ment of 1867, former assessments, appropriations and accumulated funds, would 
be the pitiful sum of $1,200, paid as the salary of the State Superintendent. 

Hence, gentlemen, you will see that partly in consequence of the operations of 
bad revenue laws, and partly by the violation of the 47th Section of the School 
Law, there is not a ray of hope that we shall receive any aid from the State, ex- 
cept in the efficient action of the Legislature, to which we would advise an urgent 
and earnest appeal — without delay. 
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In conclusion, your committee take much pleasure in stating that the members 
from this county showed us every attention, and gave to us such information as 
they were able to render. Also the Hon. W. Bosson, of the House, seems to take a 
very deep interest in the public schools of the State, and will, we be'ieve, use his 
influence to have action taken daring the present session of the Legislature, tha^ 
will do credit to the State. Very respectfully submitted, 

W. S. BRUCE, 
H. D. CONNBLL, 
JAMES A. SWAIN, 
J. H, BARNUM, 

Committee. 
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Extract from an Address by Rev. T. E. Bliss. 



The sentiments of the following extract from an able educational address, by 
Rev. T. E. Bliss, are widely and deeply felt by educators: 

To be successful in our educational work, it is important that we be careful on 
all public occasions and in all public affairs to put gross ignorance at a discount' 
Shakespeare says that there is *' no darkness like ignorance," and Plato, ages 
since, inculcated the maxim ** Better to be unborn than untaught," for " ignorance,** 
he adds, "is the root of misfortune*" We need not go beyond our penitentiary to 
learn that ignorance is the bane and curse of a people. It is ever proving itself to 
be the prolific source of vice, crime and lawlessness of every shade and form. It 
operates as a paralysis upon all enterprise, thrift and advancement, and is the 
cause, in a great measure, of that narrow mindedness, jealousy and local and sec- 
tional hate which are ever so productive of evil. Ignorance may well be called 
Satan's right arm of power. By means of it, he would still hold the world in sub- 
jection. It stands in the way of all progress, improvements and inventions, and 
not unfrequently incites the ungoverned passions of its subjects to lawlessness, 
riot and blood. The introduction of Arkwright's spinning-jenny, for this reason, 
met with riotous opposition. They were too ignorant to appreciate its blessingS) 
but only knew enough to be jealous ; the fate, usually, of little and uneducated 
minds. In pur own time, the battle with ignorance has had to be fought by the 
power-looms, the mowers and reapers, the sewing machines, and every form of 
labor-saving and mechanical invention. There is little apology for gross ignorance 
in our day, and it is and ought to be disgraceful. Regarded as a sin and shamo 
and it would not be long before our free schools would become a refuge for multi- 
tudes who would, in turn, become their strongest advocates. Especially would 
this be the case with all aspirants for office and public honors. Let it once be dis- 
tinctly understood that henceforth ignoramuses have nothing to expect in public 
life, from an intelligent people, and this whole subject of popular education would 
soon assume a very different aspect. Forbearance in this matter has already ceased 
to be a virtue. Experience has shown that there is no limit to the presumption of 
such men. Too often has intelligence been insulted by their ungrammatical and 
senseless jargon, and too long have we been disgraced before the nation by the 
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blundering exhibitions of such representatives. Men who write God with a little *'g*' 
— who know nothing of the geography of the country — who have hardly mastered 
the rudiments of mathematics far enough to count and add — who couplo the singu- 
lar verb with the plural noun, and who are forever torturing in one form or another 
the grand old language of their mother tongue — who, in their wonderful flights o^ 
fancy after the American eagle, perform such hazardous rhetorical gyrations as 
are suflficieut to frighten that noble bird out of all sense of propriety or cause her 
to scream in anguish from sheer sense of disgust, — such men, we say, do not know 
enough no be in public life, are utterly unfit to be of any real service in the coun- 
cils of State or nation, aud area dishonor and reproach to the people who put them 
forward. The influence of their illiterate, vulgar and abusive tirades, upon the 
public is pernicious in the last degree. This is the chief staple of their har- 
angues — their stock in trade. In this they are at home, and in nothing else. They 
are utterly unequal to a fair, intelligent and manly discussion of any question in- 
volving true statesmaui^hip or sound philosophy. And so long as such men are 
continued in public life, so long will ignorance be at a premium, and the cause of 
popular education at a discount. Therefore, let us take a stand on this point, and 
bear our testimony and give our influence (other things being equal) to intelligence 
everywhere. Experience has shown that honesty and fitness are quiie as likely to 
be coupled with knowledge and good sense as with their opposites. It is therefore 
alike safe and wise to honor those who honor themselves enough to be creditably 
fitted for the positions to which they aspire. 
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GREAT THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 



Here and there the great thoughts of the best men in regard to education appear 
in this Report. Few are aware of the attention this subject has received from the 
greatest minds. The following extracts are introduced as specially deserving of 
attention : 

A Sentiment for School Trustees. — " I promised God that I would look upon 
every Prussian peasant child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I 
did not provide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it was 
possible for me to provide." — School-Counsellor Dirtier, 

Obligation of Parents to Society. — " A parent who sends his son into the 
•world uneducatod, does a great injury to mankind as well as to his own family, 
for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, and bequeathes to it a nui- 
sance." — Kent 

A Forcible Truth Forcibly Put. — *' The mobs, the riots, the burnings, the 

lynchings perpetrated by the men of the present day, are perpetrated because of 

their vicious or defective education when children. We see and feel the havoc and 

the rage of their tiger passions now, when they are full grown, but it was years 

ago when they were whelped and suckled." — Kent. 

" The right to hang includes the right to educate." — Macaulay. 
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Obligation to XSducate the Poor. — '* Wherever there are poor who want to 
be maintained by charity, there must be poor children who, beside this, want to be 
educated by charity; and whenever there began to be need of legal provisions for 
the tnaintenance of the poor, there must immediately have been need also of some 
particular legal provision in behalf of poor children for their educaiioiiy this not 
being included in what we call their maintenance." — Bishop Butler. 

Striking Thought. — " If poor children are not trained up in the way they 
should go, they will certainly be trained up in the way they should not go, and in all 
probability will persevere in it and become miserable themselves and mischievous to 
society, which in event is worse, upon account of both, than if they had been ex- 
posed to perish in their infancy." — Bishop Butler. 

Elevate the Masses. — " The plan of this nation was not, and is not, to see 
how many individuals we can raise up, who shall be distinguished, but to see how 
high, by Free Schools and Free Institutions, we can raise the great mats of popula- 
tion." — Rev John Todd, 

Education a Threefold Character. — " Education is the proper training of the 
whole man — the thorough and symmetrical cultivation of all his noble faculties. If 
he were endowed with a mere physical nature he would need — he would receive — 
none but a physical training. On the other hand, if he were a purely intellectual 
being, intellectual culture would comprehend all that could be included in a per- 
fect education. And were it possible for a moral being to exist without either 
body or intellect, there would be nothing but the heart or affections to educate. 
But man is a complex and not a simple being. He is neither all body, nor all 
mind, nor all heart. In popular language, he has three natures, a corporeal, a ra- 
tional and a moral. These three, mysteriously united, are essential to constitute a 
perfect man ; and as they all begin to expand in very early childhood, the province 
of education is to watch and assist, and shape the development ; to train and 
strengthen, and discipline neither of them alone, but each according to its intrinsic 
and relative importance." — Dr. Humphrey. 

Value of Physiological Knoxf^ledge. — " Every person should be acquainted 
with the organization, structure and functions of his own body — the house in which 
he lives ; he should know the conditions of health, and the causes of the numerous 
diseases that flesh is heir to, in order to avoid them, prolong his life and multiply 
his means of usefulness If these things are not otherwise learned, they should be 
taught — the elements of them, at least, — in our primary schools." — Dr. Combe, 

• 

In What Edncation Consists — " Education should have for its aim the de- 
velopment and greatest possible perfection of the whole nature of man ; his moral, 
intellectual and physical nature. My beau-ideal of human nature would be a be- 
ing whose intellectual faculties were active and enlightened; whose moral senti- 
ments were dignified and firm ; whose physical formation was healthy and beauti- 
ful ; whoever falls short of this in one particular, be it but the least — beauty and 
vigor of body — falls short of the standard of perfection. " — Dr. Howe. 

Mental and Physical Training. — " Man possesses a material and an imma- 
terial part, mutually dependent on each other. These are so intimately connected, 
and sustain such a reciprocal relation to each other that neither can be neglected 
without detriment to both. The body continually modifies the state of the mind, 
and the mind ever varies the condition of the body. Mental and physical training 
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should then go together. That system of instruction which relates exclusively to 
either is a partial system, and its fate must be that of a house divided against 
itself. Education has reference to the whole man. It seeks to make a complete 
creature after his kind, giving to both mind and body all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable." — Prof, Mayhew, 

Mere Cultivation of Intellect not Sufficient. — ** Numerous have been the 

instances illustrative of the fact, that the greatest scourges of our race are men of 
gigantic cultivated intellect. Where knowledge but qualifies its possessor for in- 
flicting misery, ignorance would indeed be bliss." — Prof. Mayhew. 

Same Thought. — **Most men leave out, or regard as of very little importance 
some of the essential elements of a good education. They seem to forget that the 
child has a conscience and a heart to be educated as well as an intellect. If they do 
not lay too much stress on mental culture, which, indeed, is hardly possible, they 
lay by far too little upon that which is moral and religious. They expect to elevate 
the child to his proper station in society — to make him wise and happy, an honest 
man, a virtuous citizen and a good patriot, by furnishing him with a comfortable 
school house, suitable class books, competent teachers, and, if he is poor, paying 
his quarter bills, while they greatly underrate, if they do not entirely overlook, 
that high moral (raining, without which knowledge is the power of doing evil 
rather than good. It may possibly nurture up a race of intellectual giants, but, 
like the sons of Anak, they will be far readier to trample down the Lord's heritage 
than to protect and cultivate it." — Dr, Humphrey. 

Cultivate the Moral Nature. — ** Keeping all the while in view the object of 
popular education, the fitting of the people, by moral as well as intellectual discip- 
line, for self-government, no one can doubt that any system of instruction which 
overlooks the training and improving of the moral faculties, must be wretchedly 
and fatally defective. So far from crime and mere intellectual cultivation being 
disassociated in history and statistics, we find them, unhappily, old acquaintanceii 
and tried friends. To neglect the moral powers in education is to educate not quite 
half the man. To cultivate the intellect only, is to unhinge the mind and destroy 
the balance of the mental powers ; His to light up a recess^ only the better to see how 
dark it is. And if this is all that is done in popular education, then nothing, liter- 
ally nothing, is done toward establishing popular virtue, and forming a moral peo- 
ple." — Hon. Daniel D. Barnard. 

Children Must be Trained Somewhere.— " l^et it be borne in mind, that all 

the children in 6very community, will be educated somewhere and somehow ; and 
that it devolves upon citizens and parents to determine whether the children of 
the present generation shall receive their training in the school house, or in the 
streets; and if in the former, whether in good or poor schools." — Prof Mayhew. 

Education Dissipates the Evils of Ignorance.—" ignorance is one princi- 
pal cause of the want of virtue, and of the immoralities which abound in the world. 
Were we to take a survey of the moral state of the world, as delineated in the his- 
tory of nations, or as depicted by modern voyagers and travelers, we should find, 
in almost every instance, that ignorance of the character of the true God, and false 
conceptions of the nature of the worship and service he requires, have led, not 
only to the most obscene practices and immoral abominations, but to the perpetra- 
tion of the most horrid cruelties."-- -jDr. Dick. 

Education Increases the Productiveness of Labor.—*' Education has a 
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power of ministering to our personal and material wants beyond all other agen- 
cies, whether excellence of climate, spontaneity of production, mineral resources, or 
mines of silrer and gold. Every wise parent, every wise community, desiring the 
prosperity of its children, even in the most worldly sense, will spare no pains in 
giving them a generous education/' — Horace Mann. 

Money Value of Intelligence. — '*In proportion as man's intelligence increases, 
is his labir more valuable. A small compensation is the reward of mere physical 
power; while skill, combined with a moderate amount of strength, commands high 
wages. The labor of an ignorant man is scarcely more valuable than the same 
amount of brute force ; but the services of an intelligent, skillful person are a hun- 
dred fold more productive.*' — Prof. May hew. 

The Superiority of the Educated. — ''The hand is found to be another hand, 
when guided by an intelligent mind. Individuals, who, without the ftid of knowl- 
edge, would have been condemned to perpetual inferiority of condition, and sub- 
jected to all the evils of want and poverty, rise to competence and independence 
by the uplifting power of education. In great establishments, and among large 
bodies of working men, where all services are rated according to their pecuniary 

value — where there are no intrinsic circumstances to bind a man down to a fixed 

* 

position, after he has shown a capacity to rise above it — where, indeed, men pass 
by each other, ascending or descending in their grades of labor, just as easily and 
certainly as particles of water of different degrees of temperature glide by each 
other — under such circumstances it is found, as an almost invariable fact, other 
things being equal, that those who have been blessed with a good common school 
education, rise to a higher and a higher point in the kinds of labor performed, and 
also in the rate of wages received, while the the ignorant sink like dregs, and are 
always found at the bottom " — Prof. Mayhew. 

It is the Interest of Property to Educate All.--" Property is deeply in- 
terested in the education of all. There is no farm, no bank, no.mill, no shop — un- 
less it be a grog-shop — which is not more valuable and more profitable to its owner 
if located among a well educated, than if surrounded by an ignorant population. 
Simply as a matter of interest, we hold it to be the duty of Property to itselfy to pro- 
vide Education for AlV* — Horace Qrteley. 

Education the Parent of Material Riches.—" A mass of facts, collected 

by Horace Mann from the most authentic sources, seem to prove incontestably, that 
education is not only a moral renovator, and a multiplier of intellectual power, but 
that it is also the most prolific parent of material riches. It has a right, therefore, 
not only to be included in the grand inventory of the nation's resources, but to be 
placed at the very head of that inventory. It is not only the most honest and 
honorable, but the surest means of amassing property. Considering education, 
then, as a producer of wealth, it follows that the more educated a people are, the 
more will they abound in all those conveniences, comforts and satisfactions, which 
money will buy; and other things being equal, the increase of competency and the 
decline of pauperism will be measurable on this scaW^ — Prof Mayhew. 

Education Diminishes Pauperism and Crime.— "Education is to be re- 
garded as one of the most important means of eradicating the germs of pauperism 
from the rising generation, and of securing, in the minds and in the morals of the 
people, the best protection for the institutions of society. ^^ — English Report to Home 
Department. 
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Striking Results. — "The different countries of the world, if arranged ac- 
cording to the state of education in them, will be found to be arranged also accord- 
ing to WEALTH, MORALS and OEKKRAL HAPPINESS ; at the same time, the condition 

OF THE PEOPLE, AND THE EXTENT OP CRIME AND VIOLENCB AMONG THEM FOLLOW A 

LIKE ORDER."— JViaftonaZ Educatiojij by Fred, Bill, 

Education the best Insurance to Property.—" For those who i^ssess the 

greatest share in the stock of worldly goods, the most effectual way of making in- 
surance on their property, would be to contribute from it enough to sustain an 
efficient system of Common School education — thereby educating the whole mass 
of mind, and constituting it a police more effective than peace officers or prisons. 

If then, poverty is at once a cause and effect of crime^ as is stated by a late writer, 
who has made an extended survey of the relative state of instruction and social 
welfare in the leadlng.nations of the world, it is directly inferrajble that education 
will, and from the nature of the case, must^ act in a compound ratio in diminishing 
both pauperism and crime." — Prof. Mayhaw. 

Political Necessity of National Education.—" in proportion as public 

opinion gives force to the structure of a government, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened." — Washington, 

^^ I do not hesitate to affirm, not only that a knowledge of the true principles of 
government is important and useful to Americans, but that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to carry on the government of their choice, and to transmit it to their 
posterity." — Judge Story, 

*'The stability of this government requires that universal education should pre- 
cede universal sufferage." — May hew. 

Some kind of Religions Instmction a Necessity.—" Till men can be 

taught to live and be heuLihy and strong without food; till some way is discovered 
in which the social state can be perpetuated and made happy with a total separa- 
tion of the sexes ; till the time arrives when these things can be done, we cannot 
expect to relieve the human mind from having some kind of religious faith. This 
being the tact, a system of education which excludes attention from this part of 
the mental constitution is as essentially incomplete as a system of military tactics 
that has no reference to fighting tattles; a system of mechanics which teaches 
nothing respecting machinery ; a system of agriculture that has nothing to do 
▼ith planting and harvesting ; a system of astronomy which never alludes to the 
stars ; a system of politics which gives no intimation on government ; or anything 
else which professes to be a system, and leaves out the very element most essential 
to its existence. The history of all ages, of all nations, and of all communities, is 
a continued illustration of this truth. Where did the nation ever exist untouched 
either by religion or superstition ? which never had either a theology or a mythology? 
When you find a nation that exists without food of some sort, then you may find 
a nation that subsists without religion of some sort ; and never, never before. How 
unphilosophical, how absurd it is, then, to pretend that a system of education may 
be complete, and yet make no provision for this part of the mental constitution. 
It is one of the grossest fooleries which the wickedness of man has ever led him to 
commit. But it is not only unphilosophical and foolish, it is also exceedingly mis- 
chievous ; for where religion is withheld, the mind inevitably falls to superstition, 
as certainly as when wholesome food is withheld the sufferer will seek to satisfy 
his craving with the first deleterious substance which comes within his reach. The 
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want exists in the soul. It is no factious, no accidental or temporary want, but an 
essential part of our nature. It is an urgent, imperious want; it must and will 
seek the means of satisfaction, and if a healthful supply be withheiJ, a noxious 
one will be substituted." — Dr, Slotce. 

Elevating Influence of Popular Education.—" in what count-ies, let me 

ask, are the people most given to the lowest forms of animal gratification, and 
most regardless of the lives and happiness of others? Is it not in Pagan lands, 
over which moral and intellectual darkness broods, and where men are vile without 
shame, and cruel without remorse ? And if from Pagan we pass to Christian 
countries, we shall find that those in which education is least prevalent are the 
very ones in which there is the most immorality, and the greatest indifference to 
the Bufferings of animated and sentient beings. Spain — in which, until recently, 
there was but one newspaper printed, aad in which only about one in tbirty-fiveof 
the people are instructed in schools — has a population about equal to that of Eng- 
land and Wales. Popular education in the latter countries, although much behind 
several of the other European States, is still greatly in advance of what it is in 
Spain, and there is an equally marked difference in the state of the morals in the 
people of these two countries. In England and Wales the whole number of con- 
victions for murder in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six was thirteen; 
and the number convicted for wounding, etc., with intent to kill, ^SkS fourteen; 
while in Spain, the number convicted during the same year was, for murder, twelve 
hundred and thirty-three I and for maiming with intent to kill, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-three / or a more than one hundred fold greater number than in the former 
countries. Facts like these speak volumes in favor of the elevating influences of 
popular education, while they show most conclusively the low and degraded condi- 
tion to which people will sink in countries in which education is neglected. — Prof, 
Mayhew. 

Education an Insurance of Property.—" The people do not yet seem to 

see, that the intelligence and the morality which education can impart, is that be- 
neficent kind of insurance, which, by preventing losses, obviates the necessity of 
indemnifying for them ; thus saving the premium and-risk. 

" What is engulfed in the vortex of crime, in each generation, would build a 
palace of more than oriental splendor in every School District in the land ; would 
endow it with a library beyond the ability of a life-time to read; would supply it 
with apparatus and laboratories for the illustration of every study and exemplifica- 
tion of every art, and munificently requite the services of Teachers worthy to pre- 
side in Euch a sanctuary of intelligence and virtue." — Horace Mann, 

Influence of an Ignorant Man. — " To send an uneducated child into the 
world is injurious to the rest of mankind ; it is little better than to turn a mad dog 
or a wild beast into the streets."— Paley 

Moral Quarantines.— ''Much as we may need energetic remedies against conta- 
gious diseases, we need thetn against contagious vices more ; and quiran:ine laws 
in favor of moral health are the most necessary of all sanitary regulations."- -iZbr- 
ace Mann, 

Duty of the State to Educate— •' In Prussia it is said that every child is 'due 
to the School.' Here, it may belaid down as one of our social principles, that, as 
ihQ best services of all her children are due to the State, so it is the duty of the 
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State to bring out, to their fullest extent, all the talents and powers for good, of all 
her children." — Thomas H, Burr owes. 

CultiTate the Minor Morals.—'* Cleanliness of person, deo«noy of conduct and 
propriety of manners, are as essential to the comfort and happiness of the social 
state, as a cultivated intellect and a well ordered store of practical knowledge are 
to individual success. When regarded in their relation to society, those decencies, 
which have been aptly denominated 'the minor morals,' rise at once to importance 
%nd demand the utmost care at the hands of those to whom the training of the 
youth of a country is intrusted." — Burirowes, 

SSduoation and Crime.— "Taking whole communities together, I believe the legit- 
imate and inevitable conclusion to be, that every advance in knowledge, amongst a 
people, is, ^ro tonto, an invasion of the domains of crime."— /Zbrace Mann. 

A Fearful Besponsibility — " I^) with such educational means and resources as 
we can now command, eighty, ninety, ninety- five, or ninety-nine per cent, of all 
children can now be made temperate, industrious, frugal, conscientious in all their 
dealings, prompt to pity and instruct ignorance instead of ridiculing it and taking 
advantage of it, public-spirited, philanthropic, and observers of all things sacred; 
if, I say, any given proportion of our children, by human efforts, and by such a 
divine blessing as the common course of God's providence authorizes us to expect, 
can be made to possess those qualities, and to act from them ; then, just so far as 
our posterity shall fall below this practicable exemption from vices and crimes, and 
just so far as they shall fail to possess these attainable virtues, just so far will those 
who frame and execute our laws, shape public opinion, and lead public action, he 
criminally responsible for the difference.*'— Uorace Mann. 

liove of Children.—" He is not worthy to have the care of children, either as 
officer or teacher, whose heart does not yearn toward them with parental fondness 
and solicitude." — Horace Mann. 

Compulsory Education.-" I hold that the State has a right to compel parents 
to take advantage of the means of educating their children. If it can punish them 
for crime, it should have the power of preventing them from committing it, by 
giving them the habits and the education that are the surest safeguards."- -Hon. 
Josiah Quincy. 

The Bedeeming Power of Common Schools.—*' If all our schools were under 
the charge of teachers possessing what I ngard as the right intellectual and moral 
qualifications, and if all the children of the community were brought under the in- 
fluence of these schools for ten months in the year, 1 think that the work of train- 
ing up THE WHOLE COMMUNITY to intelligence and virtue, would be accomplished as 
completely as any human end can be obtained by human means." — Rev, Jacob Ah- 
hott 

Same Thought.—" If the attendance of all the children in any commonwealth 
could be secured at such improved Common Schools as we have been contemplating 
for ten months during the year, from the age of four to that of sixteen years, they 
would prove competent to the removal of ninety -nine one-hundredths of the evils 
with which society is now infested, in one generation, and would ultimately redeem 
the Slate from social vices and crimes."- -Prof. Mayhew, 

A Momentous Question.-" Under the soundest and most vigorous system of 
education which we can now command, what proportion, or per centage of all the 
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children who are born can be made useful and exemplary men, honest dealers, con- 
scientious jurors, true witnesses, incorruptible yoters or magistrates, good parents^ 
good neighbors, good members of society ? In other words, with our present 
knowledge of the art and science of education, and with such new fruit of expe- 
rience as time may be expected to bear, what proportion, or per centage, of all 
children must be pronounced irreclaimable and irredeemable, notwithstanding the 
most yigorous educational efforts which, in the present state of society, can be pat 
forth in their behalf? 

"What proportion, or per centage, must become drunkards, profane swearers, de- 
tractors, vagabonds, rioters, cheats, thieyes, aggressors upon the rights of property, 
of reputation, or of life ? 

'* In a single phrase, what proportion must be guilty of such omissions of righk 
and commissions of wrong, that it would haye been better for the community had 
they never been born ? This is a problem which the course of events has evohed, 
and which society and the government must meet." — Horace Mann. 

Better than Soil, or Climate, or Government.— ^^ That vast variety of ways, in 
which an intelligent people surpass a stupid one, and an exemplary people an imr 
moral one, has infinitely more to do with the well-being of a nation than soil, or 
climate, or even than government itself, except so far as government may prove to 
be the patron of intelligence and virtue." — Horace Mann. 

A Truth.—'* Human knowledge is a proud pillar, but it is built in the midst of a 
desert of ignorance, and those who have ascended the highest have only gained a 
more extended view of the waste.^' 

Godlike Powers of Intellect.— Le Verrier, the discoverer of the planet Neptune, 
wrote a letter to Galle, of Berlin, in which he said : •* This star no one has seen, 
but it exists. I have measured its distance. I have estimated its size. I have 
calculated its diameter. It is there. Look for it and you will find it." It was dis- 
covered from the observatory of Berlin on the 23d of September, 1846, just where 
the student^ in his closet, had told the practical asiromomer to look. 

A Striking Picture.—" Were we to visit all the Primary Schools of the common- 
wealth, we should be sure to find nearly all the ministers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
and, in short, all the most intelligent, active and useful men of the next generatipn, 
in these schools. We cannot now point them out by name. We cannot tell who of 
them will be governors and judges, and merchant princes, but they are all there. 

**They are receiving the rudiments of their education under such teachers as we 
provide for them, and in the period of life when the most lasting impressions are 
made. 1 will venture to say, more is done, during the first ten or twelve years, in the 
humble district School House, to give tone and shape to the popular mind, than in all 
the years that follow. — Dr. Humphrey. 

'Wonderful Besults-" It is thus established, that a good system of common 
school education, one that is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all our country's 
youth in its benevolent design, would free us as a people from a host of evils grow- 
ing out of popular ignorance ; that it would increase the productiveness of labor, 
as the schools advance in excellence, indefinitely ; that it would save to society, in 
diminishing the number of paupers and criminals, a vast amount of means absorbed 
in the support of the former, and in bringing the latter to justice, a tax which 
upon every present generation is more than sufficient for the education of the nexi 
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succeeding one ; that it would prevent the great majority of fatal accidents that 
are now depopulating communities wherever ignorance prevails; that, by im- 
parting a knowledge of the organic laws, the observance of which is essential to 
health and happiness, it would save the lives of a hundred thousand children in 
the United Slates every year, and that by promoting longevity, in connection 
with the advantages alrdkdy enumerated, it would tend more than all other means 
of state policy to increase at once the wealth and the population of our country ; 
that its legitimate tendency would be to diminish, from generation to generation, 
not only drunkenness and sensuality in all its protean forms, but idiocy and in- 
sanity, which result from a violation of the laws of our being, which are the laws 
of God ; that it would, in innumerable ways, tend to diminish the sufferings and 
mitigate the woes incident to human life, while it would acquaint man with the 
'benevolent Creator, and lead him to cherish an habitual desire to yield obedience 
thereto; and that it is the only possible means of perfecting and perpetuating the 
inestimable boon of civil and religious liberiy to the latest generations, and thus 
securing to the race the maximum of human happiness. Yes, a system of popu- 
lar educaiton adequate to the requirements of the States of this Union will do all 
this. None, then, it would seem, can fail to see that true state policy requires the 
maintenance of improved free schools, good enough for the best, and cheap enough 
for the poorest, which are a necessary means of universal education." — Frcf, 
Mayhew, 

The Prison and the School.—'^ The great difference, in a moral point of view 
between a school and a prison is, that one is intended to prevent what the other 
aims to punish." — Qeorge B» Emerson^ 

Duty of Parent*.—" That parent who refuses to send his children to the school 
established and opened in his neighborhood, does to those children a cruel injustice, 
and commits a flagrant wrong upon the community and the State." — Oov. Briggs, 

"What Criminal Btatistlcs Show.—** Scotland and Spain have been referred to, 
not to bring out a few facts in history merely, but to illustrate an important truth. 
Where a good system of popular education is well administered in a country, and, 
as a consequence, intelligence, industry and morality become universal among its 
citizens, they will eventually become a wealthy amd a highly prosperous and happy 
community, even though they derive their subsistance from a naturally unfruitful 
soil ; but, on the contrary, where popular education is neglected in a common- 
wealth, and its future .citizens, as a consequence, grow up in ignorance, idleness 
and vice, squalid poverty and flagrant crime will become prevalent throughout a 
wretched and degenerate community, that is scarcely able to gain a mere subsist- 
ence from a naturally productive soil. 

** In further confirmation of the truth of the proposition that education dimin- 
ishes crime, I will introduce the following statistics, gleaned from various official 
documents, respecting prisons. According to returns to the British Parliament, 
the commitments for crimes in an average of nine years, in proportion to popula- 
tion, are as follows : In Manchester, the most infidel city in the nation, one in 140; 
in London, one in 800; in all Ireland, one in 1,600 ; and in Scotland, celebrated 
for learning and religion, one in 20,000 ! 

" The Rev. Dr. Forde, for many years the Ordinary of Newgate, London, repre- 
sents ignorance as the first great cause, and idleness as the second, of all the crimes 
oommitted by the inmates of that celebrated prison. Sir Bichard Phillips, Sheriff 
of London, says that, on the memorial addressed to the Sheriffs, by 162 criminals 
6a 
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in the same institution, 25 only signed their names in a fair hand, 26 in an illeg- 
ible scrawl, and that 101, two-thirds of the entire number, wer6 markamenf signing 
with a cross. Few of the prisoners could read with facility ; more than half of 
them could not read at all ; the most of them thought books were useless, and 
were totally ignorant of the nature, object, and end of religion. 

<' The Key. Mr. Clay, Chaplain to the Bouse of Correction in Lancashire, rep- 
resents that, out of 1,129 persons committed, 654 could not read; 222 were barel/ 
capable of reading ; 38 only who could read well; and only 8, or one in 141, could 
read and write well. One-half of 1,129 prisoners were quite ignorant of the 
simplest truths ; 87 of these, one in 20 of the entire number, were occasional read- 
ers of the Bible ; and only one, out of this large number, was familiar with the 
Holy Scriptures and conversant with the principles of religion. Among the 516, 
represented as entirely iguorant, 125 were incapable of repeating the Lord's Prajer. 

"In the New York State Prisons, as examined a few years ago, more than three- 
fourths of the conyicts had either received no education, or a yery imperfect one. 
Out of 842 at Sing Sing, 289 could not read or write, and only 42 — less than oniB 
in twenty — had received a good common school education. Auburn prison pie- 
seuts similar statistics. Out of 228 prisoners, only 59 could read, write and cipher 
and 60 could do neither. 

*' The Chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary remarks that, not only in the prison of 
that State, but in others, depraved appetites and corrupt habits, which have led to 
the commission of crime, are usually found with the ignorant, uninformed and 
duller part of mankind. Of 276, at one time in that institution, nearly all were 
below mediocrity, and 175 are represented as grossly ignorant, and, in point of ed- 
ucution, scarcely capable of transacting the ordinary business of life." — Fro/. 
Mayhew, 

'Why Society Should Educate the Poor.—** The same humane reasons which 
lead civilized communities to provide for the maintenance of indigent adults by 
legal enactments, bear even more strongly in the case of their children. These re- 
quire sustenance in common with their pareuts. But their wants, their necessities 
stop not here ; neither does the well-being of society with reference to them. Both 
alike require that such children, in common with all others, be so trained as to be 
enabled not only to provide for themselves when they arrive at mature years, but 
as shall be necessary to qualify them for the discharge of the duties of citizenship* 
Then, instead of taxing society for a support, as their parents now do, they will 
contribute to the elevation of all around, even more largely than society has coi^ 
tributed to their elevation." — Prof, Mat/hew, 

Great Effects from Little Causes.—** The Vizier having offended his master, was 
condemned to perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At night his wife came tb 
weep beneath his window. * Cease your grief,' said the sage; 'go home for the 
present, and return hither when you have procured a live black beetle, togethef 
with a little ghee (or buffalo's butter,) three clews, one of the finest silk, another 
of stout packthread, another of whipcord, and finally a stout coil of rope.* When 
She came to the foot of the tower, provided according to her husband's commands^ 
ho directed her to touch the head of the insect with a little ghee, to tie one end of 
the silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on the wall of the tower. S(^ 
duced by the smell of the butter, which he conceived to be in store somewheiv 
above him, the beetle continued to ascend till he reached the top, and thus put th'9 
Vizier in possession of the end of the silk, who drew up the packthread by meftoi 
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of the silk, the small cord by means of the packthread, and bj means of the cord 
a stout rope, capable of sustaining his own weight — and so at last he escaped from 
the place of duress.** — London Quarterly Review, 

The GKerm of Crime.— **He is no more physically blind, or bereft of his natural 
senses, who cannot see a culprit intlie hands of a Sheriff, or a criminal court with 
its officers, or a prison with its armed guards, than he is morally blind who does 
not see criminal manhood in neglected childhood.'* — Horace Mann. 

How Siduoation Diooinislies Crime.—" Great as is her poor-tax. New York con- 
tributes annually an Immensely greater sum for the support of her criminal po- 
lice ; for the erection of court houses, and jails, and penitentiaries, and houses of 
correction ; for the arrest, trial, conviction and puuishment of criminals, and for 
their support in prison and at the various landing places on their way to the gal- 
lows and to a premature and ignominious death, ^ow, had one-half of the money 
which this State has expended in these two ways been judiciously bestowed in the 
early education of these unfortunate persons, who can question that the poor and 
criminal taxes of- that State would have been reduced to less than one-tentb of 
what they now are, to say nothing of the fountains of tears that would be thus 
dried up, and of the untold happiness that would be enjoyed by persons who, in 
every generation, lead cheerless lives and die ignoble deaths ? 

*' Lest some persons may labor under an erroneous impression in relation to 
this subject, I will give the statistics of education and crime in New York, as de- 
rived from official reports, for the last few years. Of eleven hundred and twenty- 
two persons — the whole number report ec^ by the sheriffs of the different counties of 
the State as under conviction and punishment for crime during the year 1847 — 
twenty-two only had a common education, and only six were well educated. Of 
the thirteen, hundred and forty-five criminals so returned in the several counties 
of the State, for the year 1848, twenty- three only had a common school education, 
thirteen only had a tolerable education, and only ten were considered well edu- 
cated 1 The returns for other years give like results. Had the whole eleven or 

a rteen hundred of these convicts been well edttcated instead of only tix or ttn-^ 
and the moral and religious education of even these were defective — how many of 
them would society be called upon to support in prisons and penitentiaries? In 
all probability, as we shall hereafter, I hope, be able to show, not one. And what 
is true of the city and county of Philadelphia and of the State of New York, will 
apply to other cities, counties and States of this Union." — Prcf, MayKew, 

ITeoessity of Moral Bduoation.— '* The exaltation of talent, as it is called, above 
religion and virtue, is the curse of the age. Education is now chiefly a stimulus 
to learning, and thus men acquire power, without the principles which alone make it 
good. Talent is Worshipped ; but if divorced from rectitude, it will prove more of 
a demon th-an a god.*' — Charming. 

A. Startling Alternative.—" We are brought, then, to this startling but inevitable 
alternative. The natural life of an infant should be extinguished as soon as it is 
born, or the means should be provided to save that life from being a curse to its 
po8S< ssor; and therefore every State is bound to enact a code of taws legalizing 
and enforcing infanticide, or a code of laws establishing Free Schools.'* — Horae$ 
Mann. 

An Answer to those who Murmur at the School Tax.—" For the support of oar 
own State Government many of us pay, in the course of years, large sums of tas 
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ation, for which we personally receive little benefit I know not how much I maj 
have paid during the last thirty years, for the judiciary administration of the laws 
yet I haye never ayalled myself of the courts as a means of obtaining personal 
justice. And there are many dtixens who never had a case in court, and perhaps 
never will have. Yet we all cheerfully submit to taxation for the support of the 
Judiciary Department, because the public good is supposed to require it. We vol- 
untarily act on this unselfish and philanthropic principle in all our religious and 
charitable associations. We build churches, employ and pay religiooa teachers, 
and support religious institutions, not for our own personal benefit. We ususUj 
fancy we can be devotional and religious in our own quiet way. But the good of 
society requires expensive organizations for religious purpoaei^ and we are all 
willing to bear our part. 

" These principles of sacrifice of selfishness— of submission to taxation of some 
kind for the public good, must lie at the foundation of every form of civilized so- 
ciety on earth. If we proscribe the principle, we must go back to a state of nato- 
ral society — ^to barbarism — to sarage independence. Our people are a liberal, a 
generous, a magnanimous people, and when the general interests of public edaeaF 
tion in the 8tate require some sacrifice from the more successful individuals in 
favor of the poorer families, who will hesitate to act the part which honor and 
magnanimity require?" — Hon. W. C, Larrabee^ State Superintendeni of Indiana. 

Armament for the Payment of Bdiool Taxes.—'* Some persons who are willing 
to pay taxes in proportion t3 their property, for general State purposes, object to 
any species of taxation for educational purposes. This objection is founded on a 
radically wrong notion of the relation of the children, and the education thereof, 
to the State. The State, within constitutional limits, has sovereign power over the 
property within its jurisdiction. The children within the State are, in a certain 
sense, the children of the State. The State taxes her property for the education 
of her children, not for the personal interest of the children, nor for the interest 
of their parents, but for her own interests as a State, This is the American idea, 
and whoever cannot become reconciled to this idea had better emigrate to some 
other country." — Son. W. C. Larrabee. 

A Home Thrust.—" You say you have no children to educate^ and why 8?iould you 
be taxed to elevate the children of your neighbor f So, perhaps, you have no occa- 
sion to travel over a particular country road, and why should you be taxed to build 
it ? You have no case in court, why then should you be taxed to build the court 
house, or pay the salary of the Judge ? You have no criminals of your own fam- 
ily to try, and to put in jail, why then should you be taxed to pay the expenses of 
trying criminals raised by your neighbors, and to build jails to hold them ? 

" You answer, the good of society requires court houses and courts. So does the 
good of society require School Houses and Schools. You say the good of society 
requires that criminals should be tried and punished. So does the good of society 
require children to be educated. The criminal, you say, is not tried and punished 
for his own benefit, or the benefit of his family so much as for the protection of 
society. So, the child is not educated so much for his own benefit, or the benefit of 
his family, as for the protection and the good of society.** — Hon. W, C Larrabee. 

For those who Object to the School Tax.—" A gentleman was complaining to me 
of his school tax. He said * he had educated his own children at his own expense, 
and yet he was annually paying tax to educate others.' I told him he was indi- 
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rectly compensated four-fold for all his expenditure. He ridiculed the idea. Said 
I, there are two farms of one hundred acres each, intrinsically of the same yalue. 
One is located in an intelligent and virtuous community, the other in heathendom, 
or where ignorance and vice prevail. How much more would you give, per acre, 
fdr the former than the latteJr ? * Ten dollars,' said he. The interest on one thou- 
sand dollars is sixty dollars per annum — your school tax is six dollars. Your com- 
pensation is ten-fold. The argument was conclusive." — J, V, Oibbon*8 Report. 

Testimony against Flogging.—" In truth, the maxim is rapidly fixing itself in 
the public mind, that the ability to govern, by moral means, an appropriate number 
Qf pupils, is a fair test of the capacity and fitness of the Teacher. Failure to gov- 
ern well a class of forty or fifty children, without the use of the rod, is fast coming 
to be considered At. indication that the Teacher has mistaken his vocation. And I 
must take occasion to remark, as a fact within my official observation, that the 
order and excellence of those schools is precisely of the highest character, which 
in their government have dispensed altogether with corporal punishment.'' — Win. 
A. Walker, Superintendent of New York City and County. 

Corporal Fonishment not Indispensable.— "It appears from the reports of 
the committees, and from other equally authentic evidence, that not less than five 
hundred schools in the State were taught last year vnthout the infliction cf a blow. 
As it is the almost uniform testimony of the committees, that the Schools so kept, 
have stood in the foremost rank for regularity, diligence and good order." — Horace 
Mann. 

7oung Children should not be Confined.—" It would be infinitely better and 
wiser to employ suitable persons to superintend the exercises and amusements of 
children under seven years of age, in the fields, orchards and meadows, and point 
out to them the richer beauties of nature, thah to have them immured in crowded 
school-rooms, in a state of inaction, poring over torn books and primers, conning 
words of whose meaning they are ignorant, and breathing foul air." — Dr. Caldwell, 

Effecta of Bad Ventilation in SchoolB.— '' Both irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem and dullness of the intellect are unquestionably the direct and necessary result 
qf a want of pvars air. The vital energies of the pupils are thus prostrated, and 
they become not only restless and indisposed to study^ but absolutely incapable of 
studying. Their minds hence wander, and they unavoidably seek relief in mis- 
Qhlevous and disorderly conduct. This doubly provokes the already exasperated 
teacher, who can hardly look with complaisance upon good behavior, and who, from 
a like cause, is in the same irritable condition of both body and mind, with them- 
selves. He too must needs give vent to his irascible feelings somehow. And what 
is more natural under such circumstances, than to resort to the use of the ferule, 
the rod and the strap 7 "-^-iVo/* May hew. 

Value of Vocal Music in Schools.—" I here introduce a fact which has been 
suggested to me by my profession, and that is, that the exercise of the organs of 
the breast by singing, contributes very much to defend them from those diseases 
to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Germans are seldom 
afflicted with consumption, nor have I ever known but on instance of spitting 
blood. ThiSy I believe^ is in part occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire 
by exercising them frequently in vocal music; for this constitutes an essential branch 
of their education." — Dr. Eush. 

Vrequenoy of Becess.— *< A law of the muscular system requires that relaxation 
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and contraction should alternate ; or, in other words, that rest should follow exer- 
cise. In accordance with this law it is easier to walk than to stand ; and in stand- 
ing, it is easier to change from one foot to the other than to stand still. This ex- 
plains why small children after sitting awhile in school become restless. Proper 
regard for this organic law requires that the smaller children be allowed a recess 
as often, at least, as once an hoar ; and that all be allowed and encouraged fre- 
quently to change their position." — Prof. Maiyheiw. 

Evils of badly.constructed School Furniture.—** There is a radical defect in 
the seats of our School Booms. Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs, 
ending in consumption and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, 
have their origin in the School Boom. To the badly-constructed seats and writing 
desks, are we to look, in some measure, for the cause of so many distortions of the 
bones, spinal diseases and chronic affections, now so preyalent throughout the 
country." — Dr. J. V. C, Smith. 

Act upon it.— *' High and narrow seats are not only extremely uncomfortable for 
the young scholar, tending constantly to make him restless and noisy, disturbing 
his temper and preventing his attention to his books, but they have a direct ten- 
dency to produce deformity of his limbs Seats without backs have an equally 
unfavorable influence upon the spinal column. If no rest is afforded the backs of 
the children while seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked por- 
tion. Such a position often assumed and long continued, tends to that deformity 
which has become extremely common among children of modern times, and leads 
to diseases of the spine in innumerable instances, especially with delicate female 
children." — Br. Woodward. 

On Imparting Collateral Ejiowledge.— '' We cannot remind teachers too often 
of the signal benefits they may confer upon their pupils, by communicating collat- 
eral knowledge to them ; — that is, such knowledge as is directly connected 'with 
the subject of their lessons, though rarely, if ever, found in a text-book. This 
practice should be commenced with a child the first day he enters the School Room^ 
and should never be discontinued until the day when, for the last time, he leaves U. 
"The whole business of the School Rcom, from morning till night, should in thi* 
way, be made attractive and profitable. Children do love information which ^* 
adapted to their capacities, and they will desire to go where it can be found, ^ 
naturally as bees to flowers. An absurd objection is sometimes urged against su^^ 
a course; namely, that it will only amuse children, turn what should bo toil iiB-"*^ 
pastime, and create a disrelish for close, pains-taking, solitary application. Th»-^* 
objection is theoretic, merely. It is urged only by such as are too ignorant or tC^® 
indolent to make the necessary preparation. Not only reason, but experience ^' 
proves that it is the best possible means of kindling a desire fbr knowledge in tf"^^^ 
bosoms of the young; and when this desire is once kindled, the teacher has oj 
to direct the car instead of dragging U.^-^Borace Mann. 

A Noble Sentiment, Eloquently Expressed.— " The Greek rhetorician. Long 
nus, quotes from the Mosaic account of the creation what he calls the sublime^^^ 
passage ever uttered : *God said. Let there be light; and there was light.' FroC::^^^ 
the centre of black immensity, effulgence burst forth. Above, beneath, on ever^^^ 
side, its radiance streamed out, silent, yet malsing each spot in the vast concav^ ^ 
brighter than the line which the lightning pencils upon the midnight cloud. Darl^^ * 
ness fled, as the swift beams spread onward and outward ; still they move to thi^ ^ 
day, glorifying, through wider and wider regions of space, the infinite Auth(^ ^^ 
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from whose power and beneficence they sprang. But not only in the beginning, 
when God created the heavens and the earth, did he say, 'Let there be light.' 
Whenever a human soul is born into the world, its Creator stands over it, and again 
pronounces the same sublime words, * Let there be light.' 

** Magnificent, indeed, was the material creation, when suddenly blazing forth, 
in mid space, the new-bcrn sun dispelled the darkness of the ancient night. But 
infinitely more magnificent is it, when the human soul rays forth its subtler and 
swifter beams — when the light of the senses irradiates all outward things, reveal- 
ing the beauty of their colors and the exquisite symmetry of their proporlions and 
forms, when the light of reason penetrates to their invisible properties and laws, 
and displays all those hidden relations that make up all the sciences: when the 
light of conscience illumines the moral world, separating truth from error, and 
virtue from vice. The light of the newly-kindled sun, indeed, was glorious. It 
struck upon all the planets, and waked into existence their myriad capacities of 
life and joy. As it rebounded from them, and showed their vast orbs all wheeling, 
circle beyond circle, in their stupendous courses, the sons of God shouted for joy. 
that light sped onward, beyond Sirius, beyond the Pole-star, beyond Orion and the 
Pleiades, and is still speeding onward into the abysses of space. Bat the light of 
the human soul flies swifter than the light of the sun, and outshines its meridian 
blaze. It can embrace not only the sun of our system, but all suns and galaxies 
of suns; aye! one soul is capable of knowing and enjoying Him who created the 
sans themselves ; and when [these starry lustres that now glorify the firmament 
shall wax dim, and fade away like a wasted taper, the light of the soul shall still 
remain ; nor time, nor cloud, nor any power but its own perversity, shall ever 
quench its brightness. Again, I would say, that whenever a human soul is born 
into the world, God stands over it, and pronounces (he same sublime fiat, ' Let 
there be light ; * and may the time soon come when all human governments shall 
co-operate with the divine government in carrying this benediction and baptism 
into fulfillment." — Horace Mantit 

'*That legislators and rulers are responsible. 

" In our country and in our times no man is worthy the honored name of a states- 
man who does not include the highest practical education of the people in all his 
plans of administration. 

" He may have eloquence, he may have a knowledge of all history, diplomacy 
Jarispvudence, and by these he may claim, in other countries, the elevated rank of 
a statesman, but unless he speaks, plans, labors at all times and in all places for 
the culture and edification of the whole people, he is not, he cannot be, an Amer- 
ican statesman." — Horace Mann. 

' That which makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, men of wisdom 
and virtue ; qualities that because they descend not with worldly inheritance must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth, for which spare no cost; 
for by such parsimony all that is saved is lost." — TTm. Penn, 

<* But there are other things, of the worth of which the demand of the market 
is by no means a test ; things of which the utility does not consist in ministering 
to inclinations, nor in serving the daily uses of life, and the want of which is least 
felt where the need is greatest. This is peculiarly true of those things which are 
chiefly useful as tending to raise the character of human beings. The uncultivated 
cannot be judges of cultivation. 

** Those who most need to be made wiser and better usually desire it least, and if 
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they desired it, would be incapable of finding the way to it by their own lights. It 
will continually happen on the voluntary system, that, the end not being desired, 
the means will not be provided at all, or that the persons requiring improvement 
having an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception of what they want, the 
supply called forth by the demand of the market will be anything but what is 
really required. Now any well-intentioned and tolerably civilized government 
may think, without presumption, that it does, or ought to possess a degree of culti- 
vation above the average of the community which it rules, and that it should, 
therefore, be capable of offering better education and better instruction to the 
people, than the greater number of them would spontaneously select 

*^ Education, therefore, is one of those things which it is admissible in principle 
that the government should provide for the people. The case is one to which the 
reasons of the non-interference principle do not necessarily or univefBally extend." 
— John Stuart Mill, 

§ 

^< To make the people fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, will be to 
mend our corrupt and faulty education, to teach the people faith, not without Yi^ 
tue, temperance, modesty, sobriety, economy, justice; not to admire wealth or honoi; 
to hate turbulence and ambition ; to place every one his private welfare and hap- 
piness in the public peace, liberty and safety.'^ — John Milton 

'* Lawgivers of England ! I charge ye, have a care ! Be well assured that the 
contempt lavished upon the cabals of Constantinople, when the council disputed 
on a text, while the enemy, the derider of all their texts, was thundering at the 
gate, will be a token of respect compared with the loud shout of universal scorn 
which all mankind in all ages, will send up against you, if you stand still and suf- 
fer a far deadlier foe than the Turcoman, — Suffer the parent of all evil, all false- 
hood, all hypocrisy, all discharity, all self seeking — him who covers over with pre- 
texts of conscience the pitfalls that he digs for the souls on which he preys, — to 
stalk about the fold and lay waste its inmates — stand still and make no head 
against him, upon the vain pretext to soothe your indolence, that your action is 
obstructed by religious cabals — upon the far more guilty speculation, that by 
playing a party game you can turn the hatred of conflicting professors to your 
selfish purposes I 

<* Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do nothing in his age. There is 
another personage abroad, a person less imposing — in the eye of some insignificant. 
The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full uniform array.'* — Lord Brougham, 

" Universal education is henceforth one of the guarantees of liberty and social 
stability. As every principle of our government is founded on justice and reason, 
to diffuse education among the people, to develop their understandings and enlighten 
their minds, is to strengthen their constitutional government and secure its sta- 
bility, — Ouizotj Minister of Public Instruction. 

**The parent who sends his son into the world uneducated, defrauds the commu- 
nity of a lawful citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance." — Chancellor Kent, 
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MORE EXTENDED OPINIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 



Thft following extracts from the writings of eminent men of the country are 
specially pertinent to the present state of educational matters in Tennessee. 

Hon, JoHK QuiNCT Adams says: ^ 

"We see monarcha, expending vast sums, establishing Normal Schools through \ 
their realms, and sparing no pains to carry knowledge and efficiency to all the 
<3iildren of their poorest subjects. Shall we bk out done by kings? Shall 
monarchs steal a march on republics in the patronage of that education on which 
a republic is based? On this great and glorious cause let us expend freely; yes, 
HORE freely than on any other. There was a usage," he adds, "in the ancient re- 
public of Sparta, which now occurred to him, and which filled his mind with this 
pleasing idea, viz.: That these endeavors of ours for the fit education of all our 
<0iildren would be the means of raising up a generation around us which would 
be superior to ourselves. The usage alluded to was this : The inhabitants of the 
<flty, on a certain day, collected together and marched in procession; dividing 
themselves into three companies, the old, the middle-aged, and the young. When 
sesembled for the sport and exercises, a dramatic scene was introduced, and the 
three parties had each a speaker; and Plutarch gives the form of phraseology used 
hi the several addresses on the occasion. The old men speak first, and addressing 
those beneath them in age, say: 

*We have been in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brave and bold.* 

Then came the middle-aged, and casting a triumphant look at their seniors, say 
to them: 

'That which in days of yore ye were, 
We at the present moment are.* 

Last march forth the children, and looking bravely upon both companies who 
^d spoken, they shout forth these: 

'Hereafter, at our country's call. 
We promise to surpass you all.' '* 

Hon, Daniel "Webster said: 

"He was anxious to concur with others in aid of the project. The ultimate aim 
was to elevate and improve the primary schools, and to secure competent instruc- 
tion to every child which should be born. No object is greater than this, and the 
means, the forms and agents, are each and all important." He expressed his ob- 
Kgation to town schools, and paid a tribute to their worth, considering them the 
foundation of our social and political system. He said "he would gladly bear his 
part of the expense. The town schools need improvement; for if they are no 
^tter now than when I attended them, they are insufficient to the wants of the 
I present day. They have till lately been overlooked by men who should have 
considered them. He rejoiced at the noble effort here made of late, and hoped 
they might be crowned with entire success. * ♦ ♦ It has become the fashion 
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to teach every thing through the press. Conversation so valued in ancient Greece, 
is overlooked and neglected; whereas it is the richest source of culture We teach 
too much hy manuals, too little hy direct intercourse with the pupil's mind; we 
have too much of words, too little of things. Take any of the common depart- 
ments, how little do we really know of the practical details, say geology. It is 
taught hy hooks. It should he taught by excursions in the fields. So of other 
things. We hegin with the abstracts, and know little of the detail of facts; we 
deal in generals, and go not to particulars; wo begin with the representative, 
leaving out the constituents. Teachers should teach things. It is a reproach that 
the public schools are not superior to the private. If I had as many sons as old 
Priam, I would send them all to the public schools. The private schools have in- 
jured in this respect the public; they have impoverished them They who should 
be in them are withdrawn; and like so many uniform companies taken out of the 
general militia, those left behind are none the better. The plan of a Normal 
School in Plymouth is designed to elevate our Common Schools, and thus to carry 
out the noble ideas of one of our Pilgrim Fathers. There is a growing need that 
this be done. But there is a larger view yet. Every man and woman, every 
brother and every sister is a teacher. Parents are eminently teachers. Every 
man has an interest in the community, and helps his share to shape it. Now, if 
Normal Schools are to teach teachers, they enlist this interest on the right side; 
they make parents and all who in any way influence childhood, competent to their 
high office. The good which these seminaries are thus to spread through the com- ' 
znunity is incalculable. They will turn all of the noblest enthusiasm of the land 
into the holy channel of virtue and knowledge. Now, if our Plymouth school 
succeeds, they will go up in every part of the State, and who then can compute 
the exalted character which they may finally create among us. In families there 
will be better teaching, and the efloct will be felt throughout society. This effort 
thus far has done good. It has raised up in many minds a clear conclusion of the 
importance of competent teachers; and a clear benefit to follow this will be to 
raise the estimation in which teachers should be held He hoped that this course 
of policy would raise, even beyond what we expected, the standard of elementary 
instruction. He considered the cost very slight. It cannot come into any ex- 
panded mind as an objection, It is an experiment — it is a noble one, and should 
be tried." 

Mr. Webster has always stood out a bold and eloquent advocate of Common 
Schools, In his Centennial Address, at Plymouth, in 1822, he paid the following 
noble tribute to the policy of New England in this respect* 

"In this particular. New England may be allowed to claim, I think, a merit of 
peculiar character. She early adopted and has constantly maintained the prin- 
ciple, that it is the undoubted right and the bounden duty of government, to pro- 
vide for the instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to chance, or 
to charity, we secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, we hold 
every man subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we look not to 
the question, whether he himself have, or have not^ children to be benefited by 
the education for which he pays. "We regard it as a wise and liberal system of 
police, by which property, and life, and the peace of society are secured. W« 
seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and corrective principle of virtue and of knowledge in an earlier age. 
We hope to excite a feeling of respectability and a sense of character by enlarg- 
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ing the capacity and increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general 
instruction, we seek as far as possible to purify the whole moral atmosphere, to keep 
good sentiments uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, 
as well as the censures of the law, an<l the denunciations of religion, against im- 
morality and crime. We hope for a security beyond the law, and above the law, 
in the prevalence of enlightened find well-principled moral sentiment. We hope 
to continue and prolong the time when, in the villages and farm-houses of New 
Bngland, there may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. And knowing 
that our government rests directly on the public will, that we may preserve it, we 
endeavor to give a safe and proper direction to the public will. We do not, indeed,* 
expect all men to be philosophers or statesmen; but, confidently trust, and « ur ex- 
pectation of the duration of our system of government rests on that trust, that 
by the diffusion of general knowledge and good and virtuous sentiments, the 
political fabric may be secured, as well against open violence and overthrow, as 
against the slow but sure undermining of licentiousness.*' 

In a speech delivered at Madison, Indiana, after congratulating the people of 
the State on the attention they had paid to Common School education, Mr. Web- 
ster adds: 

» 

"Among the planets in the sky of New England — the burning lights which throw 
intelligence and happiness on her people — the first and most brilliant is her system 
of free Common Schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech on entering 
public life was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish the ends of good gov- 
ernment, should be universally diffused. Open the door of the school-house to all 
the children of the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating 
his own offspring. Place the means of education within his reach, and if they remain 
in ignorance be it his own reproach. If one object of the expenditure of your rev- 
enue be protection against crime, you could not desire a better or cheaper means of 
obtaining it. Other nations spend their money in providing means for its detection 
and punishment; but it is for the principles of our government to provide for its 
never occurring — the one acts by coercion the other by prevention. On the 
diffusion of education among the people rests the preservation and perpetuition 
of our free institutions. I apprehend no danger to our country from a foreign 
foe. The prospect of a war with any powerful nation is too remote to be a mat- 
ter of calculation. Besides, there is no nation on earth powerful enough to accom- 
plish our overthrow. Our destruction^ should it come at all, will be from another 
quarter. From the inattention of the people to the concerns of their govern- 
ment — from their carelessness and negligence, I must confess that I do appre- 
hend some danger. I fej!.r that they may place too implicit a confidence in their 
public servants, and fail properly to scrutinize their conduct; that in this way 
they may be made the dupes of designing men, and become the instruments of 
their own undoing. Make them intelligent, and they will be vigilant; give them 
the means of detecting the wrong, and they will apply the remedy." 

Horace Mann says, in his Lectures on Education: 

**The most momentous practical questions now before our State and country, 
are these: In order to preserve our republican institutions, must not our Common 
Schools be elevated in character, and increased in efficiency? and in order to 
bring our schools up to the point of excellence demanded by the nature of our 
institutions, must there not be a special course of study and training to qualify 
teachers for their office? No other worldly interest presents any question com- 
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parable to these in importance. To the more special consideration of the latter, 
namely, Whether the teachers of our public schools rlquire a special course of 
study and training to qualify them for their vocation? I solicit your attention 
during the residue of this address. I shall not here insist upon any particular 
MODB of preparation, or of preparation in any particular class of institutions— 
whether Normal Schools, special departments in academies, colleges, or elsewhere 
— to the exclusion of all other institutions. "What I insist upon is not the form, 
but the substance In treating this subject, duty will require me to speak of 
errors and doficiencies; and of the inadequate conceptions now entertained of the 
.true office and mission of a teacher. This is a painful obligation, and in dis- 
charging it I am sure that I shall, not be misunderstood by any candid and intel- 
ligent mind. Towards the teachers of our schools — as a class — I certainly pos- 
sess none but the most fraternal feelings. Their want of adequate qualifications 
is the want of the times rather than of themselves. Teachers heretofore have 
only been partakers in a general error— an error in which you and 1, my hearersj 
have been as profoundly lost as they. Let this be their excuse heretofore, and let 
the ignorance of the past be winked at; but the best service we can now render 
them, is to take this excuse away, by showing the inadequacy and the unsound- 
ness of our former views. Let all who shall henceforth si rive to do better stand 
acquitted for past delinquencies; but will not those deserve a double measure of 
condemnation who shall set themselves in array against measures which so many 
wise and good men have approved, at least until these measures have been fairly 
tested? When the tree shall have been planted long enough to mature its fruit> 

then LET IT BB KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 

"No one has ever supposed that an individual could build up ^ material temple, 
and give it strength, and convenience, and fair proportions, without mastering the 
architectural art; but we have employed thousands of teachers for our children, 
to build up the immortal temple of the spirit, who have never given to this divine 
educational art, a day nor an hour of preliminary study or attention. How often 
have we sneered at Dogberry in the play, because he holds that **to read and write 
comes by nature," when we ourselves have undertaken to teach, or have employ- 
ed teachers, whose only fitness for giving instruction, not only in reading and 
writing, but in all other things, has come by nature, if it has come at all; 
that is, in exact accordance with Dogberry's philosophy. 

"In maintaining the affirmative of this question, namely, That all teachers do 
require a special course of study and training to qualify them for their profes- 
sion, I will not higgle with my adversary in adjusting preliminaries. He may 
be the disciple of any school in metaphysics, and he may hold what faith he 
pleases respecting the mind's nature and essence. Be he spiritualist or mate- 
rialist, it here matters not; nay, thougli he should deny that there is any such 
substance as mind or spirit at all, I will not stop to dispute that point with him, 
preferring rather to emulate the example of those old knights of the tournament, 
who felt such confidence in the justness of their cause, that they gave their adver- 
saries the advantage of the sun and wind. 

"For whatever the mind may be in its inscrutable nature or essence, or whether 
there be any such thing as mind or spirit at all, properly so called, this we have 
seen and do know, that there come beings into this world, with every incoming 
generation of children, who, although at first so ignorant, helpless, speechless, so 
incapable of all motion, upright or rotary, that we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that they have hot lost their way, and come by mistake into the wrong world 
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yet after a few swift years have passed away, we see thousands of these same 
ignorant and helpless beings expiating horrible offenses in prison-cells, or dashing 
themselves to death against the bars of a maniac's cage; others of them, we see 
holding *colloquy sublime,* in halls where a nation*s fate is arbitrated, or solving 
some of the mightest problems that belong to this wonderful universe; and others 
still there are, who, by daily and nightly contemplation of the laws of God, have 
kindled that fire of divine truth in their bosoms by which they become those 
lumanaries, whose light shineth from one part of the heavens unto the other. 
And this amazing change in these feeble and helpless creatures — this transfigu- 
ation of them for good or for evil — is wrought by laws of organization and of 
increase, as certain in their operation, and as infallible in their results as those 
by which the skillful gardener substitutes flowers, and delicious fruits, and heal- 
ing herbs, for briers, and thorns, and poisonous plants. And as we hold the 
gardener responsible for the productions of his garden, so is the community re- 
sponsible for the general character and conduct of its children. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
"You must pardon me if on this subject I speak to you with great plainness, 
and you must allow me to appeal directly to your own course of conduct in other 
things You have property to be preserved for the support of your children while 
you live, or, when you die, for their patrimony; you have health and life to be 
guarded and continued, that they be not bereaved of their natural protectors; 
and you have the children themselves, with their unbounded, unfathomable capa- 
cities of happiness and misery. Now, in respect to your property, which is it 
your wont to do, when a young lawyer comes into the village, erects his sign, and 
(the most unexclusive of men) gives to the public a general invitation? Though 
he has a diploma from a college, and the solemn approval of bench and bar, yet 
how warily do the public approach him. How much he is examined before he 
is retained. How many premeditated plans are laid to appear to meet him acci- 
dentally to talk over indifferent subjects with him — the weather, the crops, or 
Congressional matters— in order to measure him, and probe him, and see if there 
be any hopefullness in him. And should all things promise favorably, the young 
attorney is intrusted in the first instance only with some outlawed note, or some 
doubtful account, before a Justice of the Peace. No man ever thinks of trusting 
a case which involves the old homestead to his inexperienced hands. He would 
as soon set fire to it. So, too, of a young physician. No matter from what medi- 
cal college, honie or foreign, he may bring his credentials. From day to day the 
neighbors watch him without seeming to look at him. In good-wives' parties the 
question is confidentially discussed, whether, in a case of exigency, it would 
be safe to send for him. And when at last he is gladdened with a call, 
it is only to look at some surface ailment, or to pother a little about the extremi- 
ties. Nobody allows him to lay his unpracticed hand upon the vitals. Now, this 
common sentiment — this common practice of mankind — is only the instinctive 
dictate of prudence. It is only the tacit recognition of a truth felt by all sensible 
men that there are a thousand ways to do a thing wrong, but only one way to do 
it right; and if it be but reasonable to exercise such vigilance and caution in 
selecting a healer for our bodies, which perish, or a counselor for our worldly 
estates, who shall assign limits to the circumspection and fidelity with which the 
teachers of our children should be chosen, who in the space of a few short year* 
or even months, will determine, as by a sort of predestination upon so much of 
of their future fortunes and destiny. ♦ * * * 

"Surely it will not be denied that a workman should understand two things in 
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regard to the subject-matter of his work: first, its natural properties, qualities 
and powers; secondly, the means of modifying and regulating them, with a yiew 
to improvement. In relation to the mechanic arts, this admitted by all. Every- 
body knows that the strength of the blow must be adjusted to the malleability of 
the metal. It will not do to strike glass aild flint either with the same force or with 
the same implements; and, the proper instrument will never be selected by a person 
ignorant of the purpose to be effected by its use. If a man working on wood 
mistakes it for iron, and attempts to soften it in the fire his product is — ashes. 
And so if a teacher supposes a child to have but one.tendency and one adaptation, 
when he has many; if a teacher treats a child as though his nature were wholly 
animal, or wholly intellectual, or wholly moral and religious, he disfigures and 
mutilates the nature of that child, and wrenches his whole structure into de- 
formity. * ♦ ♦ 

"But, says an objector, can any man ever attain to such knowledge that he can 
touch as he should this /harp of thousand strings?' Perhaps not, I. reply; but 
ask in my turn, Cannot every man know better than he now does? Cannot some- 
thing be done to make good teachers better, and incompetent ones less incom- 
petent? Cannot something be done to promote the progress, and to diminish the 
dangers of our schools? Cannot something be done to increase the intelligence 
of those female teachers to whose hands our children are committed in the earliest 
and most impressible period of childhood, and thus in t^e end, to secure the iir 
telligence of mothers — for every mother is ex- officio a member of the college of 
teachers ? Cannot something be done by study, by discussion, by practical obsep- 
vations — and especially by the institution of Normal Schools — which shall diffuse 
both the art and the science of teaching more widely through our community 
than they have over yet been diffused? My friends, you cannot go for any con- 
siderable distance in any direction within the limits of our beloved Commonr 
wealth without passing one of those edifices professedly erected for the education 
of our children. Though rarely an architectural ornament, yet always they are 
a moral beauty to the land in which we dwell. Enter with me for a moment into 
one of those important, yet lowly mansions. Survey those thickly-seated benches. 
Before us are clustered the children of to-day, the men of to-morrow, the immor^ 
tals of eternity. What costly works of art; what splendid galleries of sculpture 
or painting, won by a nation's arms or purchased by a nation's wealth, are com." 
parable in value to the treasures we have in these children. How many living 
and palpating nerves come down from parents and friends, and center in their 
young hearts; and as they shall advance in life, other loving and palpating 
nerves, which no man can number, shall go out from their bosoms to twine 
round other hearts, and to feel other throbs of pleasure, or of pain, or of rapture^ 
or of agony. How many fortunes of others shall be linked with their fortunes 
and shall have an equal fate. As yet to the hearts of these young beings crime 
has not brought in its retinue of fears, nor disappointment its sorrows. Thei? 
joys ARE joys, and their hopes more real than our realities; and as visions of the 
future burst upon their imaginations, their eye kindles like the young eagle's at 
the morning sun-beam. Grouping these children into separate circles, and look- 
ing forward for but a few short years to the fortunes that await them, shall we 
^edict their destiny in the terrific language of the poet: 

These shall the fury passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear. 

And ahame that skulks benind. 
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Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood thosi shall try, . 

And hard unkindness' alterM eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And moody madness laughing wild, 
Am id eeyerest woe; 

or concentrating our whole souls into o resolve — ^high and prophetically strong — 
that our duty to these children shall be done, shall we proclaim in the blessed 
language of the Saviour, *It is not the will of your Father, which is in heayen, that 
one of these little ones should perish.' 
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Hon. E]>WABD Eyebett, in an address at the opening of a Normal School, at 
Barre, Mass., said: 

*'This occasion requires a few remarks on the character and objects of Normal 
Schools, and the importance of a systematic education of teachers. Much has 
been said and written of late on this subject. Not to mention foreign publications, 
it 16 discussed at length in the legislative reports to which I have alluded, and a 
very valuable essay by Professor Stowe on Normal Schools and Teachers' Semin- 
aries, has recently been given to the public. The necessary limits of an address 
of this kind will require my remarks to be of a very general character. 

"The office of the teacher in forming the minds and hearts of the young, and 
training of those who are to take our places in life, is all-important. After all 
that has been said, in a ages, on the subject, more than justice has not, and 
never can be done to the theme. With no small part of the children in the com- 
munity, the intercourse of the teacher with the young is scarcely inferior in close- 
ness, and the length of time for which it is kept it, to that of the parent — not at 
all inferior in the importance of the objects to be attained t>y it. As soon as the 
child is old enough to be sent to school, the teacher is relied upon to furnish occu- 
pation for the opening faculties of the mind, to direct its efforts in the acquisition 
of the elements of knowledge, and to suggest the first distinct ideas on some of 
the most important questions in conduct and morals. The child is committed to 
the teacher's hands in the early morning of life, when the character, still more 
than the young limbs, is, so to say, still in the gristle. They have, both limbs 
and character, acquired some of their proper consistency and power of resistance; 
but to how much of the intellectual and moral frames are not the first impress 
and shaping to be given at school. Is this a light matter? If the teacher was to 
fashion your <? . d's personal proportions, or to remould his features, with what 
jealousy would you inquire after his qualifications for that task. Is it of less im- 
portance how he fashions and models the features of the mind? Is it of small 
account whether your child's germinating faculties — to use a proverbial expres- 
sion to which no rhetoric can add force — shall be 'nipped in the bud,' a bud in 
which the seeds of immortal life and heavenly intelligence have been curiously 
wrapped by the Creator? The husbandman can tell us if it is a matter of little or 
no importance whether you employ a skillful or an unskillful person to raise a 
crop of corn, the growth of a few months under a simple process of culture. And 
yet so much depends on proper management, tnat from the same seed you may 
see in one field the corn towering, vigorous, swelling into life and strength, it^ 
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broad and healthy leaves crackling till the farmer thinks he can both hear it and 
see it grow; the graceful tassel dancing on the summit of the stalk and dropping 
its fertilizing powder on the silken filaments, which force their way from the top o( 
the husk to receive the vital principle, and carry it to the ripening ear; and, pe^ 
haps, on the other side of the way, in a corner of the sluggard's garden, strug- 
gling with rank weeds for the joint possession of the encumbered soil, you will 
see from the same seed, a scanty, blighted, sickly crop, yellow as saffron, when it 
ought to be green, and black when it ought to be yellow, and scarce promising a 
few meagre stalks for the barn-yard. Whenever I witness such a contrast in th^ 
natural world, I ask myself, with trembling, Whether the mind is a principle sp 
much less delicate than a blade of grass; whether the proper oare and culture of 
the intellect, the raising up and the training up of that unspeakable mysterj on 
earth, a thinking, a reasoning, discerning, immortal creature, are so inferior in 
importance, in difficulty, and in the amount of the consequences involved, th^t 
while we would trust the tillage of our fields, the sowing of our corn, and thfi 
gathering of the harvest only to an expert and a judicious hand, any one may 
be trusted to keep our schools and cultivate the minds of our children? These ii> 
quiries scarcely need an answer. Every man's reflection, who is able to reason 
x>n the subject, every one's observation who has turned his attention to it, every 
one's experience who has had children of his own confided to a succession of 
teachers, and still more, who has at any time himself been engaged in the busp- 
ness of instruction, will satisfy himself that the teacher's duty is important, com- 
plicated, and arduous. It is not a mere piece of job work to which any one may 
turn his hand, but a professional calling, which requires knowledge and experi- 
ence. There is scarce a thing conceivable as even a solitary act, consisting of 
several parts or movements, which does not admit of every degree of excellence 
in the manner and sense of the performance. See two men handle an axe in cut^ 
ting down a tree, one a new hand, the other a practical woodsman. Look at two 
persons on horseback, of equal courage and strength, the one for the first time in 
his life in the saddle, the other an expert rider. One seems to realize the fable of 
the Centaur, as if he were himself a part of the animal on which he is moving; 
the other can scarcely keep his seat. Let an unexperienced person go to work 
with a handsaw or a paint brush; or undertake to conduct a piece of cloth through 
a power-loom, or to cover a whip-handle with its mysterious net-work, and he will 
be very sure for several times, to fail. I think there are few persons in this as- 
sembly, except those who may have had considerable practice, who can drive a 
nail straight into a board, without striking their fingers with the hammer. In 
fact, to 'hit a nail on the head,' simple as the operation seems, is in reality one of 
so much nicety that it has become a proverbial expression for dexterity and 
skill. 

"We might cast our eyes over the entire circle of human pursuit, and find new 
illustrations of the necessity of diligent preparation of every calling; and no one 
can seriously suppose that the office of instructor makes an exception. But inas- 
much as institutions for the education of teachers are as yet hardly known by 
name among us, it is a natural question, how teachers in our country have hither- 
to been able to prepare themselves for the discharge of their duties. May not 
the means which have hitherto proved adequate for the supply of our schools with 
competent instructors still suffice for that purpose? The question is a fair one, 
and deserves a candid answer. Whoever thinks that we are favored with an 
ample supply of teachers as well qualified as can can be wished, needs no further 
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answer. Whoever considers that of the teachers in times past and at the present 
day in our schools, there are those possessing all degrees of qualifications from 
very high to very low, it will seem a pertinent inquiry, what their source of pre- 
paration has heen; and such an inquirer will prohahly be of opinion that we need 
a more systematic and efficient preparation for this purpose. We must assume, 
then, first, that natural aptitude goes very far on the plan hitherto pursued in de- 
ciding the qualifications of the teacher. This, under the circumstances, will be 
an important element. One man will be a better teacher with little or no train- 
ing or experience, than some others who pass their lives in the business. This, 
however, is equally the case in every pursuit or calling — in law, physic, and 
divinity ; in trade, mana&ctures and farming — and is never thought to supersede 
the necessity of education. Some remain inefficient and incapable after every 
imaginable advantage ,* others with slender opportunities, bound as it were at a 
single leap to the front rank. I have seen a person who, from his infancy, never 
knew a want; who passed from the arms of a careful nurse into the care of the 
best teachers ; who enjoyed, from the first, every conceivable aid and encourage- 
ment (except the most efficient of all, the spur of necessity,) the best of masters, 
the best of books in abundance, and steady schooling, and at the close of his school 
education grossly ignorant in every branch of knowledge; while another of the 
same age, educated under the stern discipline of necessity, with limited means, 
the ordinary chance of instructors, the old books which his father wore oat before 
him, and attendance at school far from steady, has advanced from one branch to 
another, mastering each as he goes, with a keen relish for learning and an ever- 
craving appetite for new truth. Whatever may be the calling of these two men, 
one is destined to eminence, the other to failure. Should circumstances call them 
to the instructor's desk it is quite evident that he who has learned little will have 
still less to teach, while the other will be very likely to exhibit the same facility in 
the communication as in the acquisition of knowledge. In the next place the 
teacher's fitness, at the present day, depends very much on the kind of instruction 
which he received himself while at school. If he was so fortunate as to be taught 
by a sound, accurate, judicious instructor, he will be not unlikely to exhibit that 
character himself. A good degree of the school-keeping capacity, and I may say 
also incapacity, are traceable to this source. 

*' Our schools are under a kind of traditionary discipline. To a considerable 
extent they are kept by young men and women who make a pretty rapid transi- 
tion from the pupil's bench to the teacher's and mistress' chair. Unless they 
possess strong, original minds, — which are not very common, — there is not much 
likelihood that they will rise above the standard of the schools where they were 
themselves taught. If these were very good they will be more apt to fall below it. 
Mediocrity is much more apt to be propagated than excellence. If a teacher of 
average capacity keep the school for a few years, he will not be likely to make any 
improvements, and will do very well if he hands it over to his successor as good as 
he found it. When this state of things prevails in a community for a long course 
of years, we behold the painful spectacle of schools in the rear of everything else. 
There is progress in everything else, but the schools are degenerating. I have 
heard judicious observers express the doubt whether the average of our district 
schools are better at the present day than they were thirty years ago. If the 
remark is just, it is a state of things not very creditable to the commonwealth. 
To keep pace with the general progress of improvement they ought to be much bet* 
ter. We should be ashamed to be quoted hereafter as a proof that there is a law 
6a 
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in the intellectual and moral, like that which has been observed in the natural world 
with respect to many of the products of the earth — that the fruit that is borne on the 
graft runs out on the original stock. Good husbandry requires that attention should 
be given to the discoyery of improved methods, and the introduction of new vari- 
eties raised from seed. Tradition is closely allied to degeneracy. 

<< Where the teacher engages in his parsait for life, a new source of qualification 
presents itself of great value. I mean ezpmenee. He qualifies himself. Butsnch 
teachers are not found, I presume, in many of our common schools. They rise to 
higher stations. Besides this, it may happen when Experience is the teacher, as 
with teachers of other kinds, the pupil is by no means sore to excel his master. 
Self-instruction is not always improving. It depends on the 'itharaoter of a maa's 
mind how much advantage he derives fi:om experience. The experience of one man 
is clear and decisive. He commits an error, perceives it, and henceforward avoids 
it. He is struck with the advantage of some procedure or method, tr^es that ad* 
vantage to its principle, builds a rule upon it, and enlarges or amends his practice 
to the end of life. The experience of other men yields them no such fruit. It is 
vague and irresolute. They live and act, but have no experience, properly so-called. 
Proceeding without steady principles of conduct, without the intelligence or tke 
moral aptitude to profit by their mistakes, the working of one day counteracts 
that of another. It is only when order, the first law of earth as well as heaven, 
presides, that day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth 
knowledge. Without this guide of conduct, experience may perplex instead of di' 
recting. The mistake of to-day produces the mistake of to-morrow, and life is ex- 
hausted in half-finished experiments and constantly repeated blunders, so that 
whether a man's experience profit him depends upon whether it is good experience, 
which may be either successful experience or unsuccessful experience, wisely heeded; 
and it may often happen that the recorded experience of another more judicioos 
mind will in reality, guide a man better than his own. « « * * * 

*'We are thus brought to the necessity of some specific preliminary preparation 
for the office of teacher — a preparation which shall fit him in some degree before- 
hand for his duties. To afford this preparation is the principal object of the Nor- 
mal School. Nothing is further from my purpose than to set up the pretension that 
there can be no well qualified teachers without such a school, but that great ad. 
vantage may bo expected from a regular plan of instruction in seminaries devoted 
to this object; a plan of instruction to come in aid of all the other means of im- 
provement, on which the faithful teacher must exclusively depend. To afford thi^ 
instruction is the object of the Normal Schools now established in the Common- 
wealth. It is impossible that it should be so thorough and comprehensive as the 
theory of a perfect institution of this kind requires. There are no funds applica- 
ble to the expense of such an establishment ; and our young men and women could 
not well afford the time requsite for a very long course of preparation, because the 
majority of our districts do not require and would not support teacbers who, hav- 
ing been at great expense of time and money in fitting themselves for their calling, 
would need a proportionate compensation. We suppose that many who resort to 
these institutions will at present be able to pass but part of one year in the en- 
joyment of these advantages ; but while provision is made for the shortest time for 
which any individual could reasonably wish to be received, a thorough course of 
instruction will also be arranged for those who desire to devote a longer time to 
their preparation as teachers. Such a course of instruction will obviously consist 
of the following parts : 
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1 . A careful review of the branches of knowledge required to be taught in onr 
oommon schools ; it being of course the first requisite of a teacher that he should 
himself know well that which he is to aid others in learning. Such an acquaint- 
ance with these branches of knowledge is much less common than may be gene- 
rally supposed. The remarks may seem paradoxical, but I believe it will bear ex« 
amination, when I say that a teacher thoroughly versed in those branches of knowl- 
edge only which are taught at our eommon schools is as difficult to find as a first- 
rate lawyer, divine, or physiciao, statesman, man of business, or farmer. A good 
schoolmaster should be abl9 to read and speak the English language with proprie- 
ty, ease and grace; and this cannot be done without a thorough knowledge of its 
grammar. He shoukl possess at the same time, a clear, shapely and rapid hand- 
writing, and be w^ versed in the elementary principles of numbers. 

Without goinj{ beyond these three branches — best designated by the good old 
names of rocding, writing and arithmetic — I venture to say that a man who pos- 
sesses thelA thoroughly is as rare as one of corresponding eminence in any of the 
learned professions. And yet the law requires such masters of our district schools. 
What says the statute? *In every town containing fifty families or householders, 
there shall be kept in each year, at the charge of the town, by a teacher or teach- 
ers of competent abilities and good morals, a school for the instruction of children 
in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic and good 
behavior.* How few even of those conceded men of good education are thoroughly 
versed even in the branches required by law in our common schools ? How much 
fewer who know them as a teacher should know them — for a teacher ought to know 
of everything much more than the learner can be expected to acquire. The teacher 
must know things in a masterly way— curiously, nicely, and in their reasons. 
********** 

2. The second part of instruction in a Normal School is the art pf teaching. 
To know the matter to be taught, and to know it thoroughly, are of themselves, 
though essential, not all that is required. There is a peculiar art of teaching. 
The details of this branch are inexhaustible ; but it is hoped that the most import- 
ant principles may be brought wi thin such a compass as to afford material benefit 
to those who pass even the shortest time at these institutions. The subject should 
be taken up at its foundation, in those principles of our nature on which education 
depends; the laws which control the faculties of the youthful mind in the pursuit 
and attainment of truth ; and the moral sentiments on the part of the pupil which 
must be brought into harmonious action. The future teacher must be instructed 
in the most effectual way of teaching the untaught mind — a process subtle, difiicult 
and yarii>us. The first thing requisite often will be to ascertain what has to be un- 
learned, both as to positive errors and bad habits of mind. The child who has 
been accustomed to add numbers together by counting numbers on his fingers in- 
stead of learning a simple addition table by rote at the oytset ; who has formed to 
himself a small, ill looking and illegible scrawl, under the name of a running hand, 
without even having learned to shape the letters in bold and fair proportions ; or 
who, under the notion of refinement, beyond the common standard, has been taught 
such barbarisms as *'he shew me the book;'' ^'I have began to read it;" *'had I have 
had time to go '" such a child, I say, comes into the hands of. the teacher heavily 
laden with a cargo which it must be the first labor and care of the teacher to throw 
overboard. But the art of teaching is not confined to the correction of the errors 
or the reform of the bad habits of the untaught pupil. When nothing of this kind 
is to be done, the mind of the learner is still to be guided, aided and managed in its 
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progress. The perfection of the art of teaching consists in hitting the precl se 
point between that which the studious papil must do for himself and that whic& 
the instructor may do with and for him. It is not enough, in teaching a child to 
read, to correct with a harsh yoioe some gross error which he may make in reading 
averse or two in the New Testament or the National Reader, The teacher must 
himself patiently, kindly, and with a gentte voice, read the passage over repeat- 
edly and see that the learner understands the meaning of every word and of the 
whole sentence. It is peculiar to arithmetic that though there are degrees of read- 
iness in performing its operations, there are no degrees of clearness and certainty 
in the knowledge of principles. The incredible vexation which attends the study 
of this branch with many children generally arises from tho ttnskillfulness of the 
teacher in not taking care that the learner, as he goes along, understands thor- 
oughly each successive step. If this be done, the child of ten year8~old will know 
what he knows at all as well as Sir Isaac Newton, Some simple schoolboy muse 
in former times has recorded his sorrowful experience on this subject in the follow- 
ing plaintive, and in my day, very popular strain : — 

Multiplication is vexation, 

Division is as bad, 
The rule of three doth puzzle me, 

And practice makes me mad. 

But if proper care be taken that every step be thoroughly understood before ad- 
vancing to the next, multiplication and division will be found as simple as addi- 
tion and subtraction, while the rule of three and practice have been shown in the 
recent and best, school books to be wholly unnecessary, inasmuch as all questions 
usually performed by their aid can be more readily performed by simple processes. 
One thing is certain — that there can be no difference in the average capacity of 
equal numbers of children in two schools in the same county. There is often a 
vast difference in the average scholarship, after the same amount of schooling. To 
what can the difference be ascribed but to the different degrees of skill on the part 
of teachers ? It is not an uncommon thing to find children who, after having been 
months and even years employed either on the lower elements or on the higher 
branches of learning, leaving school at last knowing nothing thoroughly, and not 
much superficially. They cannot read with fluency, force and intelligence, to say 
nothing of grace and beauty. They write a poor, unsteady, hieroglyphical hand; 
they have no clear notion of grammatical construction, and are awkward and in- 
correct in the use of numbers. Perhaps this is the description of nearly half of 
the children who leave school in town or country. The little that is learned of 
Latin and Greek is equally inacurate and shal'ow. The fault is commonly laid to 
the pupil's dulnes^, especially if he has had what is commonly called schooling 
enough. . I think, however, generally, that the fault is with the teacher, who is fre- 
quently not thoroughly versed himself in what he attempts to teach— more fre- 
quently unskilled in the art of teaching. The astonishing difference sometimes 
noticed in the progress in the same school under different teachers in successive 
seasons, shows how much is justly attributable to this cause. Besides the gen- 
eral art of teaching, there are peculiar methods applicable to each branch of knowl- 
edge, which should be unfolded in the instructions of a Normal School. But this 
is a topic in which my limits do not permit me to engage. 

8. The third branch of instruction to be imparted in an institution which con. 
corns the important subject of the government of the school, and which might per- 
haps have been named the first. The best method of governing a school — that \6 
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^^ exercising such a moral influenoe in it as is most favorable to the improvement 
^f the pupils — will form a very important part of the course of instruction designed 
^0 qualify teachers for their calling. It is this part of their duty which is least 
Considered by themselves or their employers, for the reason, perhaps, that qualifica- 
tion in this respect is the least capable of being estimated by external standard. 
Bnt how much is not implied in the words "to govern a school V* Por several 
hours in the day the teacher is to exercise the authority of a parent over fifty or 
sixty, perhaps over ninety or a hundred children. Parents can form au opinion 
whether this is a task to be executed without system and without principle and as a 
matter of course, or whether it is not that of which the youthful teacher will stand 
most in need of all the preparation which it is possible to acquire. Without the 
aid of that instinot of natural affection which perfects paternal authority, he is 
expected, with a parent's power, to control alike the docile and the obstinate, the 
sullen and tiie gay. While his entire intercourse with his pupils is that of con- 
straint and requisition, he must acquire an absolute control over many a youthful 
spirit which has already been irritated by caprice, soured by tyranny, or spoiled 
by indulgence at home. And he is to do this, not by violence and storm, but by 
wisely threading the maze of that living labyrinth, the affections of the youthful 
heart. In this department perhaps greater improvement has of late years taken 
place than in any other ; there has been a general call for moral influence 
rather than for physical power. I do not say that this last should never be re- 
sorted to, but I trust that the day is forever past for the ferocious warfare be- 
tween master and pupil which was once so common, and with no other effect than 
that of turning the teacher's office into a hateful tyranny, and the happy season of 
childhood into a long martyrdom. Dr. Johnson, in composing a legal argument to 
be used by another person, puts into his mouth the sentiment "that a school can 
be governed only by fear," It would, I think, have been much nearer the truth to 
say that a school can be governed only by patient, enlightened Christian love, the 
master principles of our nature. It softens the ferocity of savages ; it melts the 
felon in his cell. In the management of children it is the great source of influence; 
and the teacher of youth, though his mind is a storehouse of knowledge, is igno- 
rant of the first principles of his art if he has not embraced thi^ as an elemental 
maxim. But let it not be thought that these are smooth sayings, and that moral 
discipline is unattended with diQQculty and preferred by an indolent age for its 
comparative ease. The reverse is nearer the truth. To walk the round of the 
school with aratan in the hand to be bestowed as liberally on the thoughtless exu- 
berance of youthful spirits ; on the restlessness of the little urchin unused to his 
confinement, and on the mistake of mere inadvertance or absolute ignorance as on 
hardened perversity and resolute disobedience, is a much easier task than to grad- 
uate each of these cases on the scale of moral demerit and to treat them accord- 
ingly. It is related of the late Dr. Bowditch that he very early manifested that skill 
in numbers which afterward raised him to the level oi the first mathematicians of 
the day. While quite a child at school he performed a difficult sum in arithmetic 
with astonishing readiness. His schoolmaster was at once so ignorant of the mode 
of governing a school, and was so little himself with the powers of his pupil's mind 
that he thought it impossible that the task should have been performed with- 
out assistance, and asked who had helped him. On being told by young Bowditch 
that he had done it himself, the coarse tyrant severely chastised him for falsehood; 
a treatment well calculated to subvert the entire moral frame of a sensitive lad, 
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but much more simple than it would have been for an understanding such as this 
master posaessed to enter into a careful analysis of the capabilities of hid forward 
pupil. The instruction of the Normal Schools will, therefore, dwell on the govern- 
ment of youth as of paramount importance ; as that part of the teacher's dutj 
which demands the rarest union of qualities ; which most tries the teacher, and I 
will add when faithfully and judiciously performed, is most important in its results. 
Give me the child who has embraced, without Yioience, the gentle love of obedience 
in whom the sprightliness of youth has not encroached on deference for authoritj, 
and I would rather have him for my son, though at the age of twelve he should 
have his alphabet to learn, than be compelled to struggle with the caprice of 
a self-willed, obstinate youth whose bosom has become a viper's nest of the unamiable 
passions, although in early attainments be may be the wonder of the day. There 
are many other topics connected with the teacher's duty on which it way be expected 
that instruction will be afforded in the Normal School. Amon^ these ia the import- 
ant subject of direct instruction in morals and religion, the relation of teachers 
and parents, of teachers and the higher school authorities, and the duties of teach- 
ers to each other and to the community, and the community to them as members of 
a respectable profession. I am necessarily prevented by the limits of the occasion 
from entering upon any of these subjects. * ♦ * * 
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Opinion of Hon. Anson Smyth, Late Common School Commis'r of Ohio. 



Has a teacher the legal right to open his school with prayer ? 

On this extremely delicate and important matter I have not been able to find 
any decision of the Supreme Court of this State. But in the State of New York 
it has been decided, under a school law similar to that of this State, that *^ teach- 
ers may open and close their school with prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, provided they take care to avoid all controverted points or sectarian 
dogmas." 

In some States it has been held that teachors cannot claim this right as a mat- 
ter of course, but that school officers may, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
permit them to open and close their schools with prayer, provided the inhabit- 
ants of the districts do not seriously object, and provided also that the harmony 
of the district would not seriously be disturbed thereby. 

If the teacher in his prayers avoids all sectarian dogmaB and does not improp- 
erly consume time, I do not see why he may not be permitted to do what he be- 
lieves to be his conscientious duty for the welfare of those committed to his 
charge, by appropriately invoking the blessing of God upon his important and 
responsible labors, as by properly addressing or lecturing his pupils upon the 
importance of a strict adherence to the principles of truth, justice, and morality. 

But the teacher should not insist on this privilege, nor should the local Direct- 
ors grant it, in cases where it would create dissatisfaction in the district, or in- 
duce a portion of the inhabitants to withdraw their children from school, because 
of sincere conscientious scruples on the subject. 

The question as to the right of opening a school with prayer is one of great del- 
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icacy, and should be treated accordingly. In a matter of such grave character, 
involving the interests of religion, the freedom of conscience, and a sense of duty, 
school officers, teachers, and the inhabitants generally, should exercise great for- 
bearance and a spirit of conciliation. John 0. Spencer, one of the most distin- 
guished jurists in the State of New York, while acting as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in that State, decided a similar question as follows, viz.: " Prayers 
cannot form any part of the school exercises, or be regulated by the school dis- 
cipline. If had at all, they should be had before the usual hour of commencing 
school in the morning, and after the hour of closing school in the afternoon. If 
any parents are desirous of habituating their children to the practice of thanking 
their Creator for his protection during the night, and invoking his blessings on 
the labors of the day, they have a right to place them under the charge of the 
teacher for that purpose. But neither they nor the teacher haye any authority 
to compel the children of other parents, who object to the practice, from 
dislike of the individual or his creed, or f^om any other cause, to unite in 
such prayers. 

"And, on the other hand, the latter have no right to obstruct tho former in the 
discharge of what they deem a sacred duty. Both parties have rights ; and it is 
only by a mutual and reciprocal regard by each of the rights of the other, that 
peace can be maintained, or a school flourish. Tho teacher may assemble in his 
schoolroom, before nine o'clock, the children of those parents who desire him to 
conduct religious exercises for them; and the children of those who object to 
the practice will be allowed to retire or absent themselves from the room. ' If 
they persist in remaining there, they must conduct with the decorum and pro- 
priety becoming the occasion. If they do not so conduct, they may be dealt 
with as intruders." 

In the same State, it was held by General John A. Dix, an eminent statesman 
and jurist, that "the teacher of a school may open it with prayer, provided he does 
not encroach on the hours allotted for instruction, and provided the attendance of 
the scholars is not exacted as a matter of school discipline." 

In a case which came before Henry S. Eandall, Superintendent, and which set 
forth that in a certain. Common School ^^he religion and faith of Catholic chil- 
dren were interfered with by their being compelled to * join in prayers,' and * to 
read and commit' portions of a version of the Bible which the ( -atholic Church 
disapproves," he says: "In theory, I have never been able to doubt that intellect- 
ual and religious instruction should go hand in hand. To divorce them entirely, 
and to bestow attention on the former only, is to draw forth and add to the powers 
of the mind, without giving any moral helm to guide it; in other words, it is to 
increase the capacity without diminishing the propensity to do evil. To banish 
religious education from the schools is, in a multitude of instances, to consign it 
to the care of the vicious, the ignorant, the careless, or those who feel that they 
have no time to attend to it. The placing of it in its natural connection with in- 
tellectual education in the schoolroom, has met, however, in our country, with 
serious practical obstacles. 

"The government not relying on the ability or willingness of every part of the 
State to maintain efficient schools for the education of the young, by voluntary 
contributions, and recognizing the imperative necessity of universal education 
for the maintenance of our civil and political institutions, organized a general Com- 
mon School system, and made provisions to aid those sending to school, in sustain- 
ing it by the payment of a large sum annually from the treasury. To prevent this 
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money from being misapplied, it prescribes the conditions on which it shall k 
receiyed and expended; and it created a special State officer, with administrative 
and judicial powers, to carry out and enforce the system. The Common Schoola 
were thus clearly made a government institution. To introduce into them, or 
permit to be introduced into them, a course of religious instruction conformable 
to the views of any religious denomination, would bo tantamount to the adoption 
of a government religion — ^a step contrary to the Constitution and equally at 
variance with the policy of a free government and the wishes of the people. To 
form for the schools a course of instruction which could bear the name of a relig- 
ous one, and which would meet the views of all, was manifestly impossible. To 
give every sect a pro rata share of the school moneys to enable it to support its 
own schools, and teach its own system of religious faith in them, would be to 
divide into a dozen or more schools the children within the territory convenient for 
attendance on a single school, and in which the support of all the inhabitants 
is frequently scarcely adequate, with the aid of public moneys, to sustain a single 
efficient school. Indeed, under this arrangement, a single indigent family would 
often be required to support its own school, to go without any, or to violate its 
conscience by joining with others in one in which a religious system was taught 
wholly at variance with its own. There are other reasons which have gone to 
convince the public mind of the impracticability of carrying out such a plan so 
as to attain the object sought — the education of all the people — which do not re- 
quire enumeration. 

**In view of the above facts, the position was early, distinctly, and almost uni- 
versally taken by our statesmen, legislators, and prominent friends of education 
— ^men of the warmest religious zeal, and belonging to every religious sect — that 
the instruction in our public schools should be limited to that ordinarily Included 
under the head of intellectual culture, and to the inculcation of those general 
principles of morality in which all sects, and good men belonging to no sect, can 
equally agree. 

"We have seen that even prayer — that morning and evening duty which a man 
owes to his Creator — which even the pagan and savage do not withhold from the 
gods of their blind devotion — which, conducted in any proper spirit, is no more 
sectarian than that homage which constantly goes up from all nature, animate 
and inanimate, to the bountiful giver of all things — ^has been decided by two 
eminent jurists as inadmissible as a school exercise within the school hours, when 
seriously and conscientiously objected to by any portion of the inhabitants of a 
school district. 

''This decision has been acquiesced In without a murmur, by the whole religious 
public. The intelligent religious public have felt that there was no middle ten- 
able ground between religious instruction — strictly so called — in our Common 
Schools, and the broadest toleration. 

"Compelled by circumstances to adopt the latter position, they have embraced 
it in its most comprehensive import, and have nerved themselves to the task of 
supplying a lamentable omission in the public schools, by increased assiduity to 
the spiritual wants of their offspring in the family circle, in the Sunday-school, 
and in the church. In our crowded cities, where poverty sinks to its lowest ebb, 
and vice puts on its most unmitigated forms, where multitudes of children would 
receive no religious instruction from or through the instrumentality of their 
parents, voluntary church and individual organizations are putting forth their 
endeavors to supply such instruction. Many, doubtless, are not reached by these 
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efforts ; nor would they be reached if religion was taught in the Common Schools, 
for the children of the extremely poor and the vicious oftentimes oould not or 
would not, attend them.'* 



^t 



Aa. 

Form of Constitatlon for Counly Teachers' Associations. 



Articlb I. This Association shall be known as the Connty Teacher's 

Association. 

Art. II. The object of the Association shall be the improvement of its mem- 
bers in the science of teaching, and in the most approved practice; the diffusion 
of information upon the system of Common School Education among the peoplet 
and promoting harmony of feeling; and the greatest possible advancement in 
scientific and general information. 

Art. III. Any teacher or friend of education may become a member of this 
Association by subscribing to the Constitution and paying an annual fee of one 
dollar. 

Art. IY. The regular meetings of this Association shall be held semi- 
annually, at such times and places as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee* 

Art. y. The regular offioftrs of this Association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee ; and shall be elected 
annually, on the first day of the first session in each year. 

Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the President, and in his absence a Vice- 
President, to preside at all meetings of the Association, decide points of order, 
preserve due decorum, and regulate the exercises according to a programme fur- 
nished him by the Association. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a faithful record of 
the proceedings of the Association, take down an abstract of the instructions, 
debates, essays, and lectures, and prepare certificates of membership. 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep an account with the 
Association of all moneys secured and paid out, and to settle his accounts with 
the Executive Committee at the expiration of his term of office. 

Art. IX. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to fix the time 
and place for holding the Association, and give at least three weeks previous 
notice of the same, through the county papers, or by hand bill, and secure the 
services of competent lecturers, instructors, essayists, and singers, for conducting 
the exercises, and receive the Treasurer's report. 

Art. X. All regular officers shall be elected by ballot, and a majority shall 
elect. 

Art. IX. Any of the provisions of this Constitution may be amended, and 
new articles added thereto at any regular meeting, by giving one day's previous 
notice of the proposed amendment, or addition, provided two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present vote in favor of each amendment or addition. 
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Act of Ckmgrav Approved Maieh 2d, 1867, Establisbisg a Department 

of Education. 



" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of MUpreeentatioet of the United States 
of America in Congrett astembled. That there shall be established, at the city of 
Washington, a Department of Education, for the purpose of collecting sneh statis- 
tics and facts as shall show (he condition and progress of education in the seyeral 
States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organixa- 
tion and management of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promoto the cause of education throughout 
the country. 

" Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, whoshairbe entrusted with the management of the department herein es- 
tablished, and who shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per annum, and 
who shall have authority to appoint one chief clerk, who shall receive a salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars per annum, and one clerk who shall receive a salary of 
sixteen hundred dollars per annum, which said clerks shall be subject to the ap- 
pointing and removing power of the Commissioner of Education. 

"Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the results 
of his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such fitcts and recom- 
mendations as will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which this depart- 
ment is established. In the first report made by the Commissioner of Education 
under this Act there shall be presented a statement of the several grants of land 
made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in which these several 
trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual 
proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be determined. 

"Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper offices for the use of the de- 
partment herein established.'* 



Co. 



Result of Educational Reform in Msussaclinsetts during Twenty Tears 

after Commencement of Educational Reform. 



Report of Hon. G. T. Boutwkll. 

Her population has increased from 691,222 in 1887, to 1,182,688 in 1855; and 
the valuation of the State has risen from $206,457,662 in 1830 to $597,936,955 in 
1860. The annual productive power of the State has increased more rapidly even 
than its accumulated capital or its population. In 1837 the production of Massa- 
ohusects was $86,282,616, equal to one hundred and twenty-four dollars for each 
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man, womaD and child within our bonndries. And even as recently as 1845, the 
average production did not exceed one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. So then 
it may be said that the State annually produces an amount nearly equal to fifty 
per cent, of its aggregate capital, or one-half of what remains of the labors of 
eight generations of men. And it is to be borne in mind that this increase has 
been attained without a corresponding increase in prices; indeed in many depart- 
ments of industry the prices of manufactured articles have been reduced. At 
some points we can connect this material prosperity with the intellectual culture 
of the people ; but it woiild be unjust to claim for the public schools the exclusive 
merit which so great a change implies. But their important agency in this work 
cannot be denied. They have not only furnished education to all who have chosen 
to accept it, but they have furnished in the department called High Schools, a bet- 
ter practical education than could have been obtained thirty years ago, in any in- 
stitution in Massachusetts. In this period labor has been revolutionized It is no 
longer, in its leading characteristics, a manual process, but is in its force and 
value, essentially Intellectual. Upon the land, for two hundred years, the processes 
of agriculture were exhaustive, the mind not often devising means by which com- 
pensation could be made for what the hands removed and the bodies conHumed ; 
while now we behold a system of agriculture annually more and more promising 
in the accumulated power which is to yield yet richer harvests in the future. In 
like manner the prosperity of the mills and shops is based quite as much upon the 
intellectual vigor as upon the physical power of the laborers. Labor is not imita- 
tive, merely, — it is inventive, creative. The laborer is no longer servile, yielding to 
laws and necessities that he cannot comprehend, and therefore canno trespect^ but he 
has been elevated to the regions of art and works by laws that he appreciates, and 
aspires to a perfection as real, at least, as that of the sculptor, painter, or poet. 
An uneducated people have but few wants and no excess of means ; but intellec- 
tual culture creates additional wants, and provides for their satisfaction ; and it 
must always happen that the variety and extent of comforts enjoyed, and the sur- 
plus productions of a State, are in proportion to the general intelligence. The 
laws of labor are the laws that exist, and are recognized in art, eloquence and 
science. The great law of this latter unquestionably is that every student shall be 
at the same time an original thinker, investigator, designer and producer. If the 
artist is a producer merely, he is necessarily an imitator, and the art itself is not 
advanced by his agency. So, if the laborer is a producer merely, he does some- 
thing, no doubt, to sustain the present order of things, but he makes no contribu- 
tion to the world's progress. 

Massachusetts, from her history and position, is necessarily a manufacturing and 
commercial State. These pursuits are entirely dependent upon the culture of the 
intellect. The invention of machinery demands a high order of learning, and the 
best machinery becomes impotent in the hands of the ignorant. Commerce, then, 
depends for materials of its growth and prosperity on the intelligence of the labor- 
ing classes — upon the land, and in the shops and mills. Thus we connect the pro- 
ductive power of our State with its institutions of learning. These twenty years 
have been marked by a continuous effort to give to every child the intellectual cul- 
ture that is essential to a thinking, inventive, creative, virtuous life of honorable 
labor. The partial success attained has wrought out results that seem credible 
only because they are based upon careful personal and local examination. In 1837 
the cities and towns of the State raised by taxation, for teachers' 'v^ages, board, 
and incidental expenses, the sum of $387,124.17, while in 1856 the sum of $1,213,- 
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953.55 was appropriated for the same purposes. There has been in this item of 
expenditure an annual increase amounting in the aggregate to the vast sum of 
$826,8^9.38. In 1837 the appropriation for each child between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, was $2.15, and in 1855 it was $5.48, an increase of one hundred and 
nine per cent. In 1840 the appropriation was |{3.19, in 1845 it was $3.60, in 1850 
$4.71, and in 1850 it amounted to $5.48 foi^iBach child in the Commonwealth be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years. In 1887 the property of the State was 
equal to $293 for each inhabitant, in 1840 to $406, in 1850 to $600, and in 1855 
it was not less than $7.90, or an increase of one hundred per cent, in twenty years. 
It is thus seen that the increase of appropriations in this branch of expenditure 
has excelled the increase of capital in the State nine per cent. The facts already 
stated, also show that the productive power of each individual hw increased one 
hundred and eleven per cent, since 1887; and from thp entire view presented we 
are able to deduce the yet more remarkable truth that the appropriations for the 
education of each child, the accumulation of capital, and the annual individual 
productive power of our people have been promoted in corresponding ratio. In 
1855 the cities and towns expended in erecting iind repairing school-houses fur the 
use of the public schools the sum of $588,218.55; while in 1837 the expenditures 
upon school-houses did not exceed $80,000, thus showing the remarkable difference 
between the two years of over half a million of dollars. In April, 1854, the 
School Committees appraised the public school-houses at $4,576,457.26, and after 
allowing for additions, and making also reasonable deductions for depreciations, 
they must now possess an intrinsic value of more than five millions of dollars. 

This array of figures does not present a perfect idea of the nature and extent of 
the change that has been effected, yet it may produce the impression that less re- 
mains to be done than the facts warrant. Mr. Mann, in his third annual report, 
says: 

" By what 1 have learned from authentic sources, and have seen in three annual 
circuits through all parts of the Commonwealth, respecting its three thousand 
school-houses, I am convinced that there is no other class of buildings within our 
limits, erected either for the permanent or the temporary residence of our native 
population, so uncomfortable, so dangerous to health by their construction within, 
or so unsightly and repulsive in their appearance without. ******* 
I do not think that there are more than one hundred of the three thousand school- 
houses in the State erected, at all superior, even if equal to that of the very poorest 
public building of any other kind in the very poorest and most sparsely populated 
portions of the Commonwealth. Leaving the city of Boston out of the account, 
it would be easy to select a hundred churches, which the parents have built for 
themselves, worth all the three thousand school-houses, collectively, which they 
have built for their children." 

In 1848 Mr. Mann estimated the value of school-houses in the State at $2,750,000, 
and also that $2,200,000 of that sum had been raised subsequently to the Report on 
school-houses and school-house architecture, made by the Board of Education in 
1838. From these statements we gather the opinion that the three thousand school- 
houses in Massachusetts, in 1838, had an aggregate value of $550,000, or some- 
thing less than $200 each. Upon the assumption supplied by the number of stu- 
dents entered, that there were 4,000 school-houses in the State in 1855, their aver- 
age value would be $1,250. But, however this may be, we are annually expending 
upon school-houses a sum of money equal to the entire investment twenty years 
ago ; and within $1,000,000 of the whole expenditure from 1839 to 1843, inclusive. 
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But it should be obseryed in this connection, that the change has not been aniver- 
sal. There are towns where the description given by Mr. Mann is as applicable 
as it ever was in the history of the State, and vastly more discreditable to those 
who permit the witnesses of their indifference to testify continually against tho 
public sentiment and wisdom. But the work of regeneration is going on; and 
what was true of the entire State twenty years ago is now true of a few localities 
only. In the cities and many of the towns, both great and small, the work of re- 
formation has been radical uid complete. But there are, after all, important sec- 
tions and clashes of peopki whose sense of duty in this matter is to be quickened, 
whose courage is to be increased, whose faith is to be stimulated, that they may 
join heartily in removing the evidences that now remain of a dark period in 
our educational History. The reports of the various committees are filled with val- 
uable testimony upon two points; first the marked and uninterrupted progress of 
the last twenty years, and second, the necessity for uninterrupted effort in the 
same work until every dilapidated, inconveient, unhealthy structure has given 
place to a commodious, tasteful and inviting school-house. 



Dd. 

GENERAL CIRGULAB. 



[This Circular will be sent to many persons whose letters it has been impossible to answer. 
It includes so many topics of inquiry, that I hope it will be read by every Superintendent, Di- 
rector Rnd Teacher in tne State. It should be remembered that with all the manifold duties of 
this office — correspondence, accounts, instructions, travel, attendance upon meetings, ad- 
dresses, settlement of difficult questions, keeping the light of other educational systems on 



the Tennessee systfm — the only assistance provided by law is that of the State Librarian, who 
is also Register for the State, and who has enough for one man to do either as Librarian or 
Register.] 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 

Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Nashville, July 3, 1869. 
Dear Sir: 

The Scholastic Census for this year should have been taken in May, as 

required by law. Each year ehould find all officers of tjie free school system, if 

possible, more prompt and successful in the discharge of their duties. 

The better they are discharged, the sooner the system will be understood and ap- 
preciated, and the easier all educational requirements will be found. It will be- 
come, as it should be, one of the most agreeable, as it is one of the most useful 
duties, to care for the training of the young. 

The taking of tbe census, or any other annually recurring requirement, should 
not be irksome, when it is seen with the accomplishment of what public good it is 
associated. 

8np6rillteildeilts' Salaries. — The Board of School Fund Commissioners, com- 
posed of the Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in May, fixed the salary at three dollars per diem 
for the time of County Superintendents actually spent in the discharge of official du- 
ties. Accounts in the future will be made out at this rare, and will be approved 
when sent here. Each six months'should be made out separately. 

Time of their Services. — The number of days for which the allowance is 
made is approved by the Executive Board of the County. 
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If the records of the Superintendent's office are kept as the blanks from this 
office indicate, the Board will have no trouble in knowing exactly the number of 
days of his serTice; for what he has done each day will appear. 

The labor required in different counties differs greatly. Some organixe and go 
forward with their schools with little. opposition. Others do not move withont 
months of the hardest labor by the Superintandent. 

The Superintendent will do well to consult with the Directors of his county, es- 
pecially with the members of the Executire Board, in regard to the time desirable 
to spend in doing his duties. Their intelligent sympathy and approval would be 
specially valuable. Great economy of effort can be exercised by County Superin- 
tendents. 

Set days for examinations. If the answers are written — ^which is the best 
method — a large number can be examined at the same time. By hairiog particular 
days to be at the county seat and the principal places of business, many persons 
can be seen and much business done in a single day, that would require days of 
travel. County meetings of the Directors will be exceedingly useful. 

In visiting schools it is desirable that the neighborhood should know the day tbe 
Superintendent will be* present, and attend with him and compare views; certainly 
the Directors should be present to confer. 

The strictest system in the county office will greatly relieve this office of its 
overwhelming duties. Much economy of labor can hereafter be secured in making 
out the requisitions for pay, especially if all the schools are taught and open so 
near together that all can be drawn on a single requisition. 

County Superintendents' Accounts.— These, if kept in the manner pre- 
scribed in the blanks furnished by this office, will show at any date, to the satisfac- 
tion of all interested, just the condition of the school moneys of the county. 

Sume counties have not furnished their Superintendent the proper books for 
their accounts. This is a most serious fault. It is most embarrassing to the 
County Superintendent. He should not cease to apply for the books to the County 
Court till they are furnished, meantime keeping accurate accounts, at his own 
expense, for his own protection, and as necessary to the discharge of his duties 

correctly. 

Before the war the money was disbursed to the counties, whether there were 
schools or not. That money was notoriously used for private purposes. 

Now the object of the Uw — free schools, five months, for the children of the State 

must be assured before the money is disbursed to the counties ; and no teacher 

can be paid until the services have been rendered. 

This strict adherence to the object in view is opposed by all the old ideas and 
habits in regard to all school affairs. Before the war there was no exhibition in 
the State of the accountabilities of the respective officers. Now the system is 
transparent ; the public are invited to see and scrutinize what is done at every 
step. It is intended that any one in this office shall get a complete view of all 
school facts in the State; so with each county and district where the work is done 
as required by the law and the instructions furnished. 

Accounts are kept here with each Civil District in the State. A separate ac- 
count with each sub-district would be out of the question with the lack of clerical 
aid. The reports required here give a full view of each man's work, and furnish 
the ground for the assurance contained in the first Circulair to Superintendents 
from this office; ^^Communities need have no doubt that you and each ibuperintendeni 
wUl be carrfully held accountable for its impartial administrtUion." 
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I repeat here, as in the Circular of June, 1868, ** No Superintendent should al- 
low one cent of money entrusted to him to go out of his hands without a legal 
voucher, for he will be held to a strict accountability." 

The extreme sensitiveness of the public mind upon the subject of the school 
fund, has seemed to tempt designing men to start rumors and nurse false state- 
ments into existence for the purpose of personal ends, or for the injury of the free 
school system. As regards this office, no opportunity is given for a possible pre- 
text for any of those charges to be true, by never taking into it a cent of the mo- 
ney going to the counties f and no watchfulness is spared to see that every dollar 
sent to the counties secures its results. The response to this purpose, on the part 
of the County Superintendents, has been gratifying. Many charges have been 
made against their faithfulness. 

So far, after the closest examination into all cases of accusation, whatever the 
difficulties or misfortunes of the County Superintendent, I have found every dol- 
lar reaching its legal destination. 

There is abroad a feeling that public moneys can be used Ybr the private bene- 
fit of public officers. 

Sometimes their bondsmen are said to demand unlawful advantages. 
No school officer should listen for a moment to these temptations. 
Whatever others may do, let him be careful that never a dollar of money due 
the district passes out of his hands without the proper legal voucher. 

The school system should set an example of the intelligence and virtue that it 
would inculcate. 

The fear exists that the State will not meet its obligations to the schools. 
It is specially sought to spread the belief that this office is faithless in refer- 
ence to the school fund. 

A look at the facts will satisfy all fair minds. First — observe the method 
adopted — mentioned above— by which not a dollar of the permanent fund, or of 
the fund for distribution, comes into this office. Second — the direct and well- 
known efforts made by the State Superintendent to secure a most faithful dis- 
charge of all school obligations, urging the settlement of the deranged and lost 
fund, paying the interest due, and collecting the fragments scattered in the vari- 
ous counties, and the return of all school moneys to the use for which they were 
raised. The delays and embarrassments in the prompt payment of obligations to 
the schools, I have keenly appreciated, as well as the struggles of the State to 
maintain her integrity and meet all classes of obligations; and while intending to 
criminate neither on one hand nor on the other, I have endeavored not to fail to 
do my whole duty in securing for the schools their dues. I said, January 26th, 
1869, in answer to inquiries by a Joint Committee of the Legislature, ** The law 
says such a tax shall be levied on polls and property, and whatever that produces, 
shall be divided equally among tha children of the State, and paid, when districts 
comply with the law. The amount to be distributed, and the number of children 
among whom it is bestowed, must, therefore, be known before what each will re- 
ceive can be told. 

"This requires delay until the taxes are collected, before it can be said what 
any district is to receive ; and consequently before it can be calculated what to 
raise by local tax. The estimate for the entire State, would require an estimate 
from each district of what it proposed to expend. 

*• Just now nothing can relieve the anxiety and distress arising from the present rfc- 
lay and uncertainty^ but an immediate apportionment of the moneyt due for distribution 
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from, the interest accrued and (ax collected up to and including January 1st, 186 
This done, uatold obstacles would pass away, and under the method of business 
adopted by this office, the Treasury need fear no special embarrassment; for though 
the amount due should be a million of dollars, so far from being all drawn out at 
once, it would be called for only in small amounts, month after month, till the 
close of the fiscal year, September 80th, 1869 ; and, indeed, perhaps not all of it 
would be demanded even then ; for any place, which does not comply with the 
law, will secure no money. 

'*In order to avoid this uncertainty and its evils, for the future, I have taken 
the liberty to suggest, that such changes should be made as 'will require the scho- 
lastic census to be taken in March, and reported here, to correspond wich the re- 
port of the tax duplicates from the different counties to the office of the Gomptrol 
ler, and that, after deducting from the total of the school tax, so reported, such 8 
per centage as has been found to be the average annual deficit, an apportionment 
of the balance shall be made among the scholastic population, and announced by 
July 1st, of each year; thus enabling each district to know at the outset what it 
can expect to receive from the State on compliance with the law." 

Third — Observe what has been accomplished. When this office was opened in 
October, 1867, free schools, like negro enfranchisement, were extremely odious. 
There was no school money in the 7'6&sury, and there was a wide-spread, almost 
unanimous, belief, that there would be none. ^' Sham," ^'humbug," were slurring 
terms used to designate the system. Without District Directors, without County 
Superintendents, as a general thing without school-houses and without teachers, 
and the idea prevailing that free schools meant only inferior schools for paupers; 
DO money to pay the slightest expense for this office, or the County Superintend- 
ents ; no money reported to the office for schools till August 3rd, 1868, ten months 
after it was opened : now houses have been built and repaired, teachers have been 
found, excellent men have filled the places of Directors and Superintendents, and 
in spite of all conceivable opposition, schools, white and colored, have sprung up 
all over the State. Almost every county reports them in progress. Many counties 
have had as many schools as the law requires, and every county gives assurance 
that free schools will open before September closes. 

The quality of the schools, though not so good as we seek, has nevertheless been 
such as widely to relieve them of the false charge of being pauper schools, and 
secured for them, in not a few instances, the reputation of being the best in the 
county. 

Teachers, though the State, heavily pressed with indebtedness, could not always 
promptly pay their claims, have patiently pursued their daily toil, held conven- 
tions, and advanced their qualifications, and at last found their work rewarded 
quite as surely as when dependent upon tuition fees. Overcoming all obstacles 
the inauguration of the system has so far advanced, that, though the first money 
was reported to it by the Comptroller August 3rd, 1868, for apportionment, there 
had been approved $456,142.80 up to May 22nd, 1869, when the total requisitions 
for school money in this office were last summed up. 

This does not indeed indicate the progress we have sought. It does not show 
that the Treasury of the State has met all its obligations to the schools; but it is 
very different from nothing, or very different from a failure to do anything. Com- 
pared with what the State ever did before, it is remarkable. In the two years 
preceding the war, the total amount disbursed by the State under the old system 
was, 1869, $220,872.76; 1860, $237,091.20— being a total of $467,963.95, or only 
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about a thousand more than the $456,142.80 drawn upon the Treasury and cashed 
generally between August 3d, 1868, and May 22d, 1869, a period considerably less 
than one year. In estimating the effort it has cost to do this, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the work was largely done before this money was ready, and done against 
a wide-spread belief that there would be no money forthcoming when services 
were rendered. A no less satisfactory result is obtained, when we compare what 
has been done in Tennessee with what has been accomplished by any of the free 
school systems going into operation in any of the States wrecked in the rebellion, 
and recently re-organized. 

Familiarity eyery where with the statistics and accounts of the County Superin- 
tendents, will leayci no room for honest doubt of the work done or the e&ciency of 
the system. 

The warrants of the Comptroller, bow in the hands of County Superintendents, 
it is hoped can be paid by the collectors of revenue in the counties. 

Oyer their payment, this office has no control. Superintendents holding them 
should correspond with the Comptroller or the Treasurer in regard to them. 

OpeniUfiT Schools. — There is much inquiry about the beginning of the school 
year. This is not fixed in the law. The industries of the State differ so widely in 
the period of greatest or least occupation, that the date when the greatest number 
can- most oonyeniently attend school differs greatly in the different sections of the 
State. Perhaps as far as facts indicate a conclusion at present, July 1st may be 
said to be as convenient to all as any date for the commencement of the school year. 

Each section or locality should open its schools when its industries will be best 
accommodated. They should open generally between the middle of June and the 
last of September. 

-All districts that so far have not had the schools to entitle them to draw on the 
apportionment of $1.15, made February last, can secure that apportionment, by 
opening schools before the close of September next. 

Districts which have had their schools, and drawn that apportionment, can open 
their next term of schools, expecting to draw from the State whatever the appor- 
tionment may be from the taxes of 1868, which should at least equal the $1.15 of ' 
I8G7. The tax of 1869 is now being collected. Should the suggestion which I 
have urged be carried out, that tax also would be available at the close of the next 
term of five months. 1 cannot understand why the State should not as promptly 
pay out the revenue collected for schools, when the services contemplated have 
been rerdered, as it does revenue collected for any other purpose. The taxes are 
now coming in. The general revenue thus coming in can be drawn on at once by 
any bill that comes due, but the school money that comes in at the same t me re 
mains ilnavailable for school purposes a year, as the tax for,- 1868, though general- 
ly collected last December, is still unreported for apportionment, and so cannot be 
drawn by any bills in this office ; and the amount cannot be reported, l>ecause it is 
not known what it will be till the settlement with tax collectors for that year has 
been effected. School officers cannot too clearly understand or state this fact. Its 
removal is essential, and . will carry with it an untold host of difficulties in the 
way of free schools, for which school officers have no more responsibility than any 
other citizen. 

It is easy to see what an impetus ready money in the Treasury for school pur- 
poses would give the school work. 

But what has been accomplished is the best assurance that more will be aocom* 
pliflhed in the future. Let every officer, teacher and district, go forward in opening 
7a 
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schools, with assured eon&denoe in the State's meeting its obligations. Do not d^ 
stroy what has been the means of secaring so much, because it hai not done impofl- 
sibilities, and brought out of the Treaaury all the money collected for school par- 
poses, but sustain the school system ; press its efficiency to the highest point. The 
State's financial embarrassment will pass away ; or if it does not, the education of 
the young will be seen and felt to be so fundamentiil and so much before all other 
interests, that nothing caa delay the most exact fulfillment of all obligations to 
schools. 

Cheaper to Educate than to Punish.— it is not surprieing that thoughtful 

and disinterested persons, obserying the State, county and citj expenditures for 
crime, and the reluctance with which school expenditures are made^ are struck with 
the fact of so many and yarious assaults upon the school system, when ibe expendi- 
tures and losses by crime go almost unnoticed ; whereas elsewhere there is a consuint 
comparison between the cost of education and the cost of crime, showing how 
much better it is to educate, and thus prevent crime, than to permit crime iaits 
untold forms against person and property, and in addition to all the losses ooes- 
sioned by it, be compelled to bear an expense in punishing it greater than the cost 
of reducing or preyenting it by education. 

Closing the last fiscal year, the Comptroller is compelled to report the expendi- 
ture of $534,457.92 in the payment of various expenses required for the suppres- 
sion of disorder or the punishment of crime. 

Here are $78,309.12 more than the sum given above, as approved for school pur- 
poses, since the opening of this office to the 22d of May. Who has called it in 
question, or has sought to apply a remedy ? When after twenty months of hardest 
service for the pr<evention of these expenses for crime, by the establishment of free 
schools, the total amount paid to eighty-four County Superintendents was $14,480, 
what wisdom was displayed in eflForts to abolish supervision altogether ! tVhat a 
folly and expense it was here and there pronounced 1 1 Did any one call attention 
to the amount it cost to transport criminals to Nashville ? Did any one object to 
the bill of $14,433.03 in a single year for that purpose, and show his wisdom by 
calling for the abolition of the transportation of criminals to the penitentiary at 
Nashville ? 

In estimating this cost of crime, it must be remembered the State boars only one 
part of it— that each county and city has, besides, its fees, and constables, and po- 
lice, and jails. Then comes in the property stolen by thieves and rovers, and 
destroyed by incendiary fires. Can any one tell it acimrately ? Reports of 
these items are coming to me. Here and there over the State have been great 
fires, destroying $50,000, or $75,0)0, or $100,000 worth of property, and caused 
by some ignorant person, whom the community never did anything to teach bet- 
ter. Do those who object in so many ways to free schools, want these .losses and 
taxes ? 

What is the interpretation of their objections ? Are there men who prefer the 
progress of ignorance and crime to the advancement of knowledge and virtue? 
Are there parents who would willingly be taxed more to pay for punishing their 
sons as criminals, than to pay for their education ? Are there parente who would 
have sons villains rather than honest men? Are there citizens who would sooner 
have their property and lives exposed to destruction by criminal sons of their 
neighbors, who grow up in ignorance, and in addition pay a heavy tax for their 
punishment, than pay a slight tax for their education in virtue? Chancellor Kent 
BAid, " A parent who sends his son into the world uneducated does a great injury 
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to mnnkind, as well as to his own family ; for he defrauds the cpmm unity of a 
useful citizen, and bequeaths to it a nuisance.'' 

Every man who attacks or opposes a free school system, or throws discredit upon 
it, or strikes at its vital parts, or throws obstacles in the way of its officers, may 
well pause nnd inquire what answer to the above and similar questions, he thus 
gives. Daniel Webster declared, "Among the planets in the sky of New England, 
the shining lights which throw intelligence on her people, the first and most bril- 
liafit is her system of free schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech on 
entering public life was in their behalf. If I had as many sons as old Priam, I 
would send them all to public schools. Education should be universally diffused. 
That which is elsewhere left to chance or charity, we secure by law. For the pur- 
pose of public instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion to 
his property. We regard it as a wise and liberal system of police, by which prop- 
erty and life, and the peace of communities are secured. By general instruction, 
we seek, as far as possible, to purify the the whole moral atmosphere. We hope 
for security above the law in the prevalence of enlightened public sentiment. On 
the diffusion of education among the people rests the preservation of our free in- 
stitutions." ' 

Chancellor Kent again writes, " The mobs, the riots, the burnings, the lynchings 
perpetrated by the men of our day, are perpetra'.ed because of their vicious or de- 
fective education when children. We see and feel the havoc and i'avages of their 
tiger passions now, when they are full grown, but it was years ago when they 
were whelped and suckled." 

Facts upon this point may be found in every community : 

Cincinnati, 0., pays for schools $623,640.00— for police, $307,956.00. Chicago, 
111., pays for schools $854,447.85 — for police, $565,025.00. Memphis, Tenn., pays 
for schools $52,867.00— for police, $147,702.17. 

Paying well for schools, we shall pay less for crime. 

Coimty Eductional Meetings. — l should have been pleased if, before the 
opening of the schools this season, as I have written to some in answer to inqui- 
ries, the teachers iu each county could have had some opportunity for specially ad-r 
vancing their qualifications. Many, I ha\e been happy to know, have been attendi 
ing school. Some schools, too, are giving special training in the theory and^ 
practice of teaching. But I would advise each county, if possible, to have an ed- 
ucational meet ing at which Superintendent, Directors, and all interested in advanc- 
ing education may attend, but especially those who are to teach this session. The 
standard of examination was too low last year. It should be higher this year, and 
each year following ; besides, many will begin their work as teachers, and all need 
such a meeting to prepare them for their duties in the school room. Most counties 
have gentlemen of attainments— clergymen, lawyers and doctors — who would 
gladly assist Superintendents and teachers in making such a meeting pleasant and 
profitable. Let it continue one day at least, and several days if possible. 

It may be organized, if you please, as a Teachers' Institute, or Teachers' Asso- 
ciation ; may elect a President and Vice-President, who shall introduce its exer- 
cises, see that a carefully prepared programme is carried out, and preside over its 
deliberations; and may elect Secretaries, who shall keep an accurate record of its 
proceedings; and an Executive Committee, whose duty it shall be to furnish a care- 
fully prepared programme and daily exercises, to appoint a critic, who shall justly 
eritioise each exercise and show its defects, and how it might be improved. Those 
who excel in particular departments or branches, should be called out upon these 



topics. Let the educational thought and experience of thfe county have expression 
Exercises should be short, embracing essays, lectures, discussions, criticisms, mu- 
sic, and business. The best methods of conducting the entire routine of school 
work should be fully brought out; best methods of organizing and classifying 
a school; of opening and closing; of securing quiet and ortler , of increasing 
attendance, and renderrng it regular and punctual ; of managing questions of 
discipline ; of conducting recitations in all the yarious branches taught ; of se- 
curing the interest of parents in the school ; of keeping the registers ; of keep- 
ing the grounds, house and room, in good condition ; of improving the mannefB 
and morals of pupils. Especially should teachers be impressed with the high 
aim and momentous consequences of their work. They should, by means of 
catching inspiration these meetings be more and more imbued with the true 
spirit of teaching, from the great models in their profession. Their contract to 
teach so many days should mean to them not spending so many days in the 
school-room, or indifferently going through with a prescribed routine, and re- 
ceiving so many dollars as pay. No art has so high a mission as this ^^orkupon 
the human soul. They should tremble and beware " to lay rude hands upon God's 
mysteries there." They should strive that there be nothing in their principkij 
characters, habits, scholarship, methods, manners, speech, conduct, pronunciation 
— in a word, nothing in themselves they would not see reproduced in the lives and 
conduct of their pupils. After the schools have opened, these meetings should be 
kept up regularly. The teachers' library should be brought into constant use. 
Every teacher will do well to take an educational journal. Says an eminent edu- 
cator, "No person should assume the employment of teaching who does not pos- 
sess enough of professional interest to cause him to aid in the support of a period- 
ical devoted to the great interests of his profession." 

School HegisterS. — Every school should have a copy of the school register. 
Superintendents should be prepared to furnish from their office, paid for by the 
county, a register to each teacher, before the school opens, which at the close of the 
school the teacher shall return to the Superintendent, to become a part of the 
records of his office. Without the register I can understand how teachers, when 
called upon for reports, know so little about their schools. 

No merchant will trust his business to scraps of paper or to memory. A teacher 
is dealing with golden moments of time in the life ot every pupil, and with the 
thoughts and purposes which are to make up his life and character that cannot die. 

He can, bring neither to his own mind, nor to the mind of his pupil, or to those 
of his friends, or of the community, a proper appreciation of the value of the 
pupil's making the most of every moment, and of doing well every required duty, 
without a record of attendance and of what he has done, as the register provides. 
This record is the special aid in furnishing the parent a correct idea of what the 
child does. It works against absence and tardiness, and all disinclination to duty, 
and has a tendency to inspire teacher, pupil, parent^ and community with greater 
efforts for the success of the school. Superintendents should examine registers 
carefully when visiting the schools, and see that they are well and neatly kept 
The attention of parents and other visitors should be frequently called to them. 

Correct Knowledge of the System. — The registers are the source of all 
the information of that class of reports which show what schools have accom- 
plished. 

The registers well kept, the teacher's report is only a summary of what the reg- 
ister and the class-books contain; and all the reports of statiatlca beyond to the last 
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^eqijred are only copies and consolidations of these. They all tally each with 
the other, and render the system visible in all its parts, easy to be understood by 
any one who wishes to take the trouble to see it as it is. The schools are for the 
public good. The law claims to be framed solely with that view. For this pur- 
pose it gives and restricts powers. It is believed that all it requires of each oflBcer 
should be fully exposed to the examination of all interested. If it is right, should 
it at first cross prejudices, or interests, or favorite notions, it will secure the ap- 
proval of right reason, and finally win general approval, and succeed. If the 
system is not right, it ought not to prevail. Wisdom has always a final majority. 
Whatever the system is, it is of and for the people, and they should khow it fully. 
It has never failed where tried. It is not likely to fail here. Every school officer 
should try to convey to all around him a correct idea of what a free school system is 
This done, a conviction cannot fail to follow, that such a system furnishes the best 
means for public instruction the world has ever yet devised ; that no one's real 
interest is subserved by opposing it; that all will be benefited by its speedy in- 
troduction and complete organization and execution. 

What I see assailed, in much that is said and written against as bad in our 
agrstem of schools, or as done by our school (JflBcers, is neither the school system in 
Tennessee, or anywhere else, and was never done by the school officers of the State, 
Let all you devise and all you do for the schools of your county be known. If it 
is right, men of right minds will begin to approve, adopt and sustain it. If it is 
not right, we should be thankful for any aid in enabling us to see and preventer 
correct the wrong. The purpose of the officers of the system should include noth- 
ing but what is included by the intentions of the law, and in those of the system of 
Bchools it establishes. 

Conscious of the integrity of their motives, and of the faithful discharge of their 
duties as required by law, its (jjfficers can afford, unmoved, to reonve the assaults of 
those hostile to the education of all the children of the people. For if they do 
their duty thus faithfully, the charge of their fraudulent or unfaithful conduct is 
not only false, but can only have the eflFect to weaken or^embarrass the schools, and 
prevent their success ; and when the full results are seen, it will be manifest that 
the hostility was not so much to the individuals administering the law, or to im- 
perfections in the law, as to the object of the law, and to the work it is doing in 
opening a path of light and virtue to every child in the State. Your work, well 
and faithfully done, you may leave all attacks upon it to those who advance in 
character and excellence through the schools you establish. 

Be sure that the system is honestly and competently administered. Every objec- 
tion then against its administration must mean, by necessity, one of two thingd — 
either that those who object and find fault want dishonest, incompetent and ineffi- 
cient administration of school affairs, or no administration of theqn at all ; that is, 
no free schools worthy of the name, but rather an unrestricted opportunity for 
popular ignorance and its consequences. Set your faces resolutely against all 
efforts to defraud the Sbite of an educational system, whether made against funds 
devoted to schools, or made to render it useless, by falsifying or misrepresenting 
the facts in regard to it, and so destroying public confidence in it. The system 
depends upon funds and character for its success. Its enemies may attempt to 
steal either. An honest man will neither defraud it of its money or its good name. 
Every school officer, and teacher and citizen, as he understands and fultills his 
relations to the interests of the young as bound up in the free school system, will 
omit nothing in his power to do for the protection of either, as vital to the progress 
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of universal educatioD. I regret to eay thati am sometimes astonished by staie- 
ment 8 from school officers and intelligent citizens, indicating at once surprising 
confidence in what they know about schools, and an equally surprising ignoranoe 
of State School Systems in general, and of the Tennessee system in particular. 

Because a man has seen a free Fchool syst^^m in a district, or village, or city of 
tome other State, or read an article or a report upon it, he is not therefore sure to 
be fully informed as to what that system is. Besides, education is the most pro- 
gressive of all things in this most progressive country, in this most progressiis 
age. It is central td all progress, and leads all. No successful school system is 
now what it was thirty, or twenty, or ten years ago. 

>'o school officer should attempt to introduce his defunct schemes of education. 
Don*t dress the system in the cast-off clothes of other systems. Tennessee deservei 
the very best, the latest and most perfect product of the educational thought and 
experience of the world. Her educators and schools should take front rank. Tht 
prevailing ideas of education should be corrected according to the best models. 

Her sons and daughters are as deserving as others, and should not be put to dis- 
advantage with other youth whom they are to encounter in the pursuits of life, by 
a defective system of education, or a good system imperfectly understood or inteN 
preted, or badly administered. 

The system must begin where education now is, and take it, forwarded by the 
way most economical, as regards money and time, and mind and character, to its 
coiftpetition with the best system elsewhere. This can only be done by the best 
plans, operated by the best methods. 

Free Circulating Libraries. — Early after entering upon the organization of 
the schools, my inquiries upon the subject were answered from all parts of the 
State, that there were no Free Circulating Libraries. The plans which I hav« 
suggested to many County Superintendents, I am happy to know, are in some 
quarters progressing with fair prospects of success. If my labors allow, a circu- 
lar detailing the plan of planting at least one such Library in i^ county will be 
given. But the correspondence on the subject, it is quite impossible for me to 
answer. 

Encourage Every Youth. — inquiries and solicitations, brought to me hi 
person and by letter, indicate that there are many young persons in our State, of 
special promise, fighting and struggling for an education, for an opportunity to do 
something for their own improvement, for the betterment of mankind, who have 
neither access to schools or libraries, and have no parental aid and no sympathy I 
from the communities around, but who, with a little intelligent and kindly co-opera* 
lion, would distinguish themselves in the differ<ent walks of life. School officers 
should be quick to discern these young persons, and say the fit word to them, and 
co-operate to give them the direction and aid they need. The eminent persons of 
the future are boys nnd girls now, and they, according to the analogies of the past 
are largely to come from this class of youth struggling for knowledge and virtoe 
under difficulties. To a benevolent mind, and to the statesman who would render 
productive of worth and virtue all the mental resources of the State, a pleasing 
feature of a free school system is the fact that it opens the door of knowledge to 
every child, however humble his parentage, and invites him to come up to the 
highest attainments in physical, mental and moral power. It proposes to do what 
it can to leave none to ignorance, or to idleness, or to vice, or to crime, but i4i 
arouse all to do no harm to others in person or estate, and to inspire each to be 
the most, and do the most in his power for the good of all the interests, individual 
and associated, which the public welfare includes. 
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If a man who makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew before, is a 
benefactor of mankind, how much more is he who is the means of inspiring a 
human soul to a higher destiny — to increase the good of his life two and three fold 
— or who starts a Rhea, or a Fulton, or an Edwards, or a Washington, on his career ? 

What, too, may the influence of one such youth be on his immediate associates ? 

A free school system should everywhere be alire with the spirit and instrumen- 
talities which arouse and aid for good the force latent in the youth of the State. 

Indeed, every man who has had atn opportunity for progress himself, should feel 
that that opportunity places him under special obligations to aid every other man 
or youth who seeks to advaace in knowledge and improve in character. Especially 
is one bearing a part in mn educational system bound to do this. Minds, like 
plants, are searching around seeking light. We cannot tell by the home whence 
they came, or the name they bear, or the clothes'they wear, the size or character of 
their soul. 

Besides, ihe child that schools do not invite, the prison or halter is more likely to 
catch. 

Let there be light for all ! 

Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

JOHN EATON, Jr., 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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Ihe Permanent School Fund— Extracts from Reports of Committees. 



The Committee on Education and Common Schools, in obedience to Senate Eesolution No. 

, having examined and ascertained ihe amount of school fund which constituted a part of 

the capital stock of the Bank of Tennessee, report as the result of their labors, the following 
statement of facts : 

From the books of the Bank of Tennessee, it appears that the capital stock of said bank was 
adjusted on the 1st of January, 1859, and the school fund constituting a portion of the capital 
stock of said bank, was as follows : 

School fund $ 215,647.35 

School fund "Ocoee" 576,536.81 

School fund,U. 8. public lands 11,189.80 

Surplus revenue, (one-half) , 466,439.59 

Ledger balance... , 44,621.18 

Total $1,414,434.73 

It will appear from the foregoing statement that the amount due from the State of Tennessee 
to the school fund amounts to the sum of 31,315,434.73. 

The foregoing sum includes the amount received from the Bank of Tennessee, in specie, 
which, by order of the Legislature, was converted into United States seven-thirties, and which 
subsequently passed into the hands of the Tennessee National Bank at Memphis, and amount- 
ing in seveil-thirties to over $600,000. 

Your committee do not see the necessity or propriety of issuing ordinary coupon bonds for 
the school fund or any part thereof, as the same might be stolen, misappropriated, or othet- 
wise disposed of, and have instructed me to recommend that the Governor issue one bond to 
be lodged with the Comptroller, acknowledging the indebtedness of the State to the school 
fund to be one million three hundred and fifteen thousand and four hundred and thiriy-four 
and seventy-three one-hundredth dollars (1,315,434.73,) with interest, payable annually, and that 
said bond on its face be not transferable. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

February 9, 1869. A. V. 8. LINDSLEY, Chaibman. 
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Extract from Beport of Joint Gomimttee of ^ House and Senate 

In view of the character and condition of the principal of the School Fund, we recommend 
that the following items, representing the Fund, be placed in the hands of the Comptroller, 
and by him cancelled and placed on his books to the credit of a School Fund account; tba 
interest of which shall be paid annually on the flint, day of July, of each year, on the order of 
the Common School Fund Commissioners, or the Comptroller, who shall, thereupon, issue his 
warrant for the same on the Treasurer. 

Coupons of State Bonds in Treasurer's office taken up by School money deposited in New 
York, 1288,670 ; 23 Bonds of State of Tennessee in his office, $23,000. And they also recom- 
mend, that the School Fund known as the 7-30, amounting to $50,000, now in the First National 
Bank in the City of New York, be sold 6y the Comptroller, and by him Invested in the six per 
cent. Bonds of the State of Tennessee ; ^nd when so invested, the Comptroller shall cancel said 
Bonds, and place the amount thereof to the credit of the Common School Fund ; the interest 
of which is to be paid as before stated. 

Your committee herewith report a Joint Resolution, conferring on the ComptroHer, the au- 
thority to take up and cancel all of the above items, forming the principal of the «Common 
School Fund. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. J. SMITH, Ch. Senate Com, 

WM. WYATT, 

J. M. HAMMER, Ch, House Cunu 

W. BOSSON, 

THOMAS A. SMITH. 
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Address to the People* of Tennessee on Popular Education, . 

Submitted to the State Teachers' Associatiorij at Nashville, October 12th, 1869, by J. B. 

LiNDSLKY, R. P. Wells, S. R. Rodgkrh, Committee, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion. 



This able, well-timed Address, prepared by Rev. J. B Lindsley, DD., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University .of Nashville, an earnest and constant friend of the 
syj'tem of free Ainiversal education in Tennessee. I insert not only for its in- 
trinsict merit, but as essential to a correct idea of the opinions and efforts which 
led to the establishment of this system in the State. 



The distinction and glory of man is intellect. But intellect uncultivated and 
undeveloped is as though it were not — emphatically a blank. Individual men 
rank by their intellectual culture and growth, and so nations and communitiei. 
France stands foremost among the nations of the earth, not because of her admir- 
able geographical position, or her enormous military strength, but because of the 
acuteness of mind and brilliancy of genius belonging to her inhabitants, a«id be- 
cause of the fertility of ideas consequent upon the high cultivation of mind so 
long prevalent in her midst Russia, with a continental territory and a vast pop- 
ulation, is only beginning to be a power among the nations, because but recently 
entered upon a career of intellectual culture. Just as she has advanced in this 
career so has her influence and power advanced, and her rank among the nations 
of Christendom. Not territory, not population — mind makes a State. 

Tennessee, one of a large community of States, constituting in the aggregate 
continental, imperial republic, must hold rank in this great sisterhood of States, 
not because her position geographically and climatically is pre-eminently favor- 
able, and her industrial resources of a peculiarly rich and varied character, but 
mainly because inhabited by a people who possess the highest culture of the age, 
and are thus justly entitled to take a high stand among contemporaries. In the 
past periods of the brief history of our State her position has been high, because 
of the great influence exercised by her people on the affairs of government. 
Hereafter this high relative standing cannot be retained unless by a more extended 
culture and exercise of mind. Every Tennessean must, if not altogether devoid 
of patriotic instincts, be deeply solicitious that his native or adopted State should 
thus retain its high renown in the great commonwealth, so that always hereafter 
as heretofore, her children may with honest pride and fond affection, pronounce 
her musical and venerated name. 

In the new career upon which we in common with so many of our sister States 
are now entering, much, if not all, depends upon the manner in which we make 
our start as a State. Our people cannot too often reflect that their prosperity 
and welfare depend mainly upon the action of their own General Assembly, for 
which they, the people, are solely responsible. The United States of America 
may be admirably well governed, and so may the large State of California and 
Illinois, or the small ones of Massachusetts and West Virginia; while Texinessee, 
through unwise or in defect of wise legislation, may languish in poverty and igno- 
rance a scorn and contempt and proverb among the citizens of her wiser and hapK 
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pier compeers. The principal hopes of government — the ones most vital to the 
daily well-being of the citizen, by the American system of government, fall with- 
in the province of each individual State Legislature. In States where these 
bodies are wise, liberal, enlightened, the private citizen being sustained in all 
honest and useful enterprises, is encouraged to the utmost and to long-continued 
effort, and hence the State makes rapid and secure advances in prosperity and 
power. Where the contrary spirit prevails nothing remains for enterprising, 
active men but to leave the unfortunate, misguided State; or else, which is the 
true, patriotic course, earnestly to fight against bad legislation, and by patiently 
enlightening their fellow-citizens to work a reformation and relieve the country 
of tt curse. 

Among the subjects on which the individual State has virtually unlimited and 
supreme control, there is one so vital to the welfare of the community, and so 
wide-reaehing in all its relations and effects, that had the Legislature no other 
function* than the direction of this one element of civilization it would be still an 
aaiembly of supreme importance to Tennessee. This subject is education, which 
by the American Constitution is left entirely to State control, the National Gov- 
ernment having no function in this respect other than the expression of good 
will by donations more or less extensive to the separate ^tates, which to the 
lasting honor of the American Government have been bestowed with unstinted 
hands. 

It has so happened, that while prudence and liberality have characterized the 
past legislation of Tennessee on several points of great public moment, her rec- 
ord in this respect is one of reproach and regret from the beginning to the end- 
ing. Going back to the early acts of her General Assembly, we find that higher 
or university education was deprived by repeated legislation — all the while pro- 
tested against — of the just and handsome provision made for it by the parent 
St^te — North Carolina — and by the National Congress. And as popullir educa- 
tion has ever been an outgrowth from the university, and never flourished with- 
out the university, it need not excite surprise that ever from that day to this, the 
hopes of the masses have been deceived by futile and nugatory legislation — that 
ambitious and selfish political leaders have ever promised the people a good' sys- 
tem of public schools and have ever falsified these promises, until at length Ten- 
nessee had fastened upon her magnificent and heaven -blessed domain the mean- 
est, poorest, most fruitless school system in America, ranking her among the 
very foremost States in the Union for deficiency in the elemental arts of reading 
and writing. 

In casting our thoughts back upon the history of the past two generations we 
cannot avoid, 

1. The painful reflection, however much of political and military renown and 
reputation the honored names of our illustrious public men have bestowed upon 
Tennessee, that yet these distinguished men of the past did signally fail of their 
obligations to the great masses of the people to whose aid and support they were 
indebted for high office and distinction. Evident it now is, that they sought too 
much their own promotion and elevation, and far too little that of the people. 
Let the public men of the coming period avoid the error, so that when their lives 
become historic their names may be recalled, not merely with pride, but^with the 
warm affections of multitudes whose condition has been made better by their 
well-timed exertions. The great truth ever stands, to-wit: That statesmanship is 
not the wielding the masses for self-aggrandizement — it is the devotion of self to 
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the welfare of the masses. The latter style of statesmanship alone, bestows an* 
dying glory. 

While thus plainly adyerting to the deficiencies of the past, we must not fail to 
do justice to the patience, zeal and devotion of the friends of university and aca- 
demic education, through whose persistent and ill-requited labors Tennessee has 
maintained a deserved reputation for knowledge and intellect. They have done 
whatever has been done, and far more than could have been anticipated, to re- 
deem the neglect and indifference of the State; and hereafter their names will 
become household words among au intelligent people, yet to occupy the territory 
within the four lines bounding Tennessee. 

Thus, with regret and sadness recalling the past, we may be permitted earnestly 
to hope, that amid the storms and tempests of the past four years, the Tennessee 
system of public instruction has finally perished, never hereafter to be mentioned 
unless as a warning. 

Now, that of necessity a new start must be made, let all levers of edacation, 
and all true-hearted Tennesseans cal^ for no half-way measures. Profiting by 
the ripened experience of other communities, and looking at the peculiar condi- 
tion and wants of our own, let us put in operation a system of public education 
which shall liberally endow the seats of higher learning and provide an efficient 
training for every child within her borders. Nothing less than this is worth at- 
tempting, and unless this much is done, it is best to do nothing. Far better for 
the State to wait, and at length do something worthy her name an^ serviceable 
to the public, than to create again a miserable system vainly burdensome to the 
people, and promotive of ignorance rather than knowledge. 

As to university education, without ample provison for which Common Schools 
are an impossibility, the readiest method would be to execute justice and to wipe 
away a deep and enduring reproach from our annals, by carrying out the arrange- 
ments contemplated in the compacts entered into more than half a century since, 
for the endowment of a high seat of learning in either end of the State. The 
spirit of these compacts now being complied with, would yield so large a fund, 
that these institutions might safely be left to depend upon that pi;ivate liberality 
and beneficence always exhibited by the Anglo-Saxon in behalf of colleges and 
universities. Wealthy individuals and public-spirited cities and towns, influenced 
by religion, philanthropy, or honorable civic pride, will, beyond doubt, amply sus- 
tain any institutions thus fairly set afloat. 

The great educational work of thd State, since all experience teaches that the 
State alone is competent to it, and since it has never been accomplished except 
by the State, is the making provision for the education of the multitude ; the 
putting into practice the idea that intelligence and citizenship are inseparable , 
the seeing to it that no one shall grow up to maturity without having ac- 
quuired the two arts which open the doors to all knowledge — the art of reading 
letters and the art of making letters. 

Great as is this work, there is no insurmountable obstacle in the way of its 
perfect success. Tennessee can just as readily provide a thorough and efilcient 
system of public instruction for all her inhabitants, as can her sister States of 
Massachusetts and Michigan; or the European kingdoms of Saxony and Prus- 
sia; or the mountain-bound republic of Switzerland. In the latter, a State sys- 
tem of instruction went into operation so recently as 1833, the result of which 
is, that in a population of over two millions, hardly a boy or girl. can be found 
who cannot read, and write. The same statement is made of Prussia, with its 
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population of more than sixteen millions. Indeed, Northern and Western Ger- 
many, the land of great Universities and deep learning, is al^o, by all odds, the 
land of common schools and universal intelligence. What a wonderful contrast 
to our own lovely State, where, in a population of rather more than eight hund- 
red thousand white people, there are, at j;his day, more than eighty thousand 
adults who can neither read nor write. Surely our rulers have been sadly re- 
miss, and our people sadly asleep. Let us now awake ; and although we may 
not expect in one or in ten years, to reach the educational position of the above- 
nnmed communities, in which time and money have done so much ; yet, certain- 
ly, like eminence will in due time be attained when once the State has, in earn- 
est, entered upon the same career by which this great work is to be carried on- 
ward to perfection are easily found and comprehended. There is no diflBculty or 
mystery about the matter. Our people must value the accomplishment of this 
end sufficiently to be willing to pay for it. Just as they would infinitely prefer 
high taxation to the shame and degradation of dishonored credit, so must they 
prefer high taxation to the shame and inferiority of popular ignorance. Just as 
they are willing to pay vast sums for the support of the various branches of the 
State government, and sums yet more vast to sustain the National government, 
so must they be willing to pay vast sums for the distinguished privilege of Uni- 
versal Education. As the large amounts needed for governmental purposes are 
raised from year to year, by direct or indirect taxation, so should it be with the 
public schools. The only school fund really worthy of the name is that annu- 
ally contributed by a willing people — taxes cheerfully voted and cheerfully 
paid, because the eminent benefit resulting from the expenditure of the money 
is apparent to all. 

In Tennessee, we have a scholastic population of something more than three 
hundred thousand children, to give each of whom the benefits of a thorough sys- 
tem of public instruction would require the expenditure of about a million per 
annum. 

This may seem a very large amount to be raised from the people of Tennessee, 
annually, for this purpose. But if we compare the expenditures of oi^r people 
for railroads, and other purposes, or the amounts raised in other States for edu- 
cational purposes, it will not appear out of proportion, or beyond our ability. 
The State government of Tennessee, with the support of courts, county govern- 
ments, etc., etc., costs, annual'y, in the neighborhood of $800,000. The amount 
required to pay the interest upon the State debt, annually, is close upon $1,*200,- 
000, and this is mainly for internal improvements. 

Massachusetts, with a population of 1,231,000, raised by taxes in 1862, for the 
support of public schools, $1,600,501; besides large sums for school buildings, 
etc. 

New York, in 1862, with a population of 3,880,765, expended for school pur- 
poses, $4,468,741. 

Pennsylvania, in 1862, with a population of 2,900,116, expended on public 
schools, $2,559,416. 

Ohio, with a population ot 2,339,602, raised in 1863, by State tax for school 
purposes, $1,155,221 ; and by local taxation for school purposes, $1,021,012, mak- 
ing in all, $2,176,233. 

Michigan, with a population of 749,113, expended in 1862, for teaching and 
for school buildings, $604,170. 

Illinois, with a population of 1,711,961, expended for school purposes, $J,007, 
812, in 1862. 
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Thus we could go on and nmke our enumeration tediously complete. Enougb 
has been cited to fihow, that in our sister States^education is the principal cause 
for public expenditure; a fact which has excited the admiration and applause of 
the greatest European philosophers, and is the most convincing proof of the 
truly democratic character of those States. 

Heavy as would be the annual tax necoMftry to place Tennessee upon a level 
with the above-named States, we need not doubt its being cheerfully submitted 
to by the people, since no money contributed from their purses to public object* 
gQ quickly and so visibly produces a welcome return. Indeed, in most other 
cases, the multitude do not perceive to what end their taxes <^re applied, or the 
benefit they each and all derive from the expenditure. The benefit^ of the ad- 
ministration of justice are needed, but exceptionally, the momentous value of 
public credit requires reflection to be rightly appreciated; and thus it happen, 
that Universal Education is the only object of pviblic expenditure which 
from its peculiar character, commends itself to the attention, the interest, and the 
good wishes of every child, woman and man in the community. When onee its 
advantages are felt, never will they be foregone ; and the last taxes of which a 
free people will complain will be those imposed for the education of their chil- 
dren. These are precisely the taxes of which the poor are most anxious to reap 
the benefit, and which the wealthy are most willing to contribute to the common 
gocd. 

In closing this brief address, we do earnestly ask our fellow-citizens to give 
this subject the full attention its importance demands ; to sustain, by a hearty 
co-operation, all those public men who are active in promoting the cause of edu- 
cation; to aid all legislation in this behalf, by giving it a patient trial; and not 
to be satisfied with public men and with legislation, until Tennessee takes her 
rank among the foremost States for intelligence; until the gifts so profusely 
lavished upon her territory are worthily enjoyed by a gifted, intelligent, ener- 
getic, prosperous and happy people. 
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Facts Reported by Colleges, Universities, and other Incorporated Edn- 

cational Institutions. 



Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

President: Rev. B. W. McDONNOLD. Profesors, 12 Tutors, 8. 

Students in College^ 132. Preparatory, 625. Law, 82. Theology, 61. Medical 
none. Normal, 17. Commercial 10. 

Graduates: Law, 660. Arts, 200. Engineering, 13. Theology, 18. 

Volumes in Library, 6000. Value of Apparatus and Cabinet, $6000. Value of 
Buildings and Grounds, $50,000. 

Denomination: Cumberland Presbyterian. Date of foundation, 1842. First 
President, Rev F. R. Cossett, D.D. 

University Faculty, 1868. 

B. W. McDONNOLD, D.D., LL. D., President and Professor of Mental Science 
ALEXANDER P. STEWART, Professor of Mathematics. 
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Hon. NATHAN GREEN, A.M., L.B., Professor of Law. 
RICHARD BEARD, D. D. Senior Professor of Latin and Greek. 
Hon. R. L. CARUTHERS, Professor of Law. 
JAMES M. SAFFORD, Ph. D., Professor of Physical Science. 
E. G. BURNEY, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Latin and Greek. 
H. S. KENNEDY, A. M^ Professor in Commercial College and Classical Pre- 
paratory. 

R. BEARD, D. D., Ewing Professor of Systematic Theology. 

OLIVER HOLBEN, A. M., Professor of French and German. 

W. S. GRANNIS, Professor Elect for English Course. 

J. D. STEWART, A. M., Principal of Memphis School. 

Rev. W. a. HAYNES, A. .M. Principal of Brownsville SchooL 

WILLJAM D. McLaughlin, a. B., Principal of Jonesboro School. 

W. S, DRAPER, A. B., Principal of Goodlettsville School. 

Bar. A. S. KIMSEY, A. B., Principal of Greenwood School. 

Rkv. D. R. PATTERSON, Principal of Alexandria School. 

J. B. TURNER, A. B., Teacher in Special School. 

J. B. HANbOCK, Teacl^er detailed from the Normal Class. 

A. W. STOCKELL, Teacher detailed from the Normal School. 



CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE, 

122 Maple Street, 

Nashville, Tennessee, September 18<A, 1869. 
Hon. John Eaton, Jr., 

Dear Sir: — Incompliance with your circular of the 10th inst., I cheerfully 
send you the following items. As you may readily conceive we are named *' col- 
lege" more with reference to what we hope to be than what we are. 

1. Name of President: JOHN BRADEN. 2. Name of Teachers: Misses M. 
J. and M, S. Herbert. 8. Number in attendance in Theological course, 12. 4. Num- 
ber in attendance in Normal bourse, about 40. 5. Number in attendance in Prepara- 
tory course, 11. 6. Number of Volumes in Library, 260. 7. Value of Buildings 
and Grounds, $40,000. 8. Denomination, Methodist Episcopal. 9. Name of its 
first President, John Braden. 10. Date of foundation, July 5th, 1866. 

The other question on the circular I cannot answer at all, or only negatively. I 
thank you for the labor you are performing in endeavoring to get a report of all 
the educational institutions in the State. It can but do good, in aiding the work 
in which I know you feel so deep an interest, and in promoting which, your effarts 
have hitherto been so successful. Respectfully yours, 

J. BRADEN. 

Maryvillb College. 

President: Rev. P. MASON BABTLETT, A. M. Profesors: Rev. T. J. Lamar, 
Rev. Alexander Bartlett. 

In College course last year, 10. In Preparatory course, 20. In Normal course, 
20. Graduates since foundation, 400. Graduates in Theological course, 180. 
Graduates in College course last year, 1. Volumes in Library, 3000. Value of Build- 
ings and Grounds, $30,000. Founded 1819. First President, Isaac Anderson, D.D. 
Under Presbyterian control. Permanent endowment amounts to $12,000, with 
some hope of increasing it soon. 
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Washington Female College, Washington County, East Tennessee. 

President : Bev. W. B. RANKIN. Professors: E. G. MoClure, Vice-President 
and Professor of Languages. Misses Nancy E. Telford and C. Heyden, Assistant 
Teachers. 

Number in College course last year, 46. Number in Preparatory course last 
year, 2'>. 

As the records were destroyed during the war, the number e{ graduates cannot 
be given. But one person graduated in the College course last year. Library was 
destroyed during the war. Value of Apparatus, etc., $500. Value of Buildings 
and Grounds, $8,000. Under the control of the 0. S. Presbyterian Church. The 
College was founded in 1796, and Rev. Samuel Doak was its first President 

Lookout Mountain Educational Institution?. 

Rev. C. F. P. BANCROFT, A. M., Principal. 

Rev. C. C. CARPENTER, A. M., Superintendent. 

Mr. CHARLES G. BALDWIN, Teacher of Mathematics and Elocution. 

Mr ISAAC N LOCKE, Professor of English Department. 

Miss MARY A. WILSON, Principal Female Department. 

Miss ALMIRA L HAYWOOD, Teacher Normal Department. 

Mrs. C. F. P BANCROFT, Teacher of Music. 

In attendance last year, from the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolii.a, Florida, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, New York, and Wisconsin, 138 stu- 
dents. In Classical course, 62. In ^Normal course, 37. / In English course, 76. 

Library about 2,000 volumes. Value of Apparatus and Musical Instruments, 
$2,000 Value of Buildings and Grounds $60,000. The Institution is not under 
denominationjil control. Was opened in May, 1866, and the first Principal was 
Rev. E. F. Williams. 

FisK Univbbsity, Nashville, Tennessee, 

Was founded in August, 1867. Is under the care of the American Missionary 
Association. Has buildings and grounds worth $50,000 The value of Apparatus 
and Cabinets, reported $300. Library, 160 volumes. 

Number in attendance in College course last year, 15. Number in attendance in 
Preparatory course last year, 68. Number in attendance in Normal course last 
year, 40. 

BoABD OF Instruction. ^ 

JOHN OGDEN, A. M., Principal, Professor of the Science of Education, and 
Art of Teaching. 

Miss H. M SWALLOW, Principal of High School. 

Miss E. E. PALMER, Assistant in High School. 

Miss M. E. WHITE, Principal of Grammar School. 

Miss C M. SEMPLE, Principal of Secpndary School. 

Miss A. C. CLAPP, Principal of Model School. 

Mrs. C. a. CROSBY, Principal of Night School. 

Rev. H. S. BENNETT, Teacher in Latin. 

Mr GEORGE L. WHITE, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Mrs. JOHN OGDEN, Teacher of Instrumental Music and Gymnastics. 

Fuller information in regard to this Institution is contained in the following 
items from the last announcement : 
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More than 850 Students attended this School daring the past year; aboat 50 of 
this number have been engaged in teaching in this and other States, daring a part 
of the year, at salaries ranging from $25 to $59 per month. The prospects for at- 
tendance the ensuing year are still more eacouraging. 

Boarding accommodations for at least 100 students have been provided in the 
<*Home/' where the very best facilitieii are afiforded for the promotion of neatness, 
comfort, and healthy progress in all that pertains to the education of body, soul 
and intellect. 

A competent Teacher of Music has been secured, who will be present at the open • 
ing of the term, and give special attention to this branch of education. 

A Commercial Department is organized, in which special attention will be given 
to Penmanship, Book-keeping, and the ordinary forms of business. Young men 
and women, not members of the School, can by special arrangement, be admitted 
to this department. 

The Collegiate Department, in which classes have already been formed, will be 
thoroughly organized this term. Those expecting to enter, should make an early 
ai^lication. 

Classes in Vocal Music, Penmi^nship, and Gymnastics, will be organized each 
term and taught free of charge. 

Pecuniary assistance will be afforded to those only, who upon trial, give fair 
promise to become good Teachers or Ministers, and who are willing to help them- 
selves to the utmost of their abilities. 

A Coarse of Lectures on the Natural Sciences and their application to the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, illustrated by apparatus, will be given daring the first and 
second terms. Persons not members of the School, may avail themselves of the 
advantages of these, by special application. 

The Night School will be opened October 1st, for the accommodation of those who 
cannot attend during the day. 

TERMS AND EXPENSES 

Tuition. High School, Model Schooi. 

1st Term (15 weeks) $*> 00 $4 00 

2nd " (12 weeks) 4 00 3 IH) 

8d « (10 weeks) 3 00 2 50 

Boarding including furnished rooms and all other necessary expenses, $2.75 per 
week; or 

Ist Term, (15 weeks), $41 25. 2nd Term (12 weeks), $3^. 3d Term (10 weeks), 
$27.50. Instrumental Music (Piano and Organ), with use of instrument, $5 per 
month. 

JEast Tennessee University 

History. -^^J^OTih Carolina, in ceding Tennessee to the United States, ftet apart 
100,000 acres of land for the maintenance of two colleges. This grant was con- 
firmed by Congress, in 1806. One of the institutions to be supported by it, was 
chartered in 1807, as "East Tennessee College" The endowment, however, was 
realized only in part. The Legislature of 1839 and 1840, created the College into 
a University. With various changes and intervals of suspension, it continued in 
operation until 186*^, when it was suspended by the war. In January, 1869, it was 
endowed with the College fund, derived from the United States, by Act of Congress, 
passed July 2d, 1862. The Trustees gave their consent to this change, and have 
taken steps to inaugurate the Industrial College as soon as possible.. About $160,- 
000 of the proceeds of the sale of land scrip, have been invested by the Governor, 
8a 
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Comptroller and Secretary of State in 6 per cent. Tennessee. State bonds, for the 
use and benefit of the new institution. The remainder of the scrip will yield, as is 
supposed, over $100,000, and' will also be invested, by law, in similar bonds. The 
annual income of the College from this source is expected to be about $24,000, i^ 
the State punctually and faithfully pays the semi-annual interest uponjts own 
bonds, held by the UniTersity. Inasmuch as the State has chosen to place the 
fund from the United States, given for this purpose in these securities, the Trustees 
rely upon the State meeting its obligations to them, and have therefor© proceeded 
to organize the Industrial College, with its farm, its sufficient buildings, its enlarged 
corps of Instructors and its several courses of study. 

Aimi of the Institution — The Trustees are of the opinion, that the new Col- 
lege may, according to the terms of the United States Law, " be laid upon a broad 
foundation, as regards its work of instruction, and may embrace a wide range of 
studies." Whatever it is, its leading object must be to teach branches Of learnisg 
pertaining to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, ^ut while doing that, it maj) 
according to the evident intent of the donor of the endowment, be made t% do 
more. The words of the Act of Congress are, **not excluding other scientific aid 
classical studies." The Trustees, therefore are at liberty to provide in the proposed 
institution for the instruction of the students in all departments of Collegiate 
knowledge. The means at command may not allow of this being done, or the 
wants of the youth of the country may not require it. But there is no legal re- 
striction to prevent it. The Trustees can act upon their discretion in selecting 
branches of learning, outside of those relating to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, to be taught in the College. 

The chief object of the endowment in this case is obvious. By the wise liberal- 
ity of individuals and States, large provision had already been made in the United 
States for the thorough educatioa of youth in the Classics and in some of tho 
Sciences, and students in the principal Colleges, (generally the sons of people o^ 
wealth or culture or of both,) have found in them the means of preparation for 
study of one or other of the learned professions, to the practice of which they hav^ 
afterwards devoted themselves. It was therefore, the mind of the authors of thi^ 
endowment, that the higher education of the industrial classes should have gener — 
ous aid from the Federal Government. It was designed, not to detract from th^ 
value of the p' ofessions of Law, Medicine and Theology, or to disparage the usujw^ 
College cur culum, however largely it may consist of the Latin and Greek langoa — 
ges and ot .Mathematics, but that *' agriculture and the mechanic arts" should b^ 
brought from the back-ground, and have imparted to them those attractions whicl* 
science and mental culture are capable of investing them with, to the view of eda— 
cated men ; and that labor in the field or shop, shall no longer to such men appeal 
in the light of relative disesteem, but be placed on a level with other work. It 
designed that the labor spoken of should not be left to be performed as a drudgery 
by those who, however worthy otherwise, have had few opportunities of education, 
or even of learning all that is interesting and valuable, and that may be learned, 
concerning their own business; but that the generations to come shall see the 
great body of the farmers and mechanics instructed in scientific knowledge, im- 
bued with a love of literature, and informed upon all subjects familiar to men of 
mental culture, equally with the great body of the Lawyers, Doctors, Clergymen 
and Merchants of the land. It is as if a rich man, whose few older sons had been 
.supplied with the means of commencing business and making a living, each for 
himself, seeing that they all have a fair share of success in the world, shoald 
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goWe to take bis many younger sons by tbe band and give tbem seyerally a good 
start in life. This illustration is imperfect^ in tbat the doors of tbe new College 
will be open to yuuth, not only from the industrial classes or who intend to follow 
industrial pursuits, but from all classes, and whose purpose it is to make an honest, 
useful and lawful work their business in life. All tbat has just been said, however, 
will serve to indicate what was the aim and purpose of the United l^tates in mak- 
dng the endowment, witb whicb the Trustees of East Tennessee Uniyersity haye 
been pat in trust. ^ 

Preparatory Schools. — The Trustees of the Uniyersity have thought it advisable 
to put tbe requirements for admis.-ion to the College as low as possible, and for the 
time, to furnish the necessary preparation to boys who give satisfactory evidence 
tbat within two years they will be ready to enter upon the College Course. 

In accordance witb the preceding remarks, the Preparatory Course will be made 
as short as possible, and will be discontinued^ as soon as the necessity for it ceases. 
It has already been stated that the endowment in this case is strictly for College 
purposes. For that reason the Trustees do not feel authorized to maintain a Pre- 
paratory Department that is not nearly of quite self-sapporting. No student will, 
therefore, be admitted to it free of tuition. 

It is arranged that there shall be two Preparatory Schools, one for scholars who 
intend to pursue a classical course, and the other for those who wish to take an 
Agricultural or Scientific course. Each of these schools will have a very compe- 
tent Principal aad Assistant. Pupils in them will be thoroughly instructed in 
Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Rudiments of Drawing, Arithmetic, Algebra, (in 
part,) Geography and English Grammar. Two grades will be established in each 
school, and each grade will be provided with a separate school-room and teacher. 
Tuition and incidental expenses will be $17.50 per term of five months for the 
higher grade, and $15.00 for the lower one. 

Applicants for admission must be thirteen years of age; and be able to spell and 
read well; must understand Common School Arithmetic through Fractions, and 
have such maturity of mind and such knowledge of Penmanship, Geography, Eng- 
lish Grammar and Mental Arithmetic, as will enable them to enter College, after 
not more than two years further instruction. 

Military* — The law requires that instruction be given in Military Tactics to the 
students. Attendance upon military exercises will be made obligatory upon every 
able bodied student, with power vested in the President and Faculty, to grant 
special exemptions therefrom, lor adequate reasons. The Military Professor will 
be charged with all the details of his department, subject to the paramount author- 
ity of the President and the established code of the University. The course of in- 
struction in Military Science, will require from those who pursue it, attendance 
upon a recitation lecture of one hour*s duration or three days of the week during 
the last Academic year. Military exercises will be so ordered as to subserve all 
the ends of a complete system of physical culture. A uniform of cadet cloth will 
be required and may be obtained here at wholesale prices. 

Lahor Corps.— k\\ able bodied students will be required to perform a small 
amount of manual labor, and whenever possible, in the way of scientific experi- 
ment. Bemunerative employment will be furnished when practicable. By the 
establishment of the rule that no student shall be exempt altogether from manual 
labor, or from military exercise, and that a military uniform shall be worn by all, 
the feeling of caste, it is believed, will be prevented. 

Other courses of study than those alrea(ty8ta^diiri\\\MpToV\0L%^te\^Vk<^^\»:&i(st 
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and Senior years for students who wish that their Collegiate education shall re- 
ceive a more special direction, as Civil Engineering, or Mining and Metallurgj. 
For the present, such provision does not seem to be necessary. The Trustees will 
endeavor, as the means of the University shall admit, to meet every obvious call for 
advanced means of instruction in particular branches of science and Christian 
education. 

Earnest students, who go to school to learn, are wanted at the University, and 
no others. This institution is not intended to be a reform school Each applicant 
for admission must be provided with credentials from his last instructor, or from 
the institution with which he has been most recently connected. These must be 
presented to the President before the student can enter upon his examination. 

It is expected that non-resident students will have lodging in the College Dor 
mitories, but only those whose deportment is in all respects quiet and orderly, will 
be allowed to do so. The Faculty elect are as follows : 

Rev. THOMAS W. HUMES, D. D., President and Professor Itfental and Moral 
Philosophy. 
JOHN K. PAYNE, M. A., Professor Mathematics. 
F. D. ALLEN, M. A., Professor Ancient Languages. 
F. M. GRACE, M. A., Professor English Language and Literature. 
F. H. BRADLEY, M. A., Professor Natural Science. 
E- DEAN DOW, M. A., Professor Agriculture, &c. 
J. B. BARKER, M. A., Professor Modern Languages. 
R. L. KIRKPATRICK, M. A., Professor Latin Language and Literature. 
W. 0. ATWATER, Ph., D., Agricultural Chemistry. 
I. T. BECKWITH, A. B., Instructor Ancient Languages. 
'A. B. TAD LOCK, Principal Classical Preparatory Department. 
M. C. BUTLER, M. A., Principal Scientific Preparatory Department. 

JSxpenses.^^hGh county of the State can send three students free of tuition, 
upon the nomination of the Representative of the county. Tuition to all others, 
$16 for five months. Room rent is $5 per year; incidental expenses, for janitor, fuel, 
&c., are $6 per^ear. Each student will be required to keep a deposit of $5 in the 
Treasurer's hand for a damage fund. Damages will be charged to those who cause 
them where they are known. In other cases they will be divided equally among 
all the students. Board may be obtained at prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 per 
week. The younger pupils in the preparatory schools should be provided with 
homes in families. The President will assist parents- in selecting good places for 
their sons. To enable him to do this, citizens are requested to furnish the informa- 
tion whenever they can accommodate students. 

Number of students in College course Jast year, 26. Preparatory 76. 

Number of graduates in College course since foundation, 200. 

None graduated during last year, 

Number of volumes in Library, 6,000. 

Value of buildings and grounds, $126,000. 

All denominations are represented in the Faculty. Rev. Samuel Leaverick was 

the first President 

» 

Mart Sharp College, Winchester, Tenkksseb. 
Z. C. GRAVES, LL.D,, President. 
Elder J. G. NASH, A.M., Professor of Languages. * 
TOWNSBND, Professor of Mathematics. 
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Mrs. a. 0. GBAVES, Professor of Rhetoric. 

Miss M. E. MARCH, A.M., Teacher of the Preparatory Department. 

Professor STEINHAGEN, Teacher of Music, French and German. 

Miss ROSA KEARNEY, " " . 

Professor CHARLES GUEITN, Teacher of Drawing, Painting and Guitar. 

Students in College last year, 91. Preparatory Department, 77, Graduates in 
foundation of College, 96. Last year, 12. Volumes in Library, 600. Value of 
Buildings and Grounds, $12,000.^ 

This College was founded in 1860, is under the control of the Baptist Church, 
and its first President was Z. C. Graves, LL.D. 

East Tennessee Wesletan Univeesitt, Athens, East Tennessee. 

Bev. N. E. OOBLEIGH, D.D., President. 

Bevs. J. 0. Barb, J. J. Manker, E. A. Atlee, and W. E. P. Miller, Professors. 

Students last year in College Course, 125. Preparatory, 68, Theological, 6. 
There have been no graduates yet. Number of volumes in Library, 1,600. Value 
of Apparatus, etc., {|;)100. Value of Buildings and Grounds, S22,000. 

This University is under the control of the Methodist Church. It was founded 
in 1867, and its first President was Bev N. E. Cobleigh, D.D. 



li. 
Extracts from County Correspondence and Reports. 



I. EAST TENNESSEE. 

Anderson Countyi January 6th, 1868. — For want of school houses we were 
unable to open schools in all the civil districts in time to draw 48.07 cts. from the tax 
of 1866. If the State pays out the school money promptly, we need no longer con. 
sider free schools in Tennesese a failure. 

July nthj 1869. — I find it impossible to. obtain all the requirements of the pre- 
liminary report, on account of the Directors being either unwilling or unable to 
report anything but what is specifically required by law. 

September 30th, 1869. — I for«rard to you the preliminary report, very imperfect, 
indeed. The Directors and teachers must be educated to making such reports ; at 
present they are strangers to the business. CHARLES D. McGUFFEY, 

County Superintendent. 

r 

Blount County, January 1, 1869. — All the civil districts are able to draw the 
money of 1866, except two, and these would have been, but could not get teachers 
in time. Hope they will not lose it. The present school system is becoming very 
popular since we are able to pay some money to the teachers. I have no fears of 
ita success if we are only able, to meet our obligations. 

August 24th, 1869. — I have forwarded all reports. The school system has given 
gr^neral satisfaction here. The grand drawback is the tardiness with which the 
S£ate has disbursed the school money and the uncertainty of future disbursements. 
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Schools are slovr to report this Fall, as there is a general fear that the Legislature 

will not allow the apportionment of 1868. T. J. LAMAR, 

County Superintendent. 

Bledsoe County, October 27th, 1808. — I find a hostile element in this 
county much in the way of starting free schools. The objection urged is that 
we will never get anything for it. If the State will only do her duty and let us 
have the money, the objection will be groundess. I do hope this will be done. 

C C. STRANAHAN, 

County Superintendent. 

Bradley GoTUlty. — ^- E. Blunt, A. B., the First SuperinttodenC, in reportmg 
the schools for the first five months, observes : 

The many difficulties encountered in preparing to open the schools were almost 
entirely overcome by the persevering efforts of the Directors. Too much credit 
cannot be given them for their untiring zeal and incessant labor amid the great op« 
position and utter indifference to free schools. The principal difficulties met with 
were few and miserable school houses; the want of good, thorough teachers; the 
lack of confidence in securing the school money; the little interest manifested in 
education by the parents, and the constant discouraging obstacles thrown in the 
way of teachers. 

In July nearly all the schools were opened under the most favorable circum- 
stances as far as numbers were concerned, but unfavorable in all oth«'r respects 
above mentioned. Of the forty-five schools, all have been taught five months but 
six, which were suspended when within three or four weeks of their term on ac- 
count of insufficient houses, non-attendance and sickness. The town schools have 
been taught ten months. This non-attendance and irregularity ^re ceitainly de- 
plorable. At their opening, nearly cv<ery school was crowded. Two or three 
months — and with many, only as many days and weeks satisfied most children, so 
little do they love stuJy and their parents appreciate education, small schools nec- 
essarily were found in most districts — hardly large enoungh to pay a month's 
board. To remedy this evil the coming year it is proposed to divide the five months 
into two half sessions,^one to be taught early in the summer, the otblp;* when it is 
most convenient for the farmers to send all their children. It may be advisable to 
employ female teachers for the first half session, as almost all the scholar-t will be 
small, and enga&:e males to control the second half session. The Directors must 
decide by the wish of the majority of the patrons of each sub district, when to 
commence, close, and which to employ, male or female. 

Of sixty-two applicants to teach, fifty-six passed an examination, securing a 
certificate. Fifty of these have t«ught five months, with three or four exceptions, 
in the county. According to a decision of the Board of Education, the certificate 
qualifies teachers at the low rate of sixty per cent. Of these fifty six teachers 
eleven received a grade between sixty and seventy per cent ; thirteen between sev- 
enty and eighty ; twenty-one between eighty and ninety ; and eleven over ninety 
per cent. 

Inasmuch as the school system looks to the advancement of the childre n, it is 
reasonable to expect the teachers will lose no opportunity in improving their 
chances to become more proficient and perfect themselves in every possible way 
from year to year. The grade should be raised from one examination to another, 
in order to cut off all incompetent teachers. It is supposiblo that no perfect cer- 
tificate can be given or ought to be issued ; consequently there is no limit to quali- 
fications; as the children advance and new methods of teaching are introduced, 
they demand a corresponding proficiency on the part of their instructors. Sopie 
who hold certificates cannot satisfy this demand the coming year, owing to a defi- 
ciency in Mental Arithmetic, Geography, Spelling, Writing and Theory of Teach- 
ing. Teachers are expected to keep themselves informed in all departments of the 
jprofession ; keep step with the best methods of teaching, and dispense with im- 
proper pronunciation and ungrammatical expressions. Nothing is more painful 
than to witness the teaching of improper pronunciation, bad and imperfect expres- 
sions, to intelligent looking schools. Noisy, blustering, incompetent teachers are 
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too numerous. Too many fail in discipline, in moral and Christian example, in' 
quiet determination and honest faithfulness, SoTie still insist — iu this enlightened 
age — on following a system of training too ancient for this generation. Everybody 
who expects to leach ought to avail himself or herself of every chance to visit 
other teachers in their schools. This is the only way one can get a correct idea of 
good government and the best methods of imparting knowledge of the several 
branches to be taught in free schools. As much, perhaps more, sometimes, can be 
learned of the art iu a badly governed school. Teachers must be qualified to teach 
any author — not only *» the one they studied," Sut all that any educated men, di- 
rectors, State authority deem expedient to put into the hands of a child. Men who 
teach for a "little money,** ♦* to kill time," "because they have nothing else to do," 
etc., ought never to be employed. They are in no way fit for the school room. The 
grounds taken by all experienced educators are, " that none should be allowed to 
teach who do not love the work, and none should be employed who have no tast6 or 
patience for teaching." There are men and women enough who will follow ihe 
profession if sufficient encouragement is offered Better by far have a few good 
teachers than many poor, cheap and incompetent peda(2;ogues. Those who like the 
business, and expect to spend at least three or four years in the school room ; those 
who will make some effort to prepare themselves, studying the best methods and 
' acquiring all possible information requisite to the position, should be the teachers 
of this county, and those alone should be employed by the Directors at good prices. 
It is .found by comparison that the younger teachers of this county are far ahead 
^ of their seniors in the most important duties of the school. One or two items may 
go to prove this and give a reason. As a general thing the older teachers rely too 
much on a reputation they have heretofore acquired in some communities by a 
fihow that can be gotten up at the close of a session, while the younger teachers 
work to acquire a name ; to keep a place among real live teachers. T^je Directors 
should employ no one who is lazy in or out of the school room. An indolent teacher 
will not do. He must be industrious, active, wide awake, working for each scholar 
as a lawyer works for his client — ever improving and approving every means that 
will spur the child onward. Merits, demerits, rewards, etc , are very good to stim- 
ulate the pupils if .put into the hands of discreet teachers. They cannot be used 
by every one with beneficial results; rather evil comes from their use. Prizes are 
'certainly out of place in every school room. They beget ill-will, prejudice and 
contention not only in school but in families of the district. The most common 
and safest stimulus is that adopted by most all teachers, viz: that of taking places. 
No teacher in the exercise of his duties should strive to please every one. He can 
not do so. Let him be a judge between right and wrong, justice and injustice, and 
proceed to his duty regardless of any information he may obtain from this one or 
that, and place no child or parent one above another. All must be treated alike. 
Those that live in fine houses and fare sumptuously and such as are notable to 
furnish you a chair or an apple must be visited and called upon an equal number of 
times. £very child must be noticed and occupy the same place in the eyes of all 
concerned. , 

A great lack of industry and faithfulness is apparent in our schools. Seven or 
eight hours' teaching a day, by those who do not love the business is merely *• kill 
ing time" for money — nothing more — while six hours' wholesome training by real 
live teachers, who do more in two hours than the others do in days, advance chil- 
dren faster and much more to their satisfaction. The habit of allowing the larger 
scholars to whisper indiscriminately without leave and about everything but their 
lessons, disqualifies any one for this calling. Perfect order, with such seats nnd 
houses as are found in the county, is impossible — it is not expected. Whispering 
to each other without permission, laughing, playing, running to the doer to see 
every passer by and such things, can be avoided. The idea of a teacher permitting 
the larger boys to sit outside, playinsr and looking through into the room to the an- 
noyance of everybody but a timid tencher (?) is utterly repugnant, and ought cer- 
tainly to displace any one from so responsible a position. If the room is crowded 
and it is inconvenient for all, it is well enough to permit the larger boys to sit out- 
side, but never behind the house or against it, nor out of sight of the teacher. 
Each one should have a place, a seat assigned him and a little distance from the 
door or window, and the teacher should enforce order there as well as in the room.^ 
If a man or woman have not moral courage to declare that he or she is masteri 
even to the largest — and is afraid to do right in refusing such things and w^e, 
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the schoolroom !s no place for them. As every act, word and even motion are 
carefully w^eigtied by his pupils his example should be worthy of imitation. ^'Like 
teacher, like school.'' Suojiiiug up all qualifications in a word, " common sense," 
is the best. It teaches how to govern all- the most ungovernable — it enables one 
to assign proper lessons and have them recited correctly; it furnishes material — not 
rules— to keep every one busy and out of mischief; it controls noisy and talkative 
teachers; it subdues passionate and scolding dispositions ; it punishes wrong and 
rewards merit ; it elevates virtue and degrades vice; and lastly, it makes all things 
in the school room harmonize to acquire the great end of improving the mind. 

It will be out of place in this report to advocate the employment of female 
teachers. The prejudice existing in most communities to this class of instruct- 
ors is as groundless as it is unjust. The opposition arises from not knowing 
anything of their qualifications, ability and -fitness to train the little child. The 
eight lady teachers who have so honorably acquitted themselves in our School 
. this year, have proved, beyond a doubt, their capacity to teach, govern and man- 
age the largest and most unruly. They are not only equal to mitle teachers m 
the exercise of the common duties of the school-room, but far better .Adapted to 
advance the the class of scholars now attending the free schools. In ma^'.t cases, 
are found good qualities, good habits, strictly moral and christian trait9i| which 
are so essential to the moulding of the growing intellect. It may be sayings ^oo 
much, but experience proves that all schools of a primary grade are much moie 
profitable when under the control of lady teachers. It is hoped that the directoii 
will -give this subject a careful consideration, and employ female teachers where 
the schools will consist of small children. 

The most discouraging hindrance to the progress of all schools — the greatest 
every teacher encounters — is the want of books, uniform text-books in the hands 
of his scholars. This want does not arise from incapacity, as a general thing, on 
the part of the parents. Some, it is true, are too poor to supply a large family 
of children with suitable books Too many think Webster's spelling 'book is 
enough for any child, and all other branches are subordinate. If a trial were 
made — by those who hold this opinion — on two classes, one having the speller 
and the other a reader, experience would show at the end of five months, that 
the latter class would be two or three months in advance of the other. Every 
c^ild should have a reader and speller ; and if Var enough along, an arithmetic,' 
geography, grammar, and writing books should be put into his hands. These 
six books would cost much less than three bushels of corn. What boy in the 
county; what girl that earnestly desires to learn; and what parent is there that 
loves his child, is not willing to work, raise or procurfe, three bushels of corn for 
their own intellectual good? Books are made to use, and not to be abused. 
The same six books will answer for a younger brother or sister, provided care be 
'taken of them. 

The State Superintendent, at the request of a majority of the County Superin- 
tendents, recommended a list of text-books* to be used in the Free Schools 
throughout the State. The objects to be attained by the uniformity of text-hooka 
in county and State are wholly and solely for the benefit of the parent and chili* 
The teachers and book-stores derive nothing from such uniformity. The cbVlA 
with the same books as his class, will learn ninety per cent, more in a year tl^*^ 
one would alone and with other books. Many other beneficial results eome ffO^ft 
uniformity to both child and parent. In case the family move into another ^^ 
trict, county, or part of the State, they have the snme books; they have no f^^^ 
ones to buy; no money to spend to gratify new teachers, and thus save not o^*^ 
the book bill, but the learning the child has already obtained at home. 

This county was specially fortunate in having an excellent graded sc 
opened in Cleveland, the principal town, through the zeal and efficiency of 
R. D. Black. 

The old Academy was leased to the Trustees of Free Schools for the Dist 

Mr. Blunt says : 

Kev. R. D. Black opened the school in January, 1868, under very unfavor^*^.? 

>pircumstances. The house was entirely too small, having no fences, no outbi:^^ ^ 

ihgs, no black-boards, no partitions, and no doors that could be locked. Mr^ 

wiUK his usual energy, and the assistance of the directors, went to work fit ' 
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up the house, and supplying every convenience for the comfort of the pupils. 
Many trials have been made by different teachers in this house, and as many 
failures.. This is the only decided success the district has had for some years'. 
M^. B deserves the highest credit for his efforts in this school. 

Clevrland, Tennessee, Sepiember SOthj 1869. 
Hon. John Eaton, Jr., State Supt Public Instruction: 

, Sir: — In compliance with your request, as to the success of the present system 
in my county, I would first state there is no failure in the system here. But we 
have had several difficulties in carrying out the law: 1st, in getting competent 
men to serve as Directors. 2nd, in getting the County Courts to make appropria- 
tions for Registers, Blank Books and Stationery for District Clerks, Whatever 
like failui%3 have occured in connection with the present system, in my opinion, 
have been owing to the failure in getting the school funds; which is not owing to a 
defect in the law, for that provides that the school funds shall not be paid out for 
any otherpurpose than education. I think Sub-District Directors ought to be dis- 
pensed with. A Civil District Board of three is all that I think necessary. County 
Superintendents ought to be elected by the County Courts or the people. When 

. people fail to elect Directors, the County Superintendent should appoint without 
*he approval of the Stale Superintendent. The law allowing County Superintend 
ents to regulate the time they occupy in their duties, at will, ought to be changed 
80 as to define their duties and their pay. The school funds collected in each county * 
ought to be kept in the county, and paid into the County Superintendent's ! co, 
and disbursed by him for the per cent, now allowed. County Superintendents 
ought to b*e required to give bond in open court, for such amount as the court may 
require. The scholastic population ought to be reported to the State Superintend- 
ent by the Ist of Mav, and the apportionment made by the first of .'u ^. The 
school term of five months ought to be divided, when it is thought necessary — one- 
half in the Fall, and the other in the Spring. The people should be compelled to . 
furnish good school houses, or forfeit their school funds, and required to send their . 
children to school. 

These are changes that, in my opinion, would add to the present school system 
already, in my opinion, far better than we have ever had in the State. 
With these suggestions, I have the honor to remain, 

'Your obedient servant, 

W. M. WILLHOITE, 
Superintendent Bradley County, 

Campbell County. — 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent Public Listruction .--rMfirch. 13th, 1869. — 
SiR: I see it announced through the press that the apportionment of school funds, 
from the tax for the year 18G8, has been made. I hope to be able to show that 
our efforts in the cause of universal education have not proved a failure. Not- 
withstanding all opposition, and the uncertainty of securing funds with which to 
pay off, we have hfid taught twenty-seven schools in the county. I anticipate 
no trouble in the future in the matter of opening schools, as 1 find that the prospect 
of getting public funds with which to pay off the old claims, gives confidence 
that nothing else could, in the stability of the present efficient school system, 

C. L. BOWLING, 
Suprintendent Campbell County. 

/ 

/ 
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Carter County.— 
Cocke County.— 

Office Superintendent Instruction, 
Claiborne Connty- — September 30th, 1869C 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent Public Instruction . — Sir: In compliance 
with circular letter from your ofl&ce, under date of September 11th, 1869, 1 herewith 
submit my report of the working of the Free School system in my County. 

I make this report to cover the workings of the system since the organization of 
the office, October 27th, 1867, as far as the data at hand will admit, alth ugh my 
appointment only dates from August 17th, 1869. At the time of the appointment of 
the first Superintendent there had been no schools (either public or private) taught 
for six years, and there seemed to be no interest manifested in the cause or educa- 
tion. The people had no confidence in the ability or willingness of the State to 
assume the education of their children, and in the original organization the Super* 
intendent was almost invariably met with: "We have tried one school law, and it 
has been of no benefit to us, and it is useless to go. to any expense or labor ia the 
matter, as it can be of no earthly use." However, the Superintendent succeeded in 
perfecting the organization and making the first report of scholastic popuUtion in 
December of 1867, but was at that time unable to build any school-houses. He 
canvassed the county again in May, June and July, of 1868, and succeeded in get- 
ting interest enough awakened to be able to prevail upon directors in some of the 
districts to open schools. The number opened in July, August and September, 1868, 
was 47. These schools were so much of a success, although the grade of teachers 
were very low, that there was a great interest awakened in every neigh- 
borhood in the County; and although the teachers were compelled to wait six 
months, after the close of the schools, for their pay, they were not paid more than 
76 percent, of their claims in any case, and often not more than 60. There have 
been up to date 62 schools opened in the County, during this year, the teachers 
risking the apportionment of 1868 for their pay. Under the present system there 
have been more schools opened, and a larger enrollment of pupils made in the two 
years that it has been in force, and more good accomplished to ihe children of the 
county than was done under the old system during its entire enforcement. There 
have been, since January, Isl, 1869, twenty school-houses built in the county, the 
buildings are much more comfortable than those built prior to the war, but are by 
no means noted for their elegance or comfort. One improvement introduced into 
most of them is in the matter of combination seats and desks to take the place of 
the old slabs with wooden pegs, that had become as much of a fixture of our school- 
houses, as Webster's Elementary Speller. 

If the present law, perhaps with some modification as to Sub-District Directors 
is continued, there will be scarcely a child of school age in the county, either 
white or black, that can not read and write in 1871. If the law is entirely re- 
pealed, we may make up our minds to go back to barbarism. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

J. I. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Superintendent' Claiborne County. 

Cumberland County, January 12th, 1869. — For various reasons the people 

of this county desire that Free Schools should not be opened until July 1st, 

1869. * » * The discussion, pro and con, of school officers will, I believe 

..finally result in establishing the present school system, upon a more permanent 

and end ring basis. 
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October 16<^, 1860.^But few of our teachers are properly qualified 'for their 
high calling, education having heretofore heen at so low an ehb; therefore our 
schools are nearly all of a primary grade. Our school-houses are very inferior, 
but I can not expect improvements until such time as the necessary funds can 
be raised by local taxation, N. T. CUSTEAD, Superintendent. 

Fentress County, February 20th, 1869. — We were unable to open any 
schools in our county in 1868, as all of our school-houses were destroyed during 
the war, ar;d it was imposeible to impress our people with sufficient confidence 
in the certainty of receiving funds from the State with which to carry them on 
to build the necessary houses ; but I trust that we shall be able to perfect an 
organization this year. . 

August 'iAths 1869. — 1 have pledged myself to our people that there would 
certainly be funds with which to pay oft' the claims of teachers of our schools 
now in progress, upon their close; and have succeeded in opening ten, and will 
certainly have fourteen more opened by the 30th inst., making in all twenty-four. 

L. C. WRIGHT, Superintendent- 

Grainger County, January 12th, 1869. — I find it very difficult to get the di- 
rectors to act in unison ; and, further, they are slow and exceedingly careless in 
the matter of making the necessary reports. 

March 26<A, 1869. — The feeling towards the^ present free school system is im- 
proving, and I trust that 1 shall be able to have schools opened in every dis- 
trict in the county this year. JNO. MU'KP'H.ISaY {, Superintendent, 

After Mr. Murphey's resignation, H. Clay Griffith, his successor, writes : 
October bth^ 1869. — The schools are now in operation in every civil district in 
the county, and are giving geneVal satisfaction. 

Greene County, August I9th, 1868. — After much work in organizing the 
schools, and careful attention to the details of the system, I would suggest that 
the following would be improvements: 

I. In each civil district elect three directors, who should, like other county 
officers, be paid for their services. Do away entirely with sub directors. They 
complicate the machinery, and hinder its easy and smooth working. 

II. Instead of one five months' session in the year, have two sessions of three 
months each — one in winter, and the other in summer. This arrangement will 
better suit the convenience and the wants of all ages and of all classes. 

III. Each child of school-going age should be compelled by law to be in 
school at least three months each year, unless kept out by sickness or the like. 
Without such compulsion, not over half of the children will be in school. 

W. B. RANKIN, Superintendent, 

Hamilton County, September 80th, 1869. — In closing my second annual re- 
port, and perhaps my last, as County Superintendt nt, it is but natural to take 
a look over one's shoulder, as if he stood upon some eminence. 

This look produces a double-emotion, strangely mingled If it were possible 
for regrets to make good the mistakes and the failures of the past, how deep and 
how pungent might those regrets be ! As none know the road better than he 
who has often traveled it, so none, perhaps, will better understand the feelings 
of a fellow- laborer in this great cause than yourself. 

It were useless, here, to enumerate the many, many obstacles which stood at 
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the very threshold of this, the greatest struggle of the Commonwealth, for an 
intelligent existence : their name is legion. Some of them are new, but most of 
them have simply changed their dress. 

IgnorMnce, like laziness, dreads to move; dreads (he light Its constant cry i8, 
*' let me alone, let me alone, or give me back the flesh pots, and the garlic of 
Egypt:" and no one better understands this weakness of poor human nature, 
than the unscrupulous demagogue. 

These have been the principal forces which have sought to hinder the onward 
march of e<lucation in this county. They have been persistent in their efforts to 
circul.ite falsehood against the free school system, to discourage the diiferent 
School Boards in their respective duties, to prevent persons disposed to give elig- 
ible sites for school-housos, to prevent, if possible, tlie building of the school- 
house, in every conceivable way to discourage even the opening of ar free school. 
The school-house is called '-the poor maii^s school," ''charity school," etc., etc. 

But blessed be God who giveth us the victory, many dark days have passed 
away, and brighter ones have come and still they come. We are not yet on the 
top of Lookout, but we are far up its rugged heights and overlook many valleys. 
We see much that is encouraging; and the highest spots of all are the spots where 
the new school houses stand. "We have great hope for the future. 

Our best and most intelligent citizens now ask that the law — as a whole — be 
not tampered with,- but just let alone. Give us but the taxes paid for school pur- 
poses, and let it be done promptly, and I know they will be cheerfully paid. 
The people generally begin to understand the working of our present law, and as 
they understand they like and approve it. 

And now, my dear friend, as you are about to leave the position which you 
have held for the past two years as State Superintendent, I would feign bear tes- 
timony to your persistent fidelity. More than once, but for your words of hope and 
encouragement, and your noble example, would I have yielded to the pressing 
discouragements which at times seemed heavier than mountains. 

Very respectfully yours, 

E. O. TADE, Counii/ Sup't 

Hancock County.^ 

Hawkins County, April 17th, 1869. — The money that came into my hands 
for school purposes created quite a sensation through the county, inspiring all 
classes with confidence relative to the forthcoming of the funds in future. 

August 7th, 1869.— The cause of education will suffer greatly in my county, 
unless I am able to get the Comptroller's warrant, which I hold on the appor- 
tionment of the school fund for 1869, cashed soon. The report is prevalent 
through the county that there is no money with which to pay off the claims of 
teachers, and unless the funds are forthcoming it will be quite impossible to em- 
ploy teachers for the schools of the county this year. Some of those who taught 
last year are really suffering for the funds so long due them. If these claims 
are not paid off soon, it will be useless to attempt to open schools in the county 
this year. 

Johnson County, November 8th, 1867 — I received my appointment as 
County 3up<^rinten(lent, October 3d, 1867, and as it was necessary for me to start 
for Nashville Noveniber 10, my time for organizing was necessarily limited to 
ten days. It was unfortunately necessary for me to ride into every district, also 
to wi it(> notices of the election of directors, and to urge citizens to attend. When 
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it became apparent to me that directors could not be chosen in time to secure the 
report of scholastic population, my best resort was to find •'public-spirited gentle- 
men" who would perform the labor gratuitiously- — a consummation devoutly to be 
wished but seldom obtained. Allow me to suggest ihe absolute necessity of so 
amending the law as to allow appointment of directors in such districts as fail to 
elect them. 

June 2d, 1809. — My schools have closed their sessions, and if I can pay the 
teachers the amounts due, I shall have no difficulty in opening dill of the schools 
in the county during the next fiscal year. G. A. GRACE, Sup^t, 

Jefferson Comity, February 10, 1868. — I. The first great difficulty came at the 
very outset; namely, the difficu ty of putting the system into actual operation, 
and thus getting free schools opened and working. I found, on examination, 
that in 1840, the county had been laid off" into 47 districts; and later, by sub- 
divisions, into 68. There was great ignorance of the boundaries of the districts; 
a fact which made it hard to get the machinery to moving. Also, there wias great 
ignorance of what the law requires in the matter of schools for the colored chil- 
dren. As soon as these two matters were clearly explained, there was no diffi- 
culty in getting the choicest citizens to act as school directors — among them the 
Judi^e of the Circuit Court; also, the wealthiest and most energetic and enter- 
prising business man in the county. Col. Samuel Fain, of Mossy Creek, who re- 
ports a good new frame house, at his own cost, now ready for occupation by a 
free scliool, and to be forever given to that purpose, 

II. JBut the greatest difficulty of all lies in the distrust prevailing everywhere, 
and directed against the State officers, growing out of the loss of the permanent 
school fund and the using of school revenue to pay interest due from railroads; 
a distrust which no amuunt of argument relieves. The only thing that Aas done 
anything towards laying this feeling, was the receipt of the apportionment of 
48.7-100 cents out of the school tax of 1866. If, now, the taxes of 1867 and 1868 
could have been apportioned and disbursed promptly — disbursed when they ouffht 
to have been — all this distrust would have vanished. As to* the misuse of the 
school tax by State officers, three opinions, expressed by three difierent men of 
high standing and consideration in the county, deserve notice. They are severally 
as follows: 

1st. That the Legislature ought to pass a law making it a felony for any State 
ofificer to delay beyond a certain day (of each year) fixed by law, the apportion- 
ment of the school revenue. 

2d. That the State Superintendent ought at once to sue out a ?naw<:?amMs directed 
to the Comptroller, for the purpose of speedily getting an apportionment of the 
gchot.l niont^ys now lying in the State- Treasury, and long ago due to the counties. 

3d. That so long as we pay heavy taxes for the express purpose of maintaining 
free schools, and yet by reason of the wrong-doing of State officers, have so little 
return in the shape of schools, the system will be a nullity and a sham. 

September 26, 1869.— At this date, I am able to say that our people are, as a 
whole, in favor of the school system. They want it fairly tried. Persons of all 
shades of political opinion agree in this — the exceptions are few. I have no re- 
commendations to offer respecting changes in the law, further than a provision for 
voluntary local taxation for building school-houses, and for similar purposes. As 
to putting the school money in the hands of the County Trustee to disburse, I 
can see no advantages and several disadvantages: 1. It will cost more than ij 
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per cent,, if the work of making out frequent requisitions be laid upon the TruB- 
tee. 2(1. There would surely be conflicts of opinion between Trustee and Super- 
intendent as to whether thi» and that teacher deserve pay. 3d. The managing of 
school matters, instead of being simplified by such a course, would be made com- 
plex and full of petty annoyances, 

J. A, GRIFFES, SupU 

Knox County. — Officb Public Instruction, 

Knoxville, Tenn., October 1st, 1869. 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr , Superintendent Public Instruction : — In conformity with 
the law, I have the honor herewith to transmit my annual report. 

I received my appointment October 17th, 1867, took ihe oath of office and entered 
upon the discharge of my duties October 27th, 1867. 

I found the County sub-divided into eighty-two School Districts, making from 
8 to 6 sub-districis in each of the ten Civil Districts of the County — these in the' 
new organization were reduced in number t^ 75, and now consist of but 64, seTeral 
of the best organized districts having enlarged their first sub-District boundaries 
until they are identical with those of the Civil District, thus obliterating the 
troublesome subs. Some considerable trouble was experienced by the County Su- 
perintendent in finding willing hands to assist in the organization of the districts, 
filling the posts of Directors, taking the scholastic enumeration, etc. In many dis- 
tricts parties were employed and paid for enumerating the scholars ; in others the 
labor was perforigied cheerfully by Directors properly elected and anxious to try 
the new system which promised a five months school, and to such I return my 
warmest thanks, for by their timely assistance I was enabled, by dint of persever- 
ance, to overcome all obstacles and report my County organized. 

The first schools were opened in the 13th Civil District, May 14th, 1868. The 
last school reported as opening September 13th, 1869, making the 126th schoo] 
opened in the County, and increasing the enrollment of different scholars to nearly 
7,000. [See Statistical Report appended.] The schools were taught hy 107 differ- 
ent teachers — 86 male, 21 female, 99 white and 8 colored; there having been 7 
white teachers in colored schools, 8 male and 3 female: 103 schools for white, and 
23 schools for colored children. 

During this time there have been 26 school-houses built, 16 for white and 10 for 
colored children; of the latter number, the Freedmen's Bureau assisted in the con- 
struction of four (4). The majority of houses in the county used for school pur- 
poses have been built by private enterprise and general subscription, and are situ- 
ated on ground owned by individuals. Of the new school-house sites, 14 have 
been secured in the name of the Civil District Boards. Their construction is ffen- 
erally of hewn logs, frequently unhewn, with bark on, and a few frame. One brick- 
house has been erected at Mars Hill, 11th Civil District, in place of a miserable hnt 
rudely constructed of poles withoutchinking or daubing, doors or windows to protect 
the inmates from the inclemencies of the weather. Bat to the credit of the Direct- 
ors, patrons and friends of the school, be it said, that they are awakened on the 
subject of education and are now taking the lead in advancing Free Public Schools. 
The schools in the county are generally without apparatus of any kind, not even 
black-boards or maps. The furniture is of most primitive style — benches without 
backs being the soft side of an oak or poplar slab supported by wooden pegs, which 
often penetrate the upper surface, much to the annoyance of the pupils perched 
upon them ; for they are generally too high for a majority of the scholars. A board 
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placed horizontal on pins inserted in the wall answers all pnrposess, tiz : General 
receptacle for hats, caps, bonnets, shawls, dinner-baskets, buckets, etc; also a place 
to write; the scholars taking turns for position. 

The 14th Civil District takes the palm in the erection of new school buildings 
during the past year, having secured the titles to. the sites, and built four new 
l^ouses — three of hewn logs and one frame — and furnishing the same with stoves, 
black boards and improved seats. 

Knoxville, the county seat of Knox County, is the most important point in the 
Eastern- Division of the State, with a population variously estimated at from 10,000 
to 16,000 — is composed of the First and part of the Second Civil Districts. It has 
no public or free Bchool buildings. The public schools were opened in July, 1868. 
The Board of Education finding it necessary to rent buildings at high rates, did so 
with great reluctance. As the schools progressed they grew in public favor, and 
ere the completion of the first month, were crowded, to overflowing. It was found 
necessary to suspend them during a portion of August and rent and fit more build, 
inga. To do this means were necessary. The Board had none at their disposal. 
But believing that the necessary amount could and would be raised as provided for 
by law, the Superintendent, with the aid of one gentleman, resident of Nashville, 
procured and advanced the necessary funds to repair, heat and furnish the neces- 
sary rooms — furnishing accommodations for 1,190 pupils in the First District, and 
236 in that part of the Second, lying within the city limits. For report of the First 
see Appendix E. The schools were graded with some difficulty. All the accommo- 
dations oflfered were accepted, and the Free Schools grew in public favor, being pat- 
ronized by all classes without reference to previous prejudices — the word politics 
being banished from the school-rooms. A full corps of intelligent teachers labored 
diligently, and they were rewarded by beholding their labors crowned with success. 
Four hundred and Ninety-one Dollars and twenty-six cents was drawn from the 
State Treasury August 21st, 1868, for this district. This amount, togetherwith the 
proceeds of the sale of some old funds, State Bank of Tennessee, received from the 
late County Trustee, Hiram Barry, Esq., belonging to this district, enabled the Su- 
perintendent to meet promptly the first months' salaries due the teachers, but Sep. 
tember, October, November and December came in turn, and no money came from 
the State on 1867 moneys due the county. At intervals during three months, the 
Exchange and Deposit Bank advanced the September money to assist the teachers 
in their necessities— this was returned from the 1867 fund when apportioned. Jan- 
uary 8th, 1869, through Dr. Barnas Sears, $2,000 was received from the Peabody 
Fund, $1,000 to be applied to the paymmit of teachers' salaries and $1,000 to meet 
current expenses. Thanks to the courteous and efficient agent. Dr. Sears, for this 
timely relief, and all honor to the distinguished phillLnthropist, George Peabody 
for his generous kindness to the children of the South. The Board of Education 
proceeding in conformity to the law had estimates prepared for supplying the ne- 
cessary deficits, etc., when the Supreme Court of the State rendered its decision 
in the Clarksville case pronouncing those sections of the law, authorizing 
taxation, etc., null and void. Being in Nashville at the time the decision was rend- 
ered, the Legislature still in session, I procured the introduction and passage of an 
amendment to the Charter of the City of Knoxville, giving them all the rights and 
privileges with regard to the organization and maintenance of a public school sys- 
tem, enjoyed by the City of Nashville. I presented the matter to the City Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen, the amendment was accepted, and the question submitted to 
the people on the first Saturday in April, 1869, whether or not they would submit 
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to an assessment of three mills upon the dollar taxable property, for the support 
and maintenance of the public schools. The tickets read "Free Public Schools open 
to all," "Assessment" or "No Assessment" The vote carried; but for reasons bel- 
ter known to the Board than to the public, the assessment never has been made 
and the city corporate has never given one dollar to the support of public schools- 
She has received from the State two apportionmentif, that of 1866, $491.26, and 
1869, $1,734.*21. One more is due, yes, past due 9 months, that of 1868, with which 
the balances due teachers, who have waited l^g and patiently will be paid, when 
received from the State. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court and the non-appropi;iation by the city, 
the schools closed in the midst of a prosperous session, and at the lowest estimate, 
five hundred children, whose parents are unable to keep them in private schools at 
the present high rates of tuition, are turaed into the streets, there to grow up 
steeped in vice and ignorance, educated in the street school for crime's darkest 
pages, to be registered on the Recorder's books and in the Police reports as villains, 
rather than in moral and intellectual schools, receiving that instruction which 
would fit them for honest neighbors and good, enterprising citizens. Yes, the r!«h 
and prosperous city, with her estimated taxable $3,000 000 and upwards of proper* 
ty, paying (for police force) as per letter » Recorder W. H. Swan, from October 
1st, 1867, to October. 1st, 1^69, $12,560. Amount of fines assessed in these two 
years, about $8,000 ; and not one dollar for public schools. 

"While her prominent financiers and influential citizens are exercised over pro- 
jects to enhance the mechanical and manufacturing interests of the city in public 
meetings and otherwise, I have not noticed that it has once been suggested that a 
public school system would be the greatest and most successful emigration scheme ever 
started. Capital and skillful labor must come hand in hand, and each work for 
the mutual benefit of the other. Natural and vast resources has the State to attract 
the capitalist, but little to induce the poor, yet skillful and intelligent mechanic 
Even advanced wages will not induce the steady artificer to leave his work shop in 
the thriving manufacturing cities of the East, and remove his family of growing 
children from the advantages of a good practical education in the free public 
schools of those cities to one where tuition and charges in private schools practically 
exclude the working classes, or consume their scanty substance The mechanic's 
first question is, when asked to emigrate, *' Have you a good system of free public 
schools where my children can be educated?" What is the answer, and what the 
result ? The vast and undeveloped resources of the South answer The richest 
in the world — we lie untouched. 

The schools of the county have been all that couU be expected, all things con- 
sidered, and clearly manifest the superiority of the present over the former system. 
The free schools met with strong opposition at the outset, but I am pleased to state 
that there is now a growing desire in this county for their success; and this in the 
face of the fact that to this day a majority of the teachers have balances due them 
for services remiered months ago. The unfortunate rotten condition of State 
finances I consider the great drawback to the complete success of the present sys- 
tem of public schools. 

Tlie friends of the system all acknowledge its defects, but they can be remedied 
by judicious legislation. But just so long as funds collected for school purposes 
and paid into the State Treasury can be, and are, used for any and all other pur- 
posts, without reference to ihe nw on the subject, [See Appendix^ IT.,] just so long 
will this or any other sy stem, be crippled in its practical workings, and complaints 
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to a greater or less extent will be made against the school, school system, school of- 
ers, and everybody connected with the schools. While the condition of the echools 
has been generally prosperous, surpassing anything heretofore known, yet we by 
no means hold that ihpre have not been other and just grounds for complaint. 

Grave causes for complaint often exist, arising from local circumstances, etc., 
•*. «., the passions and prejudices of men, the neglect of school officers, the ineffi- 
ciency of teacherd, the defects of the law relative to the construction of suitable 
school-houses, and the fitting of the same — that it does not work as fairly and 
evenly as it is intended in mountainous regions — too many sub-divisions, too many 
school officers, etc. The difficulty lies in finding a remedy for these defect-s; yet 
we believe that the law might be more completely adapted to the situation, thus 
perfecting a system calculated to give all, even the poorest, who may choose to 
accept the privileges offered, a thorough knowledge of the essential branches of a 
common Engli^th education, and in its higher graded schools afford places of learn- 
ing, where tlie ambitious poor, as well as the rich, could acquire a polished educa- 
tion. The education of the people, from the humblest to the highest, is a social 
and public necessity. Ignorance is the mother of vice and crime. Her votaries 
are most easily led by demagogues and conspirators. Just in proportion as the 
common people are educated, are their p)litical and social rights, their per- 
sonal and private liberties safe. The history of millions prove this. 

Public schools should be opened by reading a passage of Scripture and the repe- 
tition of **The Lord's Prayer," either by the teacher alone, or the school repeat- 
ing in concert after the teacher, or, if preferable, a voluntary prayer by the 
teacher. The ''Bible," the ^fountain of all knowledge" should be in every school- 
room and a portion of sacred pages read daily. Guard well the "portals ' of your 
schools in this Tespect. Let moral and religious training be ever upper- 
most in your daily introduction. Do not understand me to mean sectarianism. 
No I Call the attention of your pupils to these divine truths, t. e : Obey, because it 
is right; study, because it is right, etc. Man, without moral culture, becomes a 
monster, and the more his intellect is cultivated the more dangerous he becomes. 
A teacher failing to teach morality fails to perform his or her duty. 

Having strenuously advocated moral and religious training in the public 
schools, I am pleased to report that it has been attended with very gratifying 
results upon both teacher and pupil. 

As the child enters the school-room, place in its hands a slate and pencil. If 
you have alphabetic and word charts, use these in place of the primer or speller. 
When a character or mark is pointed out to the child, and it is told that the 
name of that character is J., it should then be taught to print the character on 
its slate ; then B, C, etc., through the alphabet, in the same manner. When it 
has learned two or more letters, these may be formed into a word, if it be the 
name of some familiar object or animal, as Hat, JDog, etc. Some uso the ''word 
method " from the beginning, with very good success, using words and a few 
short sentences, containing all the letters. Thus you occupy the mind and fingers 
of the child, and little difficulty will be experienced in governing, if the latter 
are kept employed. By this means, it is believed that the form of the letter or 
irord is more definitely fixed in the mind, and thus a proper basis is laid for cor- 
rect spelling, both oral and written. Experience has confirmed me in the belief 
that the course thus marked out, if followed through school days, learning to 
-write from dictation with rapidity, is a wise one. Scholars thus taught, can 
9a 
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hardly fail to be able to express their sentiments and thoughts in a clear and 
forcible manner. 

Exiracts from my recommendations on the manner and style of pursuing other 
branches of study might be proper, but time and space forbid. 

Oq the subjects of text-books, no radical changes were recommended. 

My method of examining teachers for certificates, is written and oral. Written 
answers to the questions in Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography, are required: 
in other branches, the examination is oral. The written examinations of each 
applicant are kept on file. ^ 

The Knox County Teachers* Institute was organized d,uring the month of 
August, 1808, and held its first regular session November 20th and 2l8t, with 
flattering auccess. The second session, held February 9th, 1 0th, 11th and 12th, 
1869, was largely attended, not only by teachers of the county, but by teachers 
and superintendents from other counties, and the friends of education generally. 
The third session was held July 28th and 29th, and again August 14lh and 15th, 
met in joint session with an educational convention. 

Many teachers, abandoning the "old-field" plan of allowing scholars to study 
aloud, have adopted the silent study system, with general and specific directions 
as to calling classes and conducting recitations. About fifty teachers report 
good success, and say that the system of calling classes by signal, requiring the 
scholars to move to and from recitations in a regular manner ; to arise and as- 
sume a standing posture during recitation, remaining seated while the balance 
of the class are reciting, etc , has resulted in disciplining their schools almost 
imperceptibly to an extent never attained before, and with little seeming exer- 
tion. 

A true teacher loves his work. He does not go plodding through his duties day 
after day, but, with spirit and energy, brings new attractions, and opens daily to 
the minds of his pupils a new life, full of information. The true teacher feels 
an interest in his pupils ; he takes pleasure in pointing out the better way ; his 
grand moiive is to do good. He is always firm; having once taken a position, he 
only yields when he finds he is in the wrong; his rules are few and simple, but 
he requires them to be promptly obeyed. Yet, with all his firmness, he unites a 
kind and mild manner. He strives to understand what he teaches : to do this, 
he is a constant student, reviewing the lessons before going before his classes. 

He is posted as to what is transpiring around him ; he reads the current news, 
and the educational journals ; he never loses an opportunity to add to his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill ; he teaches the child to tLse to the best advantagi 
ALL the faculties God has given it; and herein lies the secret of "How to edu- 
cate;" he teaches the child to »ce what he looks at; to understand vrhoi he sees 
and to remember it so well that he can tell it afterward. The true teacher is 
well versed in books and abstract science, but knows a vast deal more o^ practical 
life^ learned from personal observation and experience, and is thus the better 
prepared for the ** world's broad field of battle;" and as is the teacher, so will 
the scholar become, to a greater or less extent, by those involuntary influences, 
powerfully impressed by his presence and pervading spirit ; his every act and 
habit is swelled into importance, as associated with his position ; his general 
temper and spirit become the prevailing spirit of the school. If there is a 
roughness and want of refinement in the teacher's address, all his awkard and 
ungraceful phrases and manners, greatly exaggerated, will re-appear in the ood- 
versation and intercourse of the scholars. How perfect then should he be! 
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An eminent writer says: ",The character of a State depends upon the character 
of its people, individQally; for the people constitute the State." The character 
of the people depends upon the character of the education they receive; for the 
true end of education is the formation of character. The character of the educa- 
tion which the people receive depends upon the character of their educators — 
their teachers. 

I had contemplated emhodylng in this report suggestions amendatory of the 
School Law ; hut at this critical period in its infancy and development, in view 
of the ominous signs from th« late canvass, I will refer you to a few resolutions, 
(see Appendix,) passed in Convention, at Knoxville, August 15th, 1869, as em- 
bodying a portion of my views on the subject. 

To the school officers, teachers, and friends of the system, in Knox County, I 
am under obligation for their many manifestations of confidence, aid, and en- 
couragement. I have ever striven to labor diligently for the public good ; to 
deal impartially with all; to perform my whole duty honestly and faithfully; 
and as to the correctness of the charges of my enemies, and those of the system, 
I refer you to my records, books, reports, etc., accompanying this paper ; also, 
ta the official report of the Executive School Board, in settlement with the 
Oounty Superintendent, (see Appendix,) dated September. 28th, 1869. 

To you, sir, for your official expressions of confidence and esteem, your words 
of encouragement in dark hours, and your uniform kindness, permit me to ex- 
press my heartfelt thanks and sincere regard. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 
M. C. WILCOX, 
Sup't Pub. Insty Co. of Knbx. 

Extract from Appenclix to Eeport of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

County of Knox : 

(E.) 
The School Fund. — Report of the City Board of Education. — The following state- 
ment is made for the purpose of 'showing the present condition of the fund at the 
disposal of the Board of Education of this city, wherewith to pay what is now due 
to teachers, and save some needless but not unnatural anxiety on the subject, and 
also to show what the Superintendent has done with our money already received 
by him for this District : 

Statement, of the Board of Education^ ^8t Civil District qfthe City of Knoxville. 

Tuition Fund' — Amount received from State appnt, 1866 $ 491 26 

Apportionment for 1867, 1,784 20 

Peabody Fund, 1,000 00 

From foreign scholars, .,...., 48 00 

$3,268 46 ' 

Amount paid to Teachers by Sup't on orders of Clerk, $3,488 75 

CONTINGENT TUlID ACCOUNT, 

Amount received from Peabody Fund, $1,000 00 

«* ** •* other sources 405 78 

$1,405 78 
Amounts paid, current expenses, rents, stoves, fuel, etc., on 

orders of Clerk $1,946 40 

Amount due Superintendent for cash advanced $ 560 72 ^ 

Balance due Teachers of the Districts ,$1,742 60 
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* The Oftly means the Board will have for liquidating the (Cbove, will be the ap- 
portionment of 1868, which is now due, but has not yet been paid by the Comp- 
troller of the State. It will probably be quite sufficient for that purpose. 

It is due to Col. Wilcox, Superintendent of Public Instruction, to state that which 
is- known only to the Board, that when the Public Schools were opened in July and 
September, 1868, no funds were at the commftad of the Board with which to furnish 
the necessary accommodations for the large number of scholars seeking admission. 
Col. Wilcox procured and advanced means to fit up every building for the white 
children in the City of Enoxville, as well as the needed furniture for the colored 
schools and also the rent for rooms. But little of this has been repaid, and he is to day 
the actual owner of the greater part of the school furniture in the public school- 
rooms of this city, no account for which is found in the foregoing statement. 

The success of the schools in,thisdistrict is shown in the fact that the enumeration' 
was 1,508, and the number enrolled in the public schools was 1,190. The average 
attendance was 81 per cent. These results compare favorably with those of any 
of the old States, and are due very greatly to the efficiency of our Superintendent 
By order of the Board, 

KnoxviUe, May Uh, 1869. S. H. SMITH, Clerh. 

McMinn Coanty. — December 14th, 1868. — I have organized and had taught 
thirty -four (84) schools in this county. How are the teachers to be paid ? A gen- 
eral impression prevails that the State will never pay the teachers for their services, 
and unless they can be paid ofif now, it will be impossible to perfect the system. 

March 23d, 1869 — The decision of the Supreme Court as to the unconstitution- 
ality of that part of the school law, empowering districts ^to lay a special tax for 
school purposes, and the failure to get the flinds due the children from the *<peo- 
ple*s tax'' has well nigh paralyzed our efforts in the matter of opening schools. 

Marion County. — Nothing. 

Moiga County, July 30th, 1867. — I am called upoii every day to know if there 
will be money to carry on our free schools this year. If not, all our labor of or- 
ganization will be thrown away — utterly lost. 

E. H. MATTHEWS, Superintendent. 

Monroe County, December 26th, 1868. — This county has a very strong element 
that is hostile to popular education ; and it sticks at nothing to embarrass the 
working of free schools. 

August 9, 1869. — Have opened ten schools in the second session. Think that 
with the lawful funds, promptly paid, we shall be able to do much good this year. 

F. BEALES, Superintendent, 

Morgan County, April 30, 1869. — I hereby respectfully tender my resignation 
as County Superintendent of Morgan. My only reason for so doing is failing 
health. No branch of the public service so much demands vigorous health as this; 
for the Superintendent must be always about, and will find it necessary to do the 
greater part of the duty of all the school officers of the county. 

L. F. NITSCHKE, Sup'U 

Augusts, 1869. — We now have schools in all our Civil Districts and in every 
sub District except one. CHA9. H. DELIUS, Sup'U 
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Polk County, Noyember 80th, 1868. — Number of schools now in session, 18; 
whole number that should now be open, 27. Have done all in my power to get every 
school in the county in operation; hope to succeed before the end of the year. Our 
teachers have been working hard; and much and lasting good has been wrought. 

June 7, 1869. — Eighteen of our schools have closed; and two others now in 
session will close soon. Some of these schools I have visited four times; the rest, 
twice. The amount due to teaehers is $3,676. I have been holding the office 18 
months; during which the organization of the schools has been made; My pay for 
that period amounts to $165. 

July 19.— Our schools are beginning in earnest ; thirty-two will be in operation 
by the first Monday in August 

September 80, 18G9.--I think the State Superintendent should be elected by the 
Legislature, ofr else appointed by the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate. If 
the peoplfl fail to elect directors, they should be appointed by the County Superin- 
tendent, but not confirmed by the State Superintendent. The Comptroller phould 
be compelled to declare the yearly apportionment of school money a year earlier 
than he bus hitherto done it. The moneys taken from schools to pay other State 
debts, should be repaid at the earliest possible day. Parents should be compelled 
by law to send their children to school. Sub-Districts are a hindrance instead of a 
help. They should be done away with. Three directors are enough to do all the 
school business of a Civil District. We have had much trouble with worthless 
school-houses, in winter time. As a general thing, the people feel no interest in 
building new school* houses, or in making the old ones decent and comfortable. 

J. F. KINCHELOE, Sup't, 

Rhea County, March 28, 1868. — Many of our people have no faith in the new 
system of free schools ; believing, as they do, that there will be no help from the 
State But if we can get the amount of school money now legally due to us, con- 
fidence will be restored at once, and all opposition will speedily die out. 

November 80, 1868. — If I could have received our share of school money (where- 
with to pay teachers,) four weeks sooner, there would have been a far better state of 
feeling in the county. There has been strong opposition from the fues of the edu- 
cation of the people. H. C. ROGERS, Sup't, 

Roane County, February 20, 1869. — I shall be able to effect the transfer of the 
County Academy to the Board of Education soon, and mean to establish in it a 
graded school. 

June 21, 1869. — ^I have paid off in full all the teachers of the county, and am 
ready for immediate settlement. 

June 26. — All the public schools of the county will be in operation within the 

next thirty days. 

September 17. — There are now 68 schools opened. 

J. C. NELSON, Sup't 

Scott County, — Under its first Superintendent, J. C. Parker, this county was 
the first in the whole State to report its schools organized and opened in every dis- 
trict. He resigned ; and his successor writes thus : 

August 8, 1869 — Up to date I have opened 16 schools for a second session. Think' 
all the others will begin a second session by the 1st of September. , - 
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September 29, 1839 — Spite of the war waged against popular education by can- 
didates for the Legislature, the people in Soott are now taking greater interest in 
schools than was ever before known in this mountain region of East Tennessee. 
The attendance is, so far, fully one-qnarter greater than last year. New school- 
houses are springing up all over the county. Everybody is becomings a friend to the 
system. L. 8PR0ULE, Sup'L 

I 

Sullivan County, January 12, 1869. — I rejoice that our State has determiiied 

that her sons and daughters shall be educated. Let us always bear in mind that 
common schools are the only hope of our country. 

R. C. THORNTON, Sup't 

Washington County, March 21, 1868. — Several schools had begun; but, in 
consequence of the report that the school money in the State Treasury has been 
used for other purposes, nearly all of them are now closed. I know of but two now 
getting taught under the provisions of the free school law; and they are likely to 
be shut directly, unless we can be assured that the school money due us will be 
forthcoming. ' L. F. DRAKE, SupX 
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Bedford County, December 28, 1868.— If we do not soon get money with which 
to pay the teachers, the schools must and will stop. This lack of money is doing 
incalculable harm. Only pay the teachers, and the public free schools will be 
almost the only schools in the county. They would take such deep hold on the 
people that they could not be rooted out. 

February 20, 1869.— Much harm is done by false tales about my using the school 
money for my own profit; whereas I have in fnct received no money at all for any 
purpose whatever. I am willing to support any system of public schools ; but ex- 
perience everywhere shows that without vigorous County Superintendents tio sys- 
tem is good for much. WM. HOUSTON, Sup'U 

Cannon County.— 

Cheatham County, Mny 24, 1869.— I have been teaching (since the first Mon- 
day in April, 1868) under the present system of free schools. Last winter I taught 
a colored school two months, and of course ought to be hanged for it. I received 
the letter herewith given on the 27th inst: 

*'M. M. Hiland a^tas Nigro Hiland: — You are hereby notified to disband the 
school of which you are in charge at Jackson Chapel, as it is contrary to the wishes 
of every respectable man in the vicinity, and an insult to the refinement of the 
community. If this notice fails to effect its purpose, you may expect to find your- 
self suspended by a rope with your feet about six feet from terra firma. We hope 
you will give the same consideration; and in case of failure on your part we intend 
to carry into execution the above mentioned plan. BEWARE! BEWARE I! B^ 
WARE !!! By order of the Grand Cyclops." 

The above is respectfully submitted. M. M. HILAND, Teacher. 

Ooffee Oounty, March 26, 1869. — The public schools in this county are ft 
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perfect success. Men who did everything in their power to put them down are now 
giving in and acknowledging that the system is a much better one than they had 
thought it to be. J. F. THOMAS, SupH, 

Davidson County. — Now that we have had nearly two years of the present 
school system, we should be able to say somethiug concerning it, and give the 
public some information as to what has been accomplished under it« 

In putting the present school system in operation, we had difficulties without 
emd to contend against, all of which are now in a measure overcome; at least 
ihe poverty, prejudice, and want of buildings, occasioned by the late war. 

At first every thing was to be done, and we had nothing with which to do itj 
for the war had left hardly the skeleton of an educational spirit Directors were 
to be elected; but in only a few Civil Districts would the people hold the elec- 
tions, and in still fewer cases would the men act when elected to that office. 

The County Superintendent had to ride almost day and night, for over six 
mouths, before he got the scholastic population of the county. At last, this was 
aoeomplished, and a few schools started in the Civil Districts immediately around 
the city. All over the county, the people began to get interested in school mat- 
ters, and were talking of building or repairing houses,' and starting schools, when 
the news went forth, ^Hhe School Fund is lost, and there is not a cent with 
which to pay the teachers." The ill-fated breeze, which brought the unwelcome 
news, bore down with it "v^hai little faith the people had in the school system, 
and cast us back to the foot of the hill, up a part of which we had climbed with 
such difficulty. 

"When we recovered from the shock, and ^azed at the ground passed over in 
vain, we must confess, that we were discouraged, but not cast down. We col- 
lected our energies, and went to work on a second ascent, which we found more 
difficult than the first, on account of new obstacles in the way, which our inglori- 
ous descent threw up. This time we had to meet and overcome both difficulty 
and insult, in almost every place we went on Public School business, up to the 
first of August, 1868, at which time there was an apportionment announced for 
the payment of teachers, which in a measure stemmed the tide of wrath which 
was flowing against the Free School officers. 

This, although not one-fourth of what we should have had, was a fulcrum upon 
which to place the school lever and shove along the system; or, rather, it was 
something which enabled us to persuade the people into doing their children jus- 
tice, by starting schools for them. It also enabled us to get teachers to accept 
positions in the free schools, who before would not touch them, because the one 
or two who had taught on faith had not yet been rewarded. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to be willing to labor where the prospect for wages is poor. 

Among the great difficulties to be overcome, one of the greatest was the get- 
ting colored schools started. There were no houses for that purpose, and there 
was a general prejudice against negro education, so that there were only a few 
white people who would, and dared assist, the colored people in building school- 
houses. In most cases, they were too poor to build them for themselves. The 
Freedmen's Bureau assisted, in some cases, to build school-houses ; but it did not 
do half that it could or might have done. 

The agent, we think, lost sight of "the greatest good to the greatest number;" 
or, in other words, the public good, by keeping his eyes too closely fixed upo^r 

what might be called private enterprises, as they are more denominational tHan 

/' 
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national. But this, with all other difficulties, was overcome, so that before th« 
end of the year 1868, with the exception of one Civil District, the schools of Da- 
vidson County were fully organized ; and, even in that one, two free white 
schools were taught, so that the adage was verified, " labor ominia vincit. 

During the progress of the schools' the first year, five school-houses were hnmt 
— four colored, and one white — hy some malignant parties, who prefer ignoranot 
to knowledge, and vice to virtue. But as evidence that there is mor^ satisfaction 
than dissastisfaction among the people, as such, with the present system, for the 
five school houses that were burnt, twenty new ones have been huilt in the 
county. "Where we could scarcely get a director to serve, they are now compet- 
ing for the position, and serving well ; where we could hardly get a teacher to ao- 
oept of a situation in the Free Schools, we have three applioanto for every posi- 
tion that opens. 

These things go to show that the system is gaining the confidence of the peo- 
ple; and, indeed, there would be no lack of confidence if the State would only do 
its duty, and make the apportionment of each year's School Fund within the year. 
For it has been the uncertainty of how much, and when the School Fund wotdd 
come, that has caused the want of faith, and the dissatisfaction among the pe^ 
pie. Here, just now, is an instance of the had treatment of the school system 
by the State- We have never so much as heard of the money for 1868, although 
the year 1869 is almost gone. Such treatment as this would damn any school 
system ; and the orjly wonder is, that so much has been done. 

The school law may require improvement, and does, as nothing human is pei>- 
fect. But in spite of its imperfections, and the almost insurmountafde difficul- 
ties with which the school officers had to contend, much has been done to estab- 
lish a permaient free school system in Tennessee. I might venture to say, that 
more has been done here to that end than in any other State in the Union hi 
the same time, under similar circumstances. Take Davidson County for an in- 
stance : During the year ending Sept. 30th, 1869, nearly one hundred schools, of 
five months, have been taught outside the city of Nashville; ahout thirty of 
these colored. Ten thousand, or over, have been reported enrolled in schcol, out 
of a schv)la8ti(i population of over sixteen thousand. It is our opinion, that the 
above is a good showing for the first year of a school system, aa it really was the 
first year of operations — the time previous heing as good as lost by the failure to 
get the School Fund. 

These facts and figures are the arguments we present in favor of the school sys- 
tem; and, in our opinion, the are in themselves conclusive. Wherever there has 
been the slightest sign ot its proving a failure, those signs were caused by the 
State acting in bad faith ; in keeping back the School Fund for nearly two 
years after it became due ; and misapplying it in paying the interest of the 
State debt, etc., and not from any thing in itself. 

I hereby resign my office, and am happy to know Dr. A. J. Koper is to be sp* 
pointed in my stead. In him I have the utmost confidence, as to his ability, i»> 
tegritj and love of popular education ; and ask for him the hearty co-operation 
of directors, teachers, and all friends of education in the county. I would sug^ 
gest that every Civil District should be incorporated for school purposes, and 
all sub-districts abolished. With this change, the system is a success: it may b^ 
without it. J. P. McKEE. 

febeSalb County.— 
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Dickson County, April 20, 1869. — Our people haye so much distrust about 
tbe State officers doing their legal duty in the matter of paying over to schools the 
tax which was levied and collected for schools, ' that they hang back very much 
from organizing and opening the schools. If the money could only be had promptly, 
th^re would be no delay and no trouble at all. * * * Besides this outside diffi- 
culty, (arising from the neglect of official duty by certain State officers at the 
Oapital), there is much home opposition from ignorance, bigotry, narrowness and 
prejudice among our own citiiens, T. F. McCREARY, StipH, 

Franklin County.— 

Oiles County,— Pulaski, September 27th, 1869. 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction^ Nashville, Tenn, — 
DjBar Sir : — In compliance with the requirements of the law, I hereby respectfully 
present you my annual report of the free schools of Giles County. 

I have issued 54 certificates to teachers; 41 to whites, and 13 to colored — all of 
tiie seeond and third grade. A few of those to whom certificates were given, took 
no schools, and others are teaching the third term with second certificate. 

Although the number of schools opened in this county in the year 1869 is not 
qtlite half the number that should have been opened, yet when we consider that 
with our untiring efforts, we opened but three schools in 1868, we feel encouraged 
to believe that with proper supervision, our system will be a final success. 

I would recommend a change in the time of taking the scholastic population, 
(sec. 7,) for two reasons: 1st, It is the busiest time of the year with farmers; and 
2d, It makes the basis of appropriation of a given year depend upon the enumer- 
ation of the preceding year. 

I would add also, that many districts that have refused to report this year, by 
which they would be deprived of the benefits of the school fund for 1870, cou!d be 
induced to report and organize schools. I therefore respectfully recommend to our 
Legi>«lature to have the law amended to require the taking of the scholastic popu- 
lation early in January of each year. I would also recommend any legislation 
that woUid more effectually guard our school fund, and have it appropriated to its 
legitimate uses. Very respectfully, 

B. W. WHITE, SupH. 

CIrundy County.— 

Bardin County, September 9, 1869. — It is almost impossible to get teachers 
for colored schools in this county, from the fact that such teachers teel themselves 
in great dangeV of personal violence. N. W. WATSON, Sup'-L 

Hickman County.— 
Humphreys County.— 

Tackson County, July 26, 1869.— Our free school system can never succeed 
under the present wretched mismagement of the school moneysl That, and that 
on/^, ruins the whole thing. ^ B. CLARK, 6'up'^. 

Lawrence County.— 
Lincoln County.— 

ZKEacon County, — September 28d, 1869. 

Gen. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent Public Instruction, Nashville, Tennessee: — 
Sir: — In compliance with your circular, I hasten to^report, etc. /' 

I claim to some extent, the honor^of being the pioneer of the new firee sotfool 
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system in this part of the State. Immediately upon receiving my appointment in 
1867, 1 proceeded to canvass the county preparatory to organizing the schools. 
The people generally went to work to build and repair school-houses, but lack of 
confidence in the State Treasury aoon cast a damper upon their energies, and the 
whole work ceased. 

In the summer following, I called teachers and directors together and organized 
a County Educational Association. I then canvassed the county, addressing the 
people, and after many tribulations I succeeded in awakening the people to the 
importance of the subject, and inspiring them with sufficient confidence in financial 
affairs so that by the middle of September most of the districts had organized their 
schools. And here I claim also to have led the other counties surrounding me. 
When the great majority of my schools were opened, directors from neighboring 
counties called upon me for information and instruction upon the law, etc. The 
organization of schools in this county gave an impetus to the neighboring counties. 

In September I required teachers to dismiss schools and organize a "Teachers' 
Institute,'' which was attended by nearly all the teachers in the county, coniina- 
ing four days. From the first of August until the last of January, I was in the 
saddle nine-tenths of the time. I have visited every Educational Associatioi 
which has met at Nashville since my appointment. I have spent ft'om my own 
pocket, between two and three hundred dollars, expenses necessaxi^ attached to the 
perfurmance of my duties. The difficulties have been, first to give the people con- 
fidence in the efficiency of free schools, the old school system having created a pre- 
judice against them. 2d. To establish confidence in the State finances. I had not 
only to contend with a lack of confidence in my own county, but in the adjoining 
counties where also reports were in circulation derogatory to State finances, owing 
to the fact that their Superintendents did not labor sufficiently to dispel these 
wrong ideas, until nearly two months after my schooU were organized. 

The people of this county are generally in favor of the new school law, and the 
only drawback is want of promptness in making State disbursements. The law 
should be so amended as to require the Comptroller to state by the first of July or 
June the amount due each child for the schools to be opened that year. 

The constitution should be so amended as to allow the Legislature the privilege to 
vest power in Educational Boards to raise local taxes, to build, repair school-houses 
and pay teachers. I can see no reason why the school system should not be a com- 
plete success, if the State Government will do its duty. 

Please excuse haste. Respectfully your ob'd serv*t, 

GEO. N. EVERETT, Sup'U 

BAarshall Countyi August l, 1869. — Persons in disguise are interfering 
with our colored schools. A. McGAHEY, Superintendent. 

XlEaiiry County — Columbia, Tennessee, September 29, 1869. 

Gen. John "^A-TOTs^ Superintendent Puhlic,,Instruciion^ NashviUe, Tennessee: — 
Dear Sir : — In aiming to organize this county, the difficulties consisted of a 
luctance on the part of suitable persons to become Directors ; unwillingness o: 
teachers to take the risk of getting pay when the flvo months' services ended r 
and deficiency in school-houses At length, in each civil district, Directors were^ 
elected, or appointed. In July, 1868, teachers began to be willing to commenced 
schools ', and where school-houses were needed, the surrounding communities^ 
have done much in supplying the want. 
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Between July, 1868, and July, 1869, the number of five months' schools was 
sev^enty-four, one-third of which were for colored persons. The number now in 
operation U upward of eighty, and I expect this fall's schools to be above ninety, 
for which we shall in due time, be looking for our portion of the fund of 1868. 

The first diflBculties were, we ought to mention, some of another kind, though 
compared with the past, they are rather of a pleasing character. Formerly, I 
sought to persuade the people, to start the schools ; now, they visit me, saying, 
"we wish schools to the amount of our portion of the school fund." It may be 
safely said, though much needs yet to be done, that the Public Schools of Maury 
County are a success. Kespectfully yours, Wm. MACK, 

Superintendent Public Instruction County of Maury. 

nKontg'OIliery County. — Glarksville, Tenn., September 25. 186d. 

To Gkn. John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent Public Intiruction: — Sir: — ^Your 
letter of appointment was received on the 18th day of June, 1868, and on the 
2(Hh of the same month, I entered upon the discharge of my duties, as Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools for Montgomery County. From that day, to the 
present time, I have uninterruptedly devoted myself to this business. 

At the date of my appointment, Civil Districts 4, 7, 12, 16, 17 and 19, were 
the only districts which had established public schools. Part of the other dis- 
tricts had elected Boards of School Directors, and part had not. In some cases, 
also, there had been great difficulty experienced, in finding men willing to serve 
as Directors. By the exertions of my predecessor, many obstacles had been re- 
moved, and a disposition to operate under the law, with the prospect of receiving 
money, was largely developed. The month of June, and the whole of July, 
were spent in preliminary work. After the announcement of the first apportion- 
ment, August 18th, we began to see a prospect of doing something effective and 
definite. When the people saw that money could actually be got out of the 
State Treasury for school purposes, and feeling everywhere the burden of taxa- 
tion, they began to be in haste to avail themselves of all the advantages afforded 
them by the public school system. • 

It is not possible, nor would it be profitable, to give a history of all the local 
struggles, or even of the final triumphs of the friends of the system, in the nine- 
teen districts of this county. It is enough to say here and now — 1st, All the 
districts of this county have been organized under the law. 2nd, That in each 
and every district one or more public schools have been taught the legal term of 
five mcnths. 3d, That several districts have enjoyed the benefit of such schools, 
several times. 4th, That sixty schools have been opened, of which 46 were for 
white and 19 for colored children, 5th, That 1992 children have at various times 
been enrolled in these schools. 6th, That about $16,000 in all have been earned 
by the public school teachers. 7th, That some $8,000 have been actually paid 
them for their services, according to law. 8th, That the remaining indebtedness 
of the State to the teachers has been liquidated, and will be paid as soon as funds 
have been received from the State Treasury for that purpose. And 9th, That 
there seems to be a general disposition on the part of the people to operate under 
the law, as fast as the means of sustaining schools in the several districts accu- 
mulate. 

The prejudice against the education of the colored people, which existed in, 
this county two years ago, has given away wonderfully. Now, it is my ph 
to report, that we seldom meet with a person who does not admit the adv^ 
of promoting this object. y 
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We hftFe reason to believe that the principal opposition to our systeni of pub- 
lic schools, as at present established, and that is now operatiTe, is founded on the 
following things. 1st, An unwillingness on the part of many persons to pay 
any taxes, and especially taxes for ends thkt promote the general benefit, in a 
way which they cannot immediately see. 2nd, An unwillingness on the part 
of those who have at heavy expense educated their own children, or who are able 
to do so, to contribute for the education of other people's children. 3d, Politi- 
cal prejudices arising from the past unhappy condition of a large part of the 
people of the State. 4th, Mistaken views of the economy of any system of pub- 
lic education. And 5th, Mistaken impressions as to the expensiveness of the 
gystt-m established in this State. 

The first two grounds of objection exist in all communities, ftnd are not peca- 
liar to the State of Tennessee. They can only be removed by the gradual opera- 
tion of time and improvement Political prejudice will soon have no room for 
exercise, since the recent revolution has put the whole political power of the 
State in the hands of those who were exercised thereby. There can be UtUe 
doubt, that the facts, which are spread out in the statistical reports and judieU 
statements accompanying this report, and jbhe general report from your office^ 
will furnish everything necessary to remove all mistaken notions, which have 
hitfierto hindered our progress. It ought to be enough then, to say, that when, 
in a half operative end developed system, the same or better teachers can be 
employed, for from 5 to 6 dollars per scholar, per term of five months, which in 
private scboolH cost from 10 to 15 dollars, the general economy of the system is 
evident. 

The local, or county superintendence of the public schools of Montgomery 
County, for the last fifteen months, has cost $84.27 per month. This sum has 
^been about equal to 16 J cents per year, for each scholar, per scholastic enumera- 
tion of the county, or about eleven per cent of the whole money received from 
the State. 

The question of continuing the county superin tendency of the Public Schools, 
has been raised, and will most probably come before the next Legislature for 
consideration and final settlement. It is evident, that the work done by the 
County Superintendents must be done by some one; unless it can be dispensed 
with altosrether. That it cannot be dispensed with, without injuring the effi- 
ciency of the public school?, is evident from several considerations. 1st, Every 
system of education has such work to do, and has mnde some provision for hav- 
ing it done. 2nd, The principle of supervision is inherent in the administration 
of all public business, as is evidenced by the proverb, *'What is everybody's 
business is nobody's business." 8d. Under the old law, four difl^erent officers 
discharged the duties now required of one; the County Court Clerk, the County 
Trustee, the Board of Examiners and the District Treasurer. It may be assumed, 
that if they" did their work, they ought to have been paid for it, and that if they 
were not paid, it was because they did not do their work. Besides, under the old 
law, there was no provision made fur the regular visitation and oversight of 
the schools, such at least, as is made in the contemplation of the present law. 
4th. In the States which have had most experience in the matter of public 
schools, either the principle of County Superintendence has been incorporated, 
and found to work well, or the want of it, or its equivalent, has become so appar- 
tot^ that educators, district directors and the people at large, are clamoring for 
it. ^ If you divide the work to be done, as was the case under the old system, 
V 
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you lose responsibility. If, by concentrating these duties in one office^ you are 
forced to pay for their discharge, you secure responsibility, so that tbe blame of 
neglect may re^t on the proper person, and he may be punished. And 7th, The 
question of the salary of the County Superintendents, and the choice of the offi- 
cers, which has had much inflaence, etc., after the 1st of March next, will rest 
with the body of School Directors, and they will be able to know and consider, 
both the mind of the people, and the wants of the schools. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to say, that the 1} per cent, commis- 
sion on the money passing through their hands, should not be reckoned a part of 
the salary of the County Superintendent, as the aggregate of it has been fourid 
not to be more than enough to pay for office rent, fuel, and such other-expenses 
as will not be covered by appropriations by the County Court. 

In writing further of the wants of this system, as developed by our experience 
and observation, it will be convenient to furnish the history of our operations. 

1. There is a difficulty about taking the scholastic enumeration. In the thinly 
settled country districts there is comparatively little difficulty in having this 
work done, because the directors know their field so well that they can tell how 
mfiDy children they have in the district, without inquiring at every man*s door. 
Xn other districts, and the larger towns, the casu is different. Much trouble and 
expense are here necessary. I suggest, therefore, that an allowance, from the 
fund due the district, of two cents for every head enumerated, will pay for the 
work, and secure promptness. The enumerator should always be required to 
give the names of parents and guardians, and to post the list in some public 
place, for general inspection. 

Evil, in the shape of dissension and injustice, is apt to arise from a loose prac- 
tice, supposed to be common all over the State, Directors, on account of the 
pressure of other businp>s, and sometimes from want of interest in the public 
schools, manage the affairs of their districts without holding regular meetings, 
and keeping a record of their proceedings, sometimes indulging in the facile 
habit of committing everything to the management of one person. The law 
should declare all contracts, and opening of schools, and orders for pay to teach- 
ers, to be illegal, that are not part of the proceedings of a directors* meeting. 
These meetings might be held by stated appointment, once a month, whenever 
a quorum is present. 

Our experience teaches us that there should be no sub-district Boards of Di- 
rectors. The district may be sub-districted to define the range of certain schools 
but the Civil District is a small enough unit of organization. When the Civil 
District is divided — the bounds too small already, must be divided accordingly. 
Poor schools are the result, or some sub-districts have none. In the end dissen- 
sion arises, and the whole enterprize becomes a clumsy failure. With some rea- 
sonable extent of territory, and some show of funds, a little more than *a drop in 
a bucket/ the directors are encouraged ^ to magnify their office/ and devise < lib- 
eral things,' for the benefit of their people. 

Our greatest difficulty is owing to the want of funds. The apportionment 
from the State School Fund is scarcely half enough. The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, that the law authorizing local taxation to be sanctioned by a 
vote of the people is unconstitutional, cuts us off from the most natural and easy 
resource. It is respectfully suggested that provision to meet this exigency might 
be made in the following manner : Let the Legislature pass a law — Ist, requiring 
every District Board, once a year, to estimate the number, time and location of 
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tlie schools necessary to give the whole population a reasonable oppoptunity of 
having a public school for from five to seven months in the year, and. the cost 
there )f 2nd, Enlarging the powers of the Executive School jBoard of the coun- 
ty, 80 as to require a meeting, say four times a year, at one of which the above 
mentioned estimates shall be submitted by the District Boards. 8d, Bequiring 
the County Court, upon the recommendation of the ex-school board, to assess and 
order to be collected off the property and pollfi of the district the sum necessary 
to maintain such schools, after deducting the amount to be received from the 
State Treasury. This plan would have Sdveral things to recommend it. Ist, 
It would make the people more careful to elect persons suitable to be Directors 
of the Public Schools. 2nd, It would in like manner make the Clerks of th« 
District boards more careful in the election of the most suitable ''three of their 
own uumber to constitute the Executive School Board." 3d, It would require 
the exercise of the power of taxation, by the authority, to which all admit, it 
was especially committed 'for county purposes,' by the Constitution. 4th, It is 
assumed that in this county, at least, there is so much zeal for education, that the 
people at large would rejoice in the adoption of a system which would give em- 
ploy uieut to all good teachers ; give permanence to the local schools, equalize the 
advantages of education, and lessen its burdens about oTie-half in the total eott 
ihettof. 

The aeries of text-books for the public schools, recommended alike by the Con- 
veniiun of County Superintendents, has been partially adopted in this county. 
Care has b.)en taketi not to put parents to unnecessary expense in changing the 
books, and orders have been given to make the change where it could be done 
conveuieuily. Almost all the directors, teachers and parents, who have spoken 
at tiiid othce, on the subject, approve both of the plan and of the selection. Uni- 
foruiity is pirticularly called for in the county, where the schools have been 
changed often and where parents have frequently been shamefully imposed on 
by an unnecessary change of books. The objections to the change, or raiher to 
the aiLeiiipt to secure uniformity, have generally come from parties interested in 
the sale of other series, or, from incompetent teachers, who know only their 
text-bouks, and are incapable of teaching 'a subject.' From the effort, as far as 
made in this county, and quite extensive observation of the evils of the other 
plan, 1 am decidedly of the opinion, that we ought to persevere in this matter. 

In regard to the examination of teachers, the majority of Directors and other 
persons who have spoken of that feature of the law, appear to be satisfied to have 
the examining power vested in the County Superintendent. Upon opening the 
ofiice, u series of questions for examination was prepared, of which a copy ac- 
couipauies this report. It was designed to take a middle course — that is, not to 
make them too difficult, nor too easy. The examinations have all been in wri- 
tiu:^, and the exercises of the caudidates are on file in the office. Whether it 
would be better to examine publicly, on a set day and in a public p ace, at the 
court iiause, is a question not so clear as desirable. In a public examination, we 
would lose much of the modest and really worthy, and have too much of the bold 
and 1 1. 1 rd faced element. As experience . has stiown that modest sensible fe* 
males, in the majority of cases, make our best public school teachers, it does not 
seem advisable to throw any obstacles in the way of their entering upon the pro-* 
fessiou. ♦ 

Nu attempt has been made to classify by any numerical method of grading 
answers, the certificates, which have been issued from this office. The reason ]^« 
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that teaching does not depend so much upon knowledge of the subject, a^ upon 
tact in managing the communication of knowledge. The only true way to 
exatnine a teacher, is to try him or her for a month, in the school-room. As long 
as tha^ cuntinues to he impracticable, it seems best on the whole, not to adopt any 
arithmetical method of measuring qualifications. The result of cur examina- 
tions reveals the fact — 

1, There is a general deficiei^cy of the knowledge of the tounda of the English 
language, and a consequent inability to teach articu ation in a scientific manner. 
2nd, That a majority of the teachers have not been taught to 'give a reason' for 
the several steps in a mental process. 8d, That very few of them have prepared 
themselves for the pro/lMsion of teaching. 4ih, That writing has been taught 
altogether by imitation^ without a notion of a system of writing and training the 
mind to conceive distinctly, the movement which the hand is to execute. 5th, 
That intellectual arithmetic, which should be the basis of public school educa- 
tion, is, to say the least, a new thing among us 6th, That almost no educa- 
tional periodicals have been taken by our teachers. 7th, That none of our 
teachers have attended a normal school. And 8th, That books on the theory 
and practice of teaching have not been in general circulation. 

Among other difficulties with which the friends of the school system have had 
to contend, is the want of good school-houses. There are probably not more than 
half a dozen good school-houses in the county. A number which, when built, 
were good, are unfortunately located. I have not yet seen any school-houses 
that are properly furnished, or that have suitable yards, and accommodations for 
the scholars. In No. 122, and the city of Clarksville, there is no public school- 
house, except a email one recently erected. The directors, though short of money 
to pay the teachers, are obliged to rent houses, at ruinous rates. There is no 
prospect of relief, unless the hand of charity should be extended to them, or the 
liCgislature come to their help, by a new law on the subject. 

In very few instances do the school directors, in the country districts, own the 
school-house sites, and have consequent control of the property. In some few 
cases the owner of the property is virtually the Board of Directors, as his pleas- 
ure or displeasure opens or shuts the school-houses, and, consequently, the schools. 

The Manual on the subject of School -Houses, furnished by the Bureau of R., 
F. & A. L., has been distributed; and when the people feel encouraged to under- 
take the work of building school -houses, will do good service. 

As far as my observation goes, and the reports of directors and others throw 
light on the subject, there is good reason for believing that the majority of 
the teachers of this county are trying to do their duty honestly. They have 
struggled with difficulties and disappointments. They suff'or from poverty, and 
in some cases from pinching want. They are taunted for their confidence in the 
system, and their faith in the honor and integrity of the State assailed on all 
hands. Yet they have persevered, and amid these trials bravely completed their 
tasks. And then after their work is done, they have waited patiently for the 
money, and suffered for the want of it. This day, there are many whose hearts 
would be gladdened beyond expression, could the Coimty Superintendent prompt- 
ly pay them for their services. 

A generous contribution from the Commissioners of the Peabody Fund, en- 
abled the directors of the 12th Civil District to maintain a set of very respectable 
graded schools in the city of Clarksville last winter. Notice from Dr. Sears of 
the continuance of that favor for the coming school year, with an addition of 
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fifty per cent, to the original amount, has enabled them again to resume oper*- 
tions. Aecoubt of tbe use of that fund have been rendered to your office, and 
will be, as before, in a special statement. 

Tbe accounts of tbe office, wbich are all based upon a youcber similar to that 
used elsewhere in the public serrice, have been examined and certified by tin 
Ex-Scbool Board of the county. They^will show that there has been no holding 
back of tbe school funds here. On the contrary, authority has been stretched to 
its utmost limit, to meet the requirements of the public schools. The county su- 
perintendent did not receive any salary, except the sum of $188, until eleven 
months after appointment, and he has used diligence in all known ways, to ob- 
tain money, and pay it over to the teachers. 

Not only is the amount of money furnished for the support of tbe public schooli 
ikadequate, but tbe uncertainty as to the time of payment has been tbe occasion of 
unutterable anxiety and distress. It is to be hoped that the Legislature will take 
prompt measures for settling this matter on a firm basis. It is impoasible by any 
apologies, drawn from the financial embarrassment of the State, or froaf any other 
consideration, to satisfy the people who pay their taxes, on the assurance contained 
in a solemn law of the Legislature, that the proceeds shall be used /or school purpotei 
only^ that ii is right for the Comptroller, or Board of Finance, or the Legislatore 
itself to use that money for any other than that contained in the law which raised 
the fund. The people feel, that as the Legislature has the supreme power of taxa- 
tion, it should exercise its authority in such a manner as to maintain tbe sacred- 
ness of its own pledges; and that a failure to do so, is proof either of dishooestj, 
or incompetency. 

A word ought to be said specially about the colored schools. They were estab- 
lished in several places in this county, before any schools were started for the white 
population, under the school law. Must of these schools were originally sustained 
by charitable associations at the North; and many thousands of dollars were ei- 
pended in their support. Since the restoration of civil authority, and regular 
action of the functioLS of government, these schools have been brought under the 
provisions of the law, and sustained in whole or in part by the public funds. Tbe 
white citizens have assisted the colored people to a greater or less extent in erecting 
buildings, which have done duuble service, both for church and school. The bulk 
of the planning and labor, and in some cases of the funds, have come from the col- 
ored people themselves, and ihey should have the crqdit of the enterprize which 
they have manifested. In ilve or six instances in this county, the Bureau has as- 
sisted in this work, and also to quite a considerable extent in sustaining the teach* 
ers of colored schools. It is with regret, that I am obliged to say, that although 
♦*th»^ Greeks are at their doors," the religious zeal of the hundreds of thousands of 
Christians in this region, has not yet prompted them to enter this species of "mis- 
sionary service." In most cases therefore, it has been found necessary to employ 
as teachers, young men and women of color, who have as yet received only partii^ 
training for the business of teaching, in the first named schools Several ladies o^ 
respectability and character from the North, continue in this work; but in no in^ 
stance, that has come to my knowledge, have any of the white people, native of thi^ 
State, undertaken the task. Nevertheless as before stated, there is a general ad^ 
mission of the feasibility and desirableness of the education of the colored race. 

Having now dwelt on the several topics suggested by the attempt to inaugurate) 
and sustain the public schools of Montgomery County, during the last two years^ 
and feeling that I have drawn largely upon your patience, it remains only to add^ 
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that my official intercourse with the Teachers, Directors, Executive Fchool Board, 
and people of the county, has heen very pleasant on all sides. I have experienced 
nothing but courtesy and kindness. To you sir, in particular we owe mucli — much 
more than is in my power to express. Yuu have treated us not merely with official 
justice, but with kindness. . On all occasions, you have assisted us with cheerful-* 
nesB--and it would be doing you great injustice indeed, did we hesitate to sny, that 
we believe you have done all that was in your power to lighten our task, to encour- 
age our progre^iB, and crown our labors with final success. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

Very truly yours, 

E. McKINNEY, 
Superintendent Public Schools^ Montgomery County^ Tenn, 

Examinaticn qf of Civil District No Application for 

Teacher's Certificate, before E. McKinney, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Montgomery County, Tenn., day of , 1869. 

Q 1. What is your name, nge, and P. 0. address? 

Q. 2. Have yoti ever taught school, and if so, how long? 

Q. 8. Do you propose to follow teaching as a profession? 

Q. 4. What means have you used to qualify yourself for this pursuit? 

Q. 6 What books have you studied on the Theory and Practice of t,paching? 

Q. 6. Have you ever attended a Normal School, and if so, which? 

Q. 7. Do you belong to any Teachers' Association? 

Q. 8. Di) you take any Educational Periodical ? 

Q. 9. Have you ever attended a Teachers' Institute? 

Q. 10. Are you willing to do what is in your power to advance the interests of 

the Public Schools? 
Q, 11. Are you willing to do what is in your power, for the peace and quiet of 

the county, under its present government? 
Q. 12. How many elementary tounds are there in the English language? 
Q. 13. State the number of vowel and consonant sounds and their classsijicationf - 
Q. 14 What are the marks of punctitation, and the general rule for their use?: 
Q. 15. What are marks of inflection^ and what dj they indicate? 
Q. 16. What methods would you pursu > to promote a distinct articulation? 
Q. 17. Describe the three methods, called the alphabetic, phonic, and word metbodt 

of teaching the art of reading? 
Q. 18. Do yoM regularly use the lessons in the Readers, designed to teach. the- 
tounds of language, distinct articulation, correct accmt and proper in- 
flection f 
Q. 19. Have you ever attended a writing school? 

Q. 20, Do you teneh writing according to arty system of instruction in that art? 
Q 21. Can you give specimens of the elements out of which letters are formed? 
Q. 2Z, Please to describe your usual course of instruction in the art of writing? 
Q 23. Have you learned the art of drawing, and can you give instruction in ii? 

Do you use the black-board in your school, and if so, for what puqjose?^ 

What is the form and size of the Earth? 

Huw many Continents, and how situated? 

How many Grand Divisions, and what are they? 

HuW many different Oceans and what are they? 

Describe North America. 
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Q. 80. What are its principal Divisions? 

Q. 31. How are the United States situated? 

Q. 32. What (he principal Mountains in the United States? 

Q. 33. Name the principal Rivers. 

Give the names and situation of ten of the^laVgest citiea in the Union? 

How are the States of ihe American .Union classified? 

What are the principal routes of travel : 1st, Between the Atlantic 
seaboard and Mississippi Valley? 2d, Between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific States? 8d, Between the Northern and Southern States? 

How is the State of Tennessee bounded? 

What are its principal divisions^ and how made? 

What are the Rivers and Mountains of Tennessee? 

What are the Civil Divisions of the State? 

Which and where are the /)rtncipa^ citiesf 

What is Arithmeticf 

What are the most important points of the science of Arithmetic? 
Q. 44. On what principle of numbers, is the rule of Proportion founded, and 

what is the rule? 
Q* 45. On what principle is Cancellation founded, and what is the rulef 
Q. 46. What is per centage, and to what practical operations is it applied? 
Q. 47. What is the rule for counting Simple Interest f 
Q. 48. What are Involution^ the squares and the cubes of numbers? 
Q. 49. What are the square and cube roots of numbers? 
Q. 60. Tell the differcuce between Common and Decimal Fractions? 
Q. 51. Have you studied, and flo you teach constantly and regularly, Mental 

Arithmetic? 
Q. 52. Please write out in full, the analysis of the following questions: 

1. A man bqught a watch and a chain. He paid for the chain $18, which 
was 6-11 of what he paid for the watch. What was the price of the 
watch, and the cost of the latter? 

2. What is the interest on $646 for 6 years, 7 months, and 20 days, at 6 
per cent.? 

Q. 53. What books have you studied on the subject of English Qrammary and the 
analysis of English language? 
. Q. 54. What are the Divisions of Grammar and the Parts of speech ? 
Q. 55. What is a sentence^ and how many kinds are there? 
Q. 56. Define 'the subject' and Hhe predicate' of a sentence, and give an ex- 
ample of each. 
Q. 67. What are the adverbial^ adjective, and objective elements of a sentence? 
Q. 68. Analyse and parse the following sentence : 

*• The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world, to darkness and to me.*' 

Overton County, February 16, 1869. — In some of the districts, as will be 
seen from annexed report, there are no schools. * * * 

October Ist, 1869. — I have visited most of the schools, and find them prosperoas. 
The system is becoming quite popular, and is pronounced by the most intelligent 
citizens all that could be desired. L. ARMSTRONG, Sup'L 

• 

* Perry County.— 
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Putnam County, September 15, 1869. — Schools are going ob in' every dis- 
trict in the countj. I have three schools for colored children, and am trying to 
have another. The opposition to colored schools has recently greatly increased. 
* * * Certain persons are growing quite bold and violent. * * * Some are 
so foolish as to pretend to belive that the freedmen will be put back into slavery ; 
and some that have charge of colored children refuse to Bend them to school because 
(they say), it will make them bad slaves. B D. HUNTER, SupH. 

Robertson County^ J^uly iSth, 1869.— If I could have drawn the money 
due from the apportionment of 1867, so as to have paid the teachers aa soon as 
their schools were out, jthere would have been no difficulty at all in organizing the 
schools of tho county. G. W. WALKER, Sup't, 

ILutherford County, — Mountains of prejudice have been overcome, and the 
way in a great measure prepared for a hearty co-operation of all the districts with 
the friends of public schools. Great difficulty has been experienced in getting 
active, working directors to take hold of the school interests. Nearly all of the 
teachers of this county have received a part of their salary from the people. The 
f total amount paid in this manner is not stated. The enrollment and attendance, as 
^ usual, is much larger in the colored, than in the white schools. The want of school- 
houses for the colored schools has delayed their opening, although three or four new 
houses built during the year, are reported. Schools of some kind have been estab- 
lished in every district in the county. An average of three schools to the district 
was expected to be in operation this fall. The Teachers' Association was expected 
to be organized in the latter part of October. W. H. WALLACE, SupU. 

Sumner County, — Gallatin, Tenn., October 1st, 1869. 

Hon. John Eaton, Jr , Superintendent Public Instruction^ NashvilUt Tenn : — 

Sir : — I have the honor to submit the following report of the condition of the 
Free Schools in my county, together with the enumeration of the scholastic popu- 
lation for the present year. 

After the close of the 88 schools opened prior to November 80th, 1868, and the 
payment of the teacher's salaries for said session, a much greater interest was 
manifested by the people in general in the common school system. The various ru,- 
mors in circulation, in regard to there being no money in the Treasury, were thus 
proved to have been unfounded. The system had been tried and found to have 
been a good one in all of its main features. Many men who had denounced began 
to make inquiries in regard to the law; constant demands for copies of the law were 
made upon me. One of the results of this awakened interest was a complete or- 
ganization ns to district and School District officers, and if money sufficient to pay 
a liberal salary to teachers could be safely relied on, or some means provided for 
raising a suffilciency, no other change would be necessary to make the present sys- 
tem a complete success. 

At the present time there are some fifty schools in session, and a few more to 
open, which will probably increase the number of schools for the present year to 
fifty-five, an increase of seventeen over last year, with a much larger average at- 
tendance in proportion to the enrollment. There is a great scarcity of qualified 
teachers. The want of Normal Schools is seriously felt. I believe that a Normal 
School in each Congressional District, fostered by the State, would meet the wants 
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of the schools, and do more for the cause of education than almost any other step 
that could be taken, aside from the one to furnish means. 

The cause of education among the colored population, notwithstanding the many 
drawbacks, is progressing. There are eight school buildings owned by the Freed- 
men. Two others were destroyed by fire last year, besides there are several schools 
taught in priyate houses. One colored school has closed (term completed). Two 
have been broken up, and five now in operation, with three more to open. 

Although a much better condition of things exists than at any previous time, 
yet much more remains to be done to complete the work. If no serious change is 
made in the law, except to add to its efficiency, we shall confidently expect a result 
that will latisfy the warmest friends of education. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient servluit, 

H. C.'McQUIDDY, SupH. 

Smith County, November 80, 1868. — lam succeeding far beyond my high- 
est expectations. As yet, there is but one colored school. The great difficulty in 
the case is the disposition of the blacks to make frequent shifts of residence. Nev 
ertheless, I expect another colored school shortly. 

September 16th, 1809. — At this date we have a number of colored schools in op- 
eration; but it has cost a deal of work and pains to got them. ' 

IRA W KING,, Sup'L 

Stewart County, December 5. .1869, — At present, most people in Stewart 
County look upon the free school system as an "abolition" plan of educating the 
blacks only; hence they are slow to take hold to do anything towards organizing 
the county under the school law. I get promises to act; and weeks afterward find 
nothing done. I have visited every Civil District and almost every sub-District in 
the county 

May 3, 1869. —At last we are doing something in the way of public schools. 
Nine are now taught, and more will shortly be opened. Of those in operation, two 
are colored. Many more schools wmld be opened, if only the people had any con- 
fidence, or ground of confidence, that the State officers at Nashville controlling the 
public funds would obey the school law and let us have our school money when the 
law meant we should have it, 

September 3, 1869. — Last year there were two schools taught five months each; 
this year nine of five months each, and 24 are now reported in operation. The 
County Court refuses to pay for the blanks, records, etc., necessary in my office. 

B. G. ALDEN, Sup't. 

Van Bnren County, March 3, 1869. -The schools of the county are now 
closed having given general satidfaction. The District Clerks are so careless and 
remiss in making out their reports to me, that my report to you is delayed badly. 
♦ * * ♦ Another year of trial will make the tree school system a complete 
success., E E, RODGERS, Supt 

Warren County, January 12, 1869. — Reports are going aboiit that our county 
will draw no money. If this tale be true, the sooner it is known the better for all 
of us. Most of our teachers are men of small means ; and if, after teaching five 
months, they get no pay, their families must suffer. 

July 26th, 1869. —The teachers of this county have had no pay except the ap 
portionment of 1866; that of 1867 is now due to them, and overdue. I have in my 
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hands the Comptroller's warrants for this money of '67 ; hut as he has forhidden 
the Revenue Collector of the county to ca-h them, they are useless to us here. I 
will forward them. This action of the Comptroller is a severe blow to our schools. 
It has utterly' crushed all confidence, and utterly destroyed all interest. Not a 
teacher will undertake a free school again, so long as the arbitrary and unlawful 
order of a State officer can rob him of his hard-earned pay. 

Augu«t 31st, lSQ9.-"Nece88iiy of more interest in Education^ — The census of 1860 
gives the white female population of Warren county, over ten years of age, 2,868. It 
also gives the adult white females who cannot read and write, 1.004, which is more 
than one-third of the white females in the county, who are over ten years of age. 
Other counties in the State exhibit a still greater proportion of illiterate white fe- 
males. In my visits around the county, I heard of one woman that said to her 
neighbor who was sending to a free school, and ui^ing her influence to get others to 
send, *'I/ I ketch one of my gals with a book in her hand^ Til slap her over. Me and 
my old man haint got no lamin^ and I dcnH want the gala to have none" With these 
facts before us, there are men in this county, who say, ''Abandon your free school 
system, repeal all your free school laws, take the school fund which is now on 
hand, to aid in paying the State debt, and leave the cause of education entirely to 
private enterprise.'' I am opposed to such a measure, and I believe that, if the sys- 
tem is abandoned, in fourteen years a majority of those in Warren County, who 
are now of scholastic age, over 6 and under 20, will not be able to write their 
names. 

The Stale needs a more efficient system of free schools. People are beginning 
to see that all classes should learn to read. Some men, owning fine property, and 
living in the country, reason with themselves in this way. ''Though we are able to 
educate our own children by sending them away from home to school, yet, they 
will associate more or less with our neighbors' children; hence, it is an advantage 
to us that our neighbors* children should be educated, and should be raised with 
some refinement and culture ; " and when the free school system is fairly in t^pera- 
tion, they Vill pay their school tax as willingly as they pay any other tax for the 
support of the government. Again, there are many people in this county who are 
taking no paper. Their excuse is, they live so far from any post-office, tliat a paper 
is of no service to them. Now, if all their neighbors could read and write, morr 
postoffioes would soon be established. Some men in this county are living eight 
miles from any place where they can receive their papers by mail. 

School- houses. — In visiting 40 schools in the county, I found that not more^han 
ten were taught in houses that were suitable for the purpose for which they were 
used. In fact, many of them are miserable structures, not so good as many stable^ 
would be, if they were cleansed, and furnished with a few seats and windows. 

J. P. CLARK, Sujf't 

IXTayne Countyt*- 

IXHlite County, June 28, 1869.— The people are generally in favor of the 
present free school system just as it stands. And in particular, they are in favor of 
the present method of superintendence. W. F. CARTER, Sup't. 

V7illiainsoil County, March 81st, 1869 .—Our people's dislike of free 
schols has given way very much, and many are getting to be actively friendly. I 
am every day importuned by men to know how soon the schools will open. 
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January 4, 1869.-— Our Quarterly Court convened to-day. Upon examination, it 
was found that the county owed the school fund $2 200. They instruct the Judge 
to issue a warrant on the County Trustee for that amount. • * * More inter 
est is shown to-day in the cause of education, than eyer before in Williamson 
county. ♦ * * On Friday night 300 masked men rode through the village of 
Franklin, yelling like demons. Mr. Gray, a director in the 4th District, (where 
they had given notice that the less done about negro schools, the better), let it be 
known that he wanted to talk with them. They redo to his house, and after quite i 
long parley, consented to let the negro school go on without disturbance, provided 
|t was managed and controlled by white men. J. A. EDMONSOl!]^, Sup't, 

IXTilson County, January 6, 1869. — Nearly all the rich and influential people 
of Wilson County dislike the free school system violently. The District Directors 
the county through, are unwilling to lift a hand towards starting the schools, until 
they can know exactly how much school money will be coming tou?, and when it 
will be paid. I have tried hard to get them to hire teachers at a certain definite- 
rate a month ; and then, whatever the public money lacks of paying them in full 
make up to them by voluntary contribution from those benefitted, or by local tax. 
As to a tax, all the directors believe it would work very badly at present. 

N. G. ALEXANDER, iS^'t 



III. WEST TENNESSEE. 

Benton Comity, January 5, 1869. — Owing to the opposition heretofore 

existing, several schools that had opened, were closed again when it was found 

the school money was not to be had when due by the law. Eunds having at last 

been received, some of these schools want to open again and teach out the 5 

months' session. Can they receive their share of school money, if this be 
done? 
April 13, 1869. — Civil Districts 1, 3, 7 and 11, are as yet destitute of free schools. 

The school money hadnt come, and the Directors did'nt believe it would come. 
So they were unwilling to hire teachers. Confidence being at last gained, they 
are now anxious to have the schools begin ; but having by their former neg- 
lect, forfeited the apportionment of 1866, they are still somewhat sore. Can*t 
something be done to recover that forfeited money of 1866? 

Jul^ 26, 1869. — Am glad to say that after all the opposition we have had to 
work against and fight against, the general sentiment of this (Benton County) is 
quite decidedly in favor of our excellent free school system, and the cause of edu- 
cation is getting on finely with us, GEORGE HOLLO WELL, Stip'U 

Carroll County, February 5, 1868. — The project for a graded free school 
in Bethel College, is at last successful. Next Monday the school will open with 
3 teachers. To carry it on, we must raise $500 by local taxation ; and we want 
to get as much from the Peabody Fund, if we can. At McKenzie, where there 
are no legal voters, I appointed District Directors, and organized a school. They 
are taking hold of the work with spirit and interest. Also, at the same place, I 
started a tubscription school for colored pupils, which will, after a while, b^ turned 
into a free school, but not just yet. Public opinion will not y»t admit the thing. 

March 26, 1868. — All our Civil Districts, except 2 or 3, are now organized for 
free school purposes. These 2 or 3 failures are caused by the rumors that th^ 
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system is a failure. ♦ ♦ ♦ » The people, generally, prefer to 
have the school year begin on or near the Ist of July. 

February 28, 1869. — Have just learned of that most astonishing decision of 
the Supreme Court, declaring that a district may not levy a tax upon itself for 
school purposes. Three weeks ago we opened our graded school with 3 teachers 
and 60 or more scholars. If the measles had not been raging badly all through 
the neig}iborhood, the attendance would be at least twice as large. One week 
ago, in conformity with the provisions of the law, we held an election and voted 
a tax. The vote was very small. Some men had been very noisy, and their 
bravado and bluster kept considerable numbers away from the polls. Now, then, 
does this decision of the Supreme Court touch our case ? If it does, is there 
any help for us ? Must we lose all we've gained ? 

March 16, 1869. — It being now unconstitutional for us to tax ourselves for our 
own good in the matter of schools, I must try to raise $500 by subscription in 
behalf of our graded school heretofore spoken of. Hope that won't b6 unconsti- 
tutional 1 We shall also try to get help fi*om the Peabody Fund Few places 
need it more than McLemoresville. Am sometimes fairly appalled at the 
amount and intensity of ignorance in this county. 

August 2, 1869. — I have not been able to get a single dollar upon the warrants 
issued to me last May, Have written to the Comptroller, but get no answer. 
Teachers are getting very restive under this delay of payment of their hard 
earned wages. 

September* 18, 1868. — ^When I go to Huntingdon on a public dny, I am at once 
beset by numbers of poor teachers whose pay has been due from one to ten 
months. I have been giving promises till I am tired of that. I am now forced 
to tell them that the State ofl&cials are not acting in good faith towards them., 

October 7, 1869. — ^It is now very hard to get our district boards to act. All 
confidence is destroyed by the failure to pay over school moneys when due. You 
can scarcely conceive of the mischief done by this bad management of school 
moneys. J. L. McDOWELL, SupH. 

Dyer Oonnty. — Our people are now getting to see and understand the free 

school system in its true light. Our schools are successful — our teachers are 

pleased — the children are tau^jht — and the prejudices against free schools, (which 

12 months ago caused me to be insulted,) are now giving way. There are only 8 

pay schools now in Dyer; and Newbern Academy, the only one in the county, has 

just organized itself as a graded free school. ^ 

J. B. CUNNINGHAM, Sup t, 

Oibson Connty, October 4, 1869. — Our people have become so despondent 
in regard to the schools, they now care little for them. Some districts will not 
take the scholastic census. ♦ * ♦ jq-Q one expects another cent from 
the school money to be distributed to the counties. " Every day I hear men con- 
demn the whole system, and express the hope that it may be abolished. They 
hate the schools and free education simply and solely because it provides educa- 
tion for colored children. W. H. STILLWELL, Sup'f. 

Bardiman Connty, June 3, 1869. — After considerable exertions, I have 
induced the directors to open schools in nearly every Civil District in the county 
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and some districts are fully under way. The colored people are so scattered 
that it is hard to get enough together; and the freedmen don't exhibit bo much 
zeal as they ought I got a colored school started here, and although we have 
113 colored school children in the district, and nearly all within attending dis- 
tance, yet but. 18 have attended yet. 

I am getting the scholastic returns in very fast; but could do nothing uutil I 
i s.iod a circular, (a' copy I enclose you.) 

Please say to me the prospect of the teachers getting their pay for teaching 
the schools. Would there be any probability of making an arrangement to get 
our own money from our tax collectof, as he collects it? I would like it. It 
would save much red tape. 

September 18, 1869. — I enclose receipts for State "Warrants; but now my trou- 
ble begins. I find that our collectors are notified by Mr Blackburn not to have 
anything to do with our Warrants, but to take nothing but money, and send it 
to him. I think this extremely hard, as this county paid for schools, 

In 1866, about $1,000 

In 1867 ^ 7,000 

In 1868 7,000 

And is now paying for 1869 7,000 

Total $^,000 

and we have never drawn a cent. Could you look into it, and write me. My 
trouble appears to be only beginning; for I was dunned, and closely, yesterday, 
for nearly every cent that has been earned. They are needy, and dun closely, 
and I have guaranteed the money; and if I had it, they should not go home 
without it. Very truly, 

PITSER MILLER, Sup'L 

Lauderdale O onnty- — This is the only county in Tennessee which had 
not organized free schools before October 1, 1869. 

.September 18, 1869. — The cause of the people's education in this county is in 
a. most lamentably backward state. Not a single free school has yet been taught 
in Lauderdale; not a single district in the county has elected directors, and those 
appointed do not seem to have performed the first particle of their duty. 

HUGH. P. HANKS, Sup'L 

XMCadiSOn County, Septembers, 1869 — Here in our county, the interest in 
free schools is growing fast, as they become better known ; and confidence in the 
system is getting to be felt, as the school mon'ey comes to us from the State Trei^ 
sury. AH will go on well and satisfactorily if the incoming Legislature will 
ony act wisely, and "let well enough alone." D. R. J. "WILLIAMS, Sup'L 

Shelby County, Office Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Memphis, Tennessee, September 30, 1868. 

Gen. John Eaton, Jr., State Superintendent Public Instruction : — Sir : — I have 
the honor to submit the following report of the free schools of Shelby County 
while under my charge as Superintendent : 

I received my commission on February fifteenth, 1869, and proceeded at once 
to qualify and to enter upon the duties of my ofiice, I found that my able pre- 
decessor. Rev. W. H. Pearne, had, by hard work, secured the scholastic populi^ 
tion of all the civil districts in the county, and had successfully organized schools 
in eight of the seventeen civil districts outside of the City of Memphis. In sev- 
eral of them, however, no school directors had been elected or appointed. The 
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greatest difficulty had been encountered in obtaining any persons willing to serve 
in that capacity, and far more in finding such as would perform zealously and 
intelligently the duties assigned to them by the school law. Had it not been fur 
the provision of the law empowering the Superintendent to appoint wheft, 
through apathy and indifi^-rence, if not outright hostility to free schools, the elec- 
tion of directors was had, the organization of the county would hivo been im- 
possible. Every civil district is now completely organized with Boards of Di- 
rectors. 

For the most part, the difficulty in securing good citizens to act as such, has 
now happily passed away. The mass of these officers are now earnestly endea- 
voring to discharge their duties with fidelity and to tliei public advantage. 

Only a very few are stumbling blocks, instead of helps, in the efficient estab- 
lishment of free schools. Some are deserving of the highest praise for their de- 
votion and energy manifested in furthering this important interest. 

Of the last, without invidious discrimination, I may mention Capt. A. B. 
Haynes, P. C. Stephenson, Dr. Edward Irby, and J. W. Vernon, Dr. A. Hew- 
lett and Rev. I. N. Shepherd. A great difficulty to be overcome, was the utter 
destitution of school-houses in nearly all the districts This has compelled a 
resort to every make-shift, for temporary purposes. In one instance, a colored 
school was organized in a shady grove, and there successfully taught until a 
building was secured. The want of central location in the matter of school- 
houses, has greatly inconvenienced sections of districts, which have justly com- 
plained of the inequality of educational facilities. 

The increasing interest in free schools has enabled public-spirited citizens, by 
the donation of lands, to secure the erection of a considerable number of fair 
buildings in the county. The prospect in this respect is now very encouraging. 
Free schools have now been opened in every civil district of the county. The 
opposition to any part of the system at first encountered, has changed into a 
hearty welcome of schools even for colored children. The teachers have gener- 
ally acquitted themselves very fairly; and, in some instances, have achieved 
marked success. Of the latter, Messrs. Davie Laughlin, R. B. Mumford, J. P. 
Clark, G. M. Curtis, George Locke, J. M. Gragg, Misses M. E. Palm, Mattie Ro- 
binson, and Mrs 1. N. Shepherd, are deserving of honorable mention. 

The difficulty in securing teachers for the first schools was so great that none 
could be had, except for the highest salaries. This necessitated too tew schools 
for the accomodation of all the children in the several districts. Upon entering 
upon the discharge of the duties of this supervision, I caused a general reduction 
of teachers' salaries, of fully forty per cent. In this way, I have been enabled 
to furnish a larger number of schools to each district, and the fund has thereby 
been more fairly distributed ; but the want of school-houses, in proper locations, 
still prevents the full realization of my aims in this direction. Notwithstanding 
the reduction of salaries, the number of applications for positions as teachers, has 
shown a steady increase, and their qualifications a similar improvement. There 
could he no more gratifying indication of the growth of the popular confidence 
in the free school system. Many teachers had taught private schools with suc- 
cess, in the same localities in which they were engaged in the public schools. I 
have always given the preference to 5?uch teachers, when found possessed of the 
proper qualifications. I have endeavored, in all ca^es, to secure the best teach- 
ers at my command. 
Iq con ducting examinations for certificates, both oral and written answers have 
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been required. At first, there was the greatest confusion in text-books ; and, in 
consequence, the number of classes in the schools are most absurdly and incon- 
yeniently multiplied. The adoption of a uniform series of books has lessoned, 
th« number of classes, enabled the teachers to instruct each more fully and thor- 
oughly, and added largely to the general efficiency of the schools. 

While all has not been accomplished in the county which could have been I 
desired, I have the gratification to be able to report at the close of this, the 
second year of the operation of the free school law in the State, that, notwith- 
standing the various obstacles and discouragements met with, every civil district 
has been properly organized with boards of directors: that school-houses have 
been built, or are being projected, in every dilstrict ; that in every district free 
schools have been opened; that, in fact, some ninety are now in progress, and 
that while the free school system was at first looked upon askance, as a most odi- 
ous meas.ure, it is now everywhere recognized as a popular necessity. 

For the report of the scholastic population of the county, the attendance upon 
the schools, and the cost of instruction, I refer you to the accompanying statis- 
tics. Yery respectfully, etc., 

H. E. ANDREWS, 
Sup't Schools of Shelby OtM^. 

IXTeakley County, December 5th, 1868 — Most of. the directors in this 
county shake their heads,^when I talk to them about colored schools, and say this- 
isnot the time for 'such schools. Others are willing to do all they can in further 
ance of such schools, but are afraid of public opinion. 

December 11th, 1868. — Reports come in from the district clerks very slowly; 
and it is only by going to them in person that I can get any reports at all. 

July 19th, 1869. — The colored school, at Dresden, is in fine condition, number- 
ing more than fifty pupils. The prospect for free schools, white and colored, is 
now quite promising. 

September 6th, 1869. — Last 1 hursday night the teachers of the colored school 
at Dresden, were forced from their boarding-house by armed and disg ised men 
dragged tothe woods; severely whipped with withes; forbidden, under pain of death, 
to teach colored people any longer in this county; and ordered to leave immedi- 
ately. Both these teachers were colored young men, of good education, excellent 
morals and manners, and uncommonly skillful and successful as teachers. 

Our county does not improve very fast. It was but the 24th of August, (just 
gone,) that a colored man was taken from jail, at Dresden, by masked men, and 
hanged. He was charged with committing an outrage upon a white woman; but 
it is now nearly certain that he was wholly innocent, and another colored man is 
under arrest as being the guilty one. ^ A. M. HUGHES, Sup^t. 



§ 

Extract from an Address delivered before the State Teachers^ Association at Lookou^ 

Mountain, August 9<A, 1869, by Hon Wm. Bosson^ President of the Association 

The educational statistics^of 1870, it is believed, will show that this importan 

nterest has kept pace with the growth of the country, in population, wealth and 

prosperity. And it may be further said, that while in the Southern States educa- 
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tional support and energy was suspended generally for a period of six years, that 
so wise and successful have been the agencies created to promote systems of pop- 
ular education, that in all those States a great advance will have been made, and 
that the census of 1870 will disclose the interesting fact, that more thorough sys- 
tems of free school education have taken the plaoe of the inefficient ones of the 
past, and that there is a wonderful increase in the scholastic population and the effi- 
ciency of the new system. 

We are justified in this conclusion from the knowledge we possess, that in the re- 
modeling the constitutions of the States, there has been in every instance, mani. 
fested a wise sagacity in providing by constitutional and statutory law, enlight- 
ened systems of public instruction, inspired by and adapted to the new birth of the 
States, in the change in relations of inhabitants. 

Alabama, in November, 1867, revised its constitution, and gave in charge all its 
educational interests to a Board of Education, with full legislative powers in refer- 
ence to public educational institutions; and it is made the duty of the Board to 
establish, throughout the State, in each township, common free schools to educate 
all the children of the State, without distinction ; and besides other large revenues, 
the constitution devotes exclusively one-fifth of the annual aggregate revenue of 
tlie State to the maintenance of public free schools. 

Arkansas, by her remodeled constitution, adopted March, 868, established a free 
common school system for all, without dis:inction of color; and in addition to the 
interest on its school assets, assessed a tax of one dollar, on every male inhabitant^ 
for the support of its free schools, to be kept not less than three months in the year 
in each district, and authorizes and requires the Legislature to provide the means 
therefor, and for the purpose of building and furnishing a sufficient number of suit- 
able Rchool-bouses, and furnishing the same for the accommodation of all the pu. 
pils. It is also provided, Ihat the General Assembly shallj by law, require every child of 
sufficient mental and physical abililHy, to attend the the public schools. 

Florida adopted its new constitution February 7, 1868, which provided for free 
common school instruction to all children, ^'without distinction or preference.* 
Each county is required to raise annually by tax, not less than one-half appropri. 
ated by the State, to maintain in each precinct a school for three months.. 

Georgia, the 11th of May, 1868, adopted a new constitution, which provided for 
a thorough system of general education, free to all children of the State, and re- 
quires a tax to be assessed on persons and property, equal to the cost of instruction. 

Louisiana, by constitutional provision, adopted March 9, 1869, requires that there 
shall be established in every parish, one free public school, and provides the means 
of their support, and prohibits separate schools, or institutions of learning "estab- 
lished exclusively for any race, by the State of Louisiana." 

Mississippi, January 1868, formed a new constitution, which requires a four 
months free school to be kept in ^ach school district, annually; assesses an annua^ 
poll tax of three dollars, and otherwise provides the means for the support of the 
schools, without distinction as to race. 

North Carolina, by her constitution adopted April, 1868, provides for a general 
and uniform system of public instruction, and requires that there shall be kept a 
four months school. The General Assembly is required to enact, by law, thate very 
child of sufficient mental and physical ability shall attend the public schools, during 
the period between 6 and 18 years, for a term of not less than 16 months. 

South Carolina adopted her new constitution March, 1868. It provides for a 
uniform system of free soh ' 3, for the period annually of 6 months, without dis 
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tinction of race, and makes it the duty of the Legislature to provide for compulsory 
attendance qf all children of scholastic age^ for a term equivalent to 24 months in eight 
years, and to appropriate an amount equal to the support of the schools. 

Virginia formed her con8tituti6n December, 1867, which establishes a system of 
public free schools, requires their free introduction into all the counties od the State 
by the ypar 1876, and provides that the Legislature shall make such laws as shaU 
not permit parents and guardians to allow their children to grow up in vagrancy and ig- 
norance. 

Tliia exhibit affords testimony conclusive of the progressive setiment incorporft- 
ted into the new constitutions of the States, so much in advance of those they have 
superceded and which will vitalize the cause and efficiency of education, and 
highly promote intelligence and virtue. 



Extract from an address by Rev. T. H. Pearne, D.D., b^ore the State Teachers^ 
. Association, at Memphis, January 1st, 1869: 

First.— Educfltion tends to the elevation of the people, and thus to prevent and diminish 
pauperism and crime. # 

Second.— Education t^nds, as we have already seen, to promote industry, which is a double 
benefit to society; and, therefore, the State is under obligations to provide means for its ac- 
quisition. 

Third. — But industry, aa growing out of education, tends to increase the material wealth 
and prosperity of the State. 

It does thus, directly, because industry is a producer. It converts the minerals 
of the earth into implements of useful labor. It adapts the crops to the soil, and 
yields more enriching returns to husbandry. It renders the air, and water, and 
rain, arid snow, and lightning, subservient to human enrichment It propels 
the spindle, loom, reaper, plow, mower, thresher; the forge, the foundry, the roll- 
ing mill, the steamboat, the locomotive, and the printing press; so multiplying 
the products of human labor manifold, and filling the coflFers of the individual, 
and the State with its never diminishing, ever receiving, revenues. Place an ed- 
ucated community in a sterile country, amid bleak rocks and barren mount- 
ains, where the seasons are rigorous, and the elements unkind; where everything 
produced must be wrung from the soil by severe application and s^tern endeavor. 
Place an ignorant people in a fertile region, where the soil is prolific and the 
seasons are genial; where growths are spontaneous, and fruits to sustain life'nced 
no culture. At the end of five years, the former will be rich, thriving, prosper- 
ous, happy and cultivated; while the latter will be poor, squalid and miserable. 

Indirectly, by awakening the mind to an inventive power, which produces 
labor saving machines, education enriches the State. An ignorant man, who 
will plow for me for a dollar a day, earns his money well ; but a man who can 
apply machinery to the same work, and can do the labor of ten men or twenty, 
is worth to me, or to the State, ten or twenty times as much. 

The man whose inveniive genius is quickened by education to discover modes 
of applying machinery to the production of wealth, is worth more to the State 
than a regiment of clod-hoppers, whose only skill is that of unindtructed labor. 
And. also, and especially education, by enlarging and stimulating the power's of 
the mind to discover new sources of wealth, and the best means of accumulating 
it, is promotive of the material prosperity of the State. * 
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That State is far advanced in the scale of progress and wealth, where the hum- 
blest citizen can convert the various forms of matter around him into ohjects of 
utility, beauty, or power; who cm convert the sl:vte and marble, flint and gran- 
ite, and various ores; the grasses and trees; the creeks and rivers ; the swamps 
and the hills, into wealth, comfort, and means of culture. How easy to make the 
comparison, and draw the conclusion. 

Here is a child of poor parents, who, without education, will grow up to be a 
non-producer, indolent, unthrifty, dishonest, a vagrant, or a criminal. We will 
suppose he grows up and remains in the same community where born , to be- 
come a pauper — and this is the mildest form to put it, — ^for his support alone he 
will cost the county or State more in one year than would have educated him in 
the common schools; and so, probably, have prevented him from becoming a pub- 
lic charge. But suppose for a lack of education he becomes a criminal; disturbs 
the public peace, and costs the county or the State hundreds of dollars to convict 
and punish him, how much cheaper for the State to have educated him ? 

On the contrary, suppose the taxes to educate that same boy would have 
cost the people of his district a f«w cents or dimes, for five or ten years, and he 
becomes thereby an inventor of machinery, or a discoverer of the secrets of na 
tUjfe, enriching the State and the world by millions of dollars, how wonderfully 
strong the argumrnt in favor of popular education ! 

On principles purely commercial, as a simple question of loss or gain, it is 
cheaper for the State to educate the children than not to do it. 

We can better afford to build school-houses than jails: to pay school teachers 
than constables and sheriffs; to tax the citizen to educate, rather than to tax the 
citizen to support paupers or punish crime. As a simple question of dollars and. 
cents in the matter of cost, education is cheaper than any other protection. 

But the question may arise— has the State the right; the power to provide edu- 
cation for the children ? Because, if it has not, theu the argument as to the obli- 
gation of the State fails. For. however desirable or important it may be for the 
people to be educated, if the State lacks ihe right or the power to do it, the obliga- 
tion does not exist. !No man or corporation is under obligation to do what it can- 
not do. But I maintain the State has plenary power in the premises. All our 
ideas of the nature of civil government chrystalize into this form : all rightful 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the people governed. 
With this as a basis, the conclusion is irresibtible, that the State has the power to 
establish common schools, if the people so will. The difficulty, then, is not in the 
State, but with the people. 

But let us analyze the nature and powers of a State. What are they ? Clearly 
to maintain the rights and preserve the interests of the people. With this para- 
mount idea of the design and object of the government, it is easy to sustain our 
position as to the duty of the State to edu^'ate its citizens. Looking to the great 
cardinal object of all good government — the conservation of public order and per- 
sonal welfare — the State has a right to do fur itself, and for the promotion of this 
object, whatever is necessary for its safety, permanence, prosperity and efficiency, 
just as an individual has. No one doubts the right of the State to provide against 
infectiou"^ or confagious diseases. But no disease is so deadly to the State or na- 
tional welfare, as popular ignorance. Certainly, then, the State has a right to 
guard against this, by providing and fostering its antidote — Education, 

The State is under obligation to maintain the rights of the citizen against any 
who would, by force or by fraud, deprive him of them. 
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But popular ignorance will not only sap the rights of those who are themsehes 
ignorant; it will endanger the liberties of all the other citizens as well. There- 
fore, the State has a right to prevent this, by providing the means of education. 
The State has a right to punish crime. For this, our courts are established ; for 
this, our jails are erected, and our constables and sheriffs elected; for this, we are 
taxed, aud we submit to be taxed. 

All admit the right of the State to punish crime ; logically, the right to prevent 
crime, when it can be done without restraining, violently or unlawfully, the libe^ 
ty of the citizen, is equally irresistible. 

Education is a sure preventive of crime and its results, and it can be popularisep 
without invading the rights of any ; therefore, the right of the State to promote 
it| is unquestionable. 



Extract From the Address of Hon. N. A. Patterson 

Brfort the State Teachers^ Assoeiationj on Things. Necessary to the Success of U 

Common 'School System m Tennessee, 

DSLIVBRBD AUGUST IOTH, 1869. 



He dwelt especially upon the fact, that two "things'* are necessary to the saccess specially de* 
sired, and they are both large, highly important and indispensible. First, a large measure of ad- 
ministrative and executive ability, and, second, a large amount of money — genuine dollars and 
cents. The work to be performed is a large one, most vitally important, involving the largest in- 
terest of the country, and cannot be performed with limited effort and little means. 

Without entering into particulars, let me say that the important item of preliminary labor in 
the promotion of our common school system by our State Superintendent, Gen. Eaton, and the 
officers acting under his appointment and direction, throughout the State, has been most extraor- 
dinary, and clothed with, I may say, unexpected and unparalleled success. In expressing my 
opinion and estimate of this preliminary work, I presume I cannot be suspected of the design of 
mere compliment. I speak from the official reports and my observations of a portion of the field 
of labors ; and I am glad of the opportunity thus to pay a deserved tribute to a class of earnest, 
honest and efficient officers— officers who, from the Superinteudent-in-chief down, have performed 
more arduous labor, physical and mental, attended with better results, and for which they have 
received lessdn the way of salaries, than any class of officials heretofore known in the history of 
our State. In fact, their labor has been almost gratuitous. Perhaps no County Superintendent 
has performed less labor, and in most cases greater by far, than the Governor of the State. 

The grand total for the State exhibits as the result of twenty-two and a half months* labor, 
the opening of 2431 schools, employing 2462 teachers, and giving free instruction to 136,732 pu- 
pils. The exhibit shows a cost to the State of instruction to each student, for a sesoion of fi,ve 
months, of only $3.59, whilst the lowest average expense for such session in other institutions is 
not less than $10.95. Bear in mind, if you please, too, that this work — 1\^\% great success — is but 
the preliminary work. All the disadvantages of organization and initiation had to be contended 
with. Now, that the work has been so favorably commenced, its progress nnder the management 
of the same heads and hands would be a still higher success. So I conclude that one of the thinos 
NBCESSABT is, or would be if possible, a continuance of these efficient public servants in office. 
The question is, can such be hoped for? Or, is it possible that so efficient and good a class of men 
can be found to fill their places ? 

I regret exceedingly that politicians, under a gross misapprehension of the facts, have thought 
it necessary not only to assail our common school system, but the efficient Superintendents who 
have labored so earnestly and efficiently to inaugurate it under the law. 

After careful inquiry, I have yet to hear of any authentic proof of the charges so recklessly 
made against Superintendents. All moneys prove to have been faithfully applied under the law, 
resulting, as stated, most favorably to tiie special interests of the country. When the whole field 
of action shall have been carefully scanned and well understood,' the verdict presented by an ap- 
preciative public sentiment will be, *'Well done, good and faithful servants." 

I am gratified to know that so full a measure of earnest administrative and executive ability 
has been employed. The necessity is for its continuance and increase. 
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. The other thtng needed is a large amoant of material resources— dollars and cents. This ba« 
been and is lacking ; and ought to be supplied. It is a mistake of overgrown proportions that 
money appropriated by a State, the GoTernment, or an individual, for the purposes of education is 
an investment without adequate return. It is better than stock invested in first-class bank or 
railroad incorporations. And why ? Because, in adding to the value of the citiien, as a man or 
woman, it adds a high current value to the Government or State. 

It is said that every man has his price. That is, that he can be bought for a fixed price. How- 
ever that may be, I am safe in asserting that every man and woman in the country has a fixed 
definite value ; and its grade depends upon the measure of scientific, literary and practical knowl- 
edge possessed or acquired. The man or woman without educated training is, as a machine, fixed 
at a low nominal value. Worth to him or herself and to others, a few dollars, perhaps not ex- 
ceeding one hundred per annum ; but one with high practical educated training is worth even 
thousands of do^lsrs per annum. To possess this high value is, of course, worth a liberal outlay. 
If yon buy a good house, a tract of highly productive soil, or a valuable piece of merchandise, 
you expect to pay a full and round price ; and you do so, readily ; even so, to secure a high and 
efficient system of education requires a liberal bestowal of dollars and cents ; and even then, I 
assure you, the bargain is a good one. Did you ever note the fact that the cheapest articles of 
apparel for the body, from head to foot, are those that cost a round price ? And that the dearest 
articles are those commonly called cheap ones ? 



University of Nashville. 



J. BERBIEN LINPSLKT, D>D., L.L.D., Chancellor. 
*«*♦ * ♦ * «♦ m « « 

Factjltt of the Momtoombrt Bbll Aoadbmt. 

M. S. SNOW, A. M., Principal of the High School and Professor of Latin. 

6E0BGB S. BLACKIE, A.M., M.D., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

A. D. WHARTON, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

F. N. JUDSON, A.. B., Professor of Gre^k. 

JOHN A. OWEN, Principal of the Grammar School. 

S. M. D. GLABK, A. M., Instructor in the Grammar School. 

A. DkCASTBO, a. M., Instructor in French. 

FaouIiTT or Law. 

EDWABD H. EAST, Chair of Equity Jurisprudence ; Equity Pleading and Practice. 

NATHANIEL BAXTER, Chair of Common Law, and specially 1st, Domestic Relations. 
2d, Torts. 3d, Law of Real and Personal Property. 4th, Bailments. 6th, Adminis- 
tration. 

JOHN C. THOMPSON, Chair of Common Law, and specially 1st, Pleading and Practice. 
2d, Evidence. 3d, Contracts. 4th, Commercial Law, including Negotiable and As- 
signable Paper, Partnership, Insurance. 6th, Common Carriers. 

JOHN H. CALLENDBB, M. D., Chair of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Faocltt of Mkdioims.) 

WILLIAM K. BOWLING, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. ' 
CHARLED K. WINSTON, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and 

Children. 
J. BERRIEN LIND^LBT, M. B., Professor of Chemistry, and Dean of the Faculty. 
WILLIAM T. BRIG(>S, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
'THOMAS L. MADDIN, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. 
WILLIAM L. NICHOL, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, and Diseases of the Chest. 
JOHN H. CALLENDER, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
THOMAS B. BUCHANAN, M. D., Profeasor of Anatomy. 
TAN S. LINDSLET, M. D., Professor of Surgical Anatomy. 
HENRY M. COMPTON, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Number in attendance last year in Preparatory Course, - - • - . . IfiC 
«• " " «« " Medical Course, , - - . . r - 201 
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If tiAiber of (^rftdntes last year in Medical Coarse . -- -71 

Volnmeg In Libraries, over - ----.----. - 10,000 
Value of Apparatus, above -----.,----.- (I5,0r0 

" •• Grounds and Buildlnfcs, $167,000 

Ileligi(>nR Denomination, none. 

First President, JOSEPH PRIESTLT, D. D., Founded in 1784, as Davidson Academy. 

t Normal and IThkolooical Collbos, Nash villi, TiNKcasEB. 

Name of President, D. W. PHILLIPS. 

Names of Professors, J. H. MAGEK, J. W. MU8B, J. A. STUBBS. 

Number in attendance last year in College Course, ..-....£0 
(< <t Preparatory Course, ----.----. ifl) 

" •• Theological Course, -- -Sft 

** " Law Course, ----.----.-. 00 

** *♦ Medical Course, ............00 

** *♦ Normal Course, 30 

Number of Graduates, since foundation of Institution, In College Course, 

•' " '• in Theological Course, -..-.--. 00 

** *' '• in Normal Course, ........ qo 

Number of Graduates, last year, in College, ....... -00 

*' *• •• in Theological Course .-.-•-.. 00 

*• ♦* •• in Normal Course, 00 

Number of Volumes in Library, 010 

Value of Buildings and Grounds. They have cost about .... |12,00l 

Religious Denomination, Baptist. 

Name of first President, D. W. PHILLIPS. 

Date of foundation, 1866. 
The school has been in operation two year* before the present. Seven theological students who 
have been tliere are now teaching and preaching. There are at least five others now teaching. 
Present teachers in addition to President, areBEV. A. J. GUSHING and MISS E. H. SMITH. 



Sununary Statement in Regard to the Nashville Pnblic Schools. 



Nashville Public Schools. — The following is a summary of the statistics 
of these schools for the scholastic year ending June 80, 1869: 

White Schools. 
No. enrolled, 2,872; Average No. belonging, 2,154; Per centage of attendance on average No. 

belonging, 93.3. 

Colored Schools. 
No. enrolled, 2,185 ) Average No. belonging, 1,104 ; Per centage of attendance on average No. 
belonging, 89. 

O racing of the Schootii. — At the commencement of the scholastic year of 18G6-7, the schools were 
graded. In the Grammar schools, there are eight grades, the first being to the lowest. In the 
High Schools, tlu*re three classes, called, respectively, Junior Middle and Senior. The tim«- ds- 
votfd to the studies of each grade and class, is generally one year, so that a pupil that enters 
the first grade, at tiie age of six years, and passes all the examinations for promotion to higher 
grades, will graduate at the High School, at the age of 17 years. When practicable, the pupils 
in each grade are divided into three classes—those of nearly equal scholarship being put in the 
same cla^s. Sometimes. the pupils in tlie first, or highest class, pass over ttco gradeH ino/((^ year. 
An effort is alwayt* made to have the grading so close that the progress of pupils of good capaci- 
ty, is not retarded by those having dull and sluggish intellects. 

E.raininafwfh'^. — At the end of each school muuth, there are written and oral examinations of 
all the grades. In the higher grades, the examinations are, for the most part, written. At the 
end of each school year, there are examinations tor determining the gradt^s of the pupils for the 
following year. In the different schools, the pupils of the same grade, have the same questions 
submitted to them, so tliat the schools may be compared with each other in the matter of scholar- 
ship. After the examination papers have been carefully overlooked, and the percentage of each 
determine'!, the proper classification for the next year can bo ascertained. 

Course of Studi/. — By r ference to the Course of Study, it may be seen that the standard of 
scholarnhip in these schools, is as high as that fixed for the schools of much older cities, in whiub 
systems of public schools have been in operation for many ye^rs. Pupils are not advHncd in 
grade, unless they pass a creditable examination on the Htudies of the grade to which they belong. 
In this matter, no favoritism is shown to any one. The rich and the poor are judged by precise- 
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S' the same rules. In the lower grades, pupils are required to answer 80 per cent, of the qnes- 
onB proposed for examination, as a condition of ^'passing grade.** In the different schools, these 
qneetions are the same for like grades. 

We ha^ve given the full course of study for the first six grades. Those who would like to exam- 
ine this course of study, can apply to the Superintendent for complete copy. Under each grade, 
there are ^'directions to teachers,** in reference to methods of instruction. These directions are of 
interest to teachers. 

FIRST QBADE. 

Reading. — From Blackboard, Cards, and Primer. 

Spelling. — All words used in reading lessons, words in which each letter represents a simple 
elementary sound, are to be spelled by sound as well as by letter. 

Arithmetic.— Reading and writing numbers, in the Arabic Notation, to 100, and in the Roman 
Notation, to 20; Addition and Subtraction taught by means of the Numeral Frame and objects, 
till the child can perform rapidly and accurately the various examples that may be made by 
combining the numbers from one to 6, inclusive, and in amounts not exceeding 50. Counting to 
lOO. • 

Tenting and Writing. — All the ppelling lessons, and such of the reading lessons as the teach- 
ler may assign, shall be printed or written on the slate. 

Physical Exercises. — Not less than six times a day, each exercise being from three to fiv© 
minutes. 

Drawing on the slate; combinations with four lines, and imitation of simple forms, letters, 
figures, etc. 

Singing, three or four times a day; each exercise from three to five minutes. 

Oral Lessons on domestic animals, and on common objects, with reference to their form, size, 
color, weight, and more observable properties; "First Step,*' lessons on color, as given in 
**Sheldon'8 Manual of Elementary Instruction." 

Morals and manners. 

SECOND QBADE. 

Seading and Spelling. — First Reader read and reviewed, with particular attention to punctua- 
tion. Daily drill on the sounds of letters. 

Arithmetic. — Reading and wf iting numbers in the Arabic Notation, to 1000, and in the Roman, 
to 100. Addition and Subtraction taught so that the pupils can perform rapidly and accurately 
the various examples that may be made for combining numbers from 1 to 100, inclusive, and in 
amounts not exceeding 500. 

Wiping.— The children shall be taught to make the script letters and to write on their slatee, 
all the words in their spelling lessons. 

Drawing.— The drawing of vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines shall be taught; the square, 
the rectangle, and figures composed of these figures. The pupils are to be encourged to build 
up designs of their own. Two or more exercises a day. 

Composition. — Writing down of such simple sentences as are formed orally by the pupils, with 
careful attention to the sn^llingof the words employed, the use of the period, and tne legibility 
of the writing; to be macfe a daily exercise. 

Singing. 

Physical Exercises. — ^Not less than five times a day, each exercise being from three to five 
minutes. 

Oral Instruction. — Lessons on tints and shades; primary and secondary colors distinguished; 
animals — the elephant, camel, lion, tiger, eagle, monkey, gorilla, bear, whale, rhinoceros, 
ostrich, wolf, walrus, divisions of time and their names; plants and vegetables: the three king- 
doms of nature. 

Morals and manners, 

THIBD QBADE. 

Reading and SpeWiiigr.— Second Reader read and reviewed, with strict attention to definitions, 
punctuation and illustrations; spelling by sound and by letter all the words in the reading les- 
sons, and by letter, the words in the Primary Speller. 

^n^A/ne^ic.— Notation and Numeration completed; review of the Second Grade Course;- 
Multiplication and Division so taught that the pupil can multiply and divide by all numbers,, 
from 1 to 15, inclusive; Juvenile Mental Arithmetic commenced and completed ; daily exer- 
cises in addition, substraction, multiplication, and division ; reading and writing proj)er frac- 
tions, having for denominators the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

PFn^ing.— Making of the small and capital letters in the script form, with particular atten- 
tion to the slope, the manner of holding the pencil, and the proper forms of^the letters. At 
least one exercise each day. 

2>raun?igf.— Review of the Second Grade Course; Demcker's Drawing, Part III, (for the teach- 
er only). Lessons from Drawing Cards, that may be accessible to the tesacher , drawing of sim,- 
ple maps ; the idea of form and arrangement developed by requiring pupils to have all slate 
exercises neatly executed and arranged. At least one exercise each day. 

Composition. — A daily and systematic drill in the construction of the simple sentence, with 
particular attention to punctuation and spelling. 

Siring. 

First Lessons in Geography and Local History. — Lessons on place or position, beginuina 
with maps, drawn by tne teacher, of the school ground and the school-room ; the points of 
Uie compass explained, and their use pointed out ; the term sccUe fully explained, and its use 
pointed out in the construction, by the children, of simple maps of such rooms yards, 
grounds, &c., as they are familiar with ; the idea of distance, developed by the measurmg of 
rods, and bv references to known distances ; an outline map of Tennessee to be drawn, in 
which the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, the Cumberland mountains, the lines of railway. 
and ten important towns, are located; productions, climate, and system of drainage, treated 
of; the more important and interesting facts in the history of the State, to be dwelt upon till 
Uie childrep are familiar with them ; brief biographical sketches of its most distinguished 
public men. First lessons in Geography commenced and completed. 

Physical Exercises.— From three to four minutes at a time, and not less than four times a day. 

llA 
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Oral Instnutum. — ^Trades, tools, and materials ; classification of animals ; lessons on. famili 
ar objects, such as water, sugar, broad, orange, cork, sponge, cotton, etc. 
Morals and Manners, 

FOUBTH aBADE. 

Reading and SpeUing. -^F'lrst half of Third Reader read and reviewed, with strict attention to 
definitions, punctuations, and illustrations ; spelling by sound and by letter h11 the words in 
tlie reading lessons from the Speller t(f such limit as is hereafter assigned. See the Text* 
books for each grade, and the studies for each grade as they are indicated by the books used. 

Arithmetic— Sisite arithmetic to division of fractions. Mental Arithmetic to Tables. 

Wnting. — Writing, with ink, the first two numbers of the series of copy books. 

Drawing .—Review of the Third Grade course ; sketches of rectangular and spherical solids; 
drawing of simple objects in the school -room, such as books, call-bells, chairs, desks, etc.; let* 
sons in drawing, as found in Demcker's Drawing, Part IV., or Bartholomew's Drawing Bool^ 
No. 2. 

Cbmpo8i/<on.— Brief and daily exercises in writing on subjects about which the pupils haw 
been studying, or upon subjects that have been considered in the oral lessons, witn particaUr 
attention to the correction of all errors in spelling, punctuation* penmanship, tne use of capi* 
tals, etc. 

Singing, 

Geography. —Beview of the Third Grade Course ; first half of the Primary Geography, with 
map arawing ; brief sketches of places of great historical, or commerciid interest. 

Phusical Exercises.— Fioxn three to four mmutes at a time, and not less than ioxxr times a day. 

Declamations and Recitations, 

Oral Instructions. — Review of the lessons in. the preceding grades ; weights and measures; 
simple facts in Geometry, similar to those in the first halt of Hill's First Lessons in Geom* 
etry. 

PIPTH GRADE. 

Reading and Spelling,— Third Reaaer completed, with strict attention to spelling, definitions, 
punctuation, illustrations, and the analyses, in the pupil's own language, of the reading les* 
sons ; spelling and defining of words from Speller, and selected words from lessons m tin 
study or the grade. 

Arithmetic.— Slaie Arithmetic through the book ; Mental Arithmetic to division of fraction! 
by integers. 

Writing. — The third and fourth numbers of the series of copy books. 

JDraioi'nsr.— -Review of the Fourth Grade Course ; lessons in drawing as found in Demcker's 
Drawing,'PartV., or Bartholomew's Drawing Book No. 3; drawing of simple objects placed 
before the pupils. 

Oompo8ition.—The same as in Fourth Grade ; written sketches upon sabjects to which the 
attention of the pupil has been directed. 

Singing. 

Geography.— "Pnm&ry Geography completed and reviewed, with n)ap drawing and oonverst* 
tional lessons. 

Physical Exercises,— From three to four minutes at a time, and not less than three times a 
day. 

Veclamations and ReMfations, 

Oral /ns</t«;«on.— Biographical sketches of Washington, Franklin, Plato, Geesar, Peter the 
Great, and Newton ; lessons on air and water; on the parts of speech and their ofiBcea ; les- 
sons on hygiene ; Hill's First Lessons in Geometry completed. 

SIXTH QBADE. 

Reading and Spelling.— First half of Fourth Reader, with strict attention to spelling, punctu- 
ation, elementary sounds, definitions, illustrations, and analyses, in the pupil's own language, 
of the reading lessons ; spelling and defining of words from Speller, ana selected words from 
the lessons oi the grade. 

Arithmetic. — Slate Arithmetic to Reduction, with daily drill in making rapid computatioiu; 
Hental Arithmetic throu};h partnership. 

Drawing. — Review of fifth grade coures; drawing lessons, as found in Demcker's Drawing, part 
YI, or Bartholomew's Drawing Books, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Writing. — The copy book to be selected by the teacher of penmanship. 

Composition. — Same as in fifth grade*; transposition of such reading lessons as are in poetry, in* 
to prose ; writing of letters ; particular attention to be paid to all written exercises ; daily 
exercises. 

Geography.— hocalt Physical, and Commercial Geography of North America and the West In- 
dies ; Map of North America, with its political divisions, drawn fh>m memory, and the location, 
in the same, of the fifteen largeHt cities, the five largest rivers and their principal branches and 
the principal mountain ranges; brief historical sketches of each country, and its more impor- 
tant cities iind towns; outline map of the United States in sections, and as a whole, drawn from 
memory ; the location and description of thn twenty If.rj^est cities, and the principal naviipabli 
rivers, rontosof travel, and places of historical and general interest; the globe used to illustrate 
the subjects of latitude and longitude ; the latitude and longitudes of a few important points and 
places to be learned, and those of others to be obtained (approximately) by means of the popil*f 
knowledge of local geography ; the pupil's knowledge of the latitudes and lougitades of plac<>e to 
be us'jd in judging of their diitancf3S fr<>m each other. I 

G-amnar. — To Syntax ; oral and written analyses of sentences found in the text-book, ando 
selected Hentences from the Reader and the compositions of the pupils. 

Phydcal Exercises. — From three to four minutes at a time, and not less than three times sdaj 

D'jCfa'ni^ioni and recit^tiani. 

Oral Instruction. — Lessons on different forms of governments, with examples of each ; State 
governments and the government of the United States. Courts of Justice ; coats of arms of Toii- 
nessee and the United States; historical sketches. Mohammed, Napoleon, Cromwell; the nas of 
the scale of equal parts taught in the determination of distances and areas bj plotting. 
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BUVBNTH AND BIGHTH QBAPBS. 

In these grades, the subjects of study in the preceding grades aw completed, and the pupil it 
prepared for entering the High School. 

High Schools. — Inasmuch as the schools hare been in operation but for a short time, and as all 
pupils are requird to pass fair examinations for promotion to higher grades and classes, the num- 
ber in attendHnce at the High School, is small. The number enrolled during the past year, was 
113, and of this number about 6U belonged to the Eighth Grade of the Grammar schools. The 
pupils of this grade are, for the present, taught by the teachers of the High School. 

At the close of the last scholastic year, there was '.a graduating class ,of six. In the opinion of 
competent and disinterested judges, the members of this class acquitted themselres at the closing 
exercises of the school, with much credit. Their examination papers, now on file in the Superin- 
tendent's oitice, est blish their scholarship beyond all question. 

At present, (October, 1869,) the graduating class numbers 13 pupils. 

Colored Schools. — The pupils in these schools are also making commendable progress. Host of 
the pupils in these schools, belong to the lower grades. Nearly all of them are found in the first 
four grades. There is a small class in the Jifth Grade. 
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CIVIL DISTRICT SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



EAST TENNESSEE. 
ANDERSON. 



DUt. Name and P. 0, Address. 

1 J Harris Cox, clerk, Wallace's X 

Beads 

1 Wm Petree, Wallace's X Roads 

2 Wm Wallace, dlerk, do 
2 Henry Clear, do 
2 D W Ridenour, do 
2 Nicholas Oibbs, do 
8 Arnel Taylor, Clinton 

8 L D Brown, Wallace's X Roads 

4 Atwood Yosmus, clerk, Clinton 

4 Wm Tilleny, Wilson's P O 

4 John Black, do 

4 James Messamore, do 

4 JAG Brown, do 

6 John C Slover, clerk, Ross P 

6 F L Powell, Coal Creek 

6 Wm Leach, do 

6 G D Powell, Ross P 

6 W W Wallace, clerk, Clinton 

6 Elgah Adkins, do 



DUt, Name and P. 0. Addresi. 

6 Wm S Farmer, Clinton, 

7 Levi Braden, clerk, Fairview 
7 Hiram Hoskins, do 

7 Larkin Hackworth, do 

8 George W Leath, clerk, Clinton 

9 Mahlon Hibbs, Robertsyille 

8 Pleasant M Freels, do 

9 Henry Halloway, clerk, Scarbroagh's 
9 E C Scarbrough, clerk, do 

9 J C Crawford, do 

9 Leroy Danaway, do 

10 John E White, clerk, Clinton 

10 Duncan McKee, do 

10 Charles Phillips, do 

11 Oliver Hoskins, clerk, do 

11 Isaac Williams, do 

12 Henry P Farmer, clerk, Clinton 
12 Richard Webb, do 
12 John A McKamy, do 



BLEDSOE. 



Diet Name and P, 0, Addrees. 
1 T J Grifl&th, Boberson's X Roads 

1 John Hale, do 
IOC Beach, Pikeville 

2 George Frasier, do 
2 James A Sluder, do 

2 John P White, Orme's Store 
2 William Hale, do 

8 Isaac N Thurman, do 
8 John Hamilton, do 
4 James Lawson, do 

4 Preston Hoge, do 



Diet Name and P. 0. Address. 

4 Thomas Burdit, Orme*s Store 

5 Thomas Hall, Pikeville 

5 J J Hall, do 

6 L J Lowry, do 
6 John Frazier, do 
6 Aquilla Farmer, do 

6 John B Thomas, Pikeville 

7 AM Anderson, do 
TAR Thurman, do 

7 J C Harvey, do 

8 Peter Smith, Pitt's X Boads 
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BLEDSOE— (CoNTiNUJCD.) 



JXaU Name a$td P. 0- Address, 

8 Wm Stout, Pitt's X Roads 

8 Stephen Alexander, Pitts' X Roads 

9 J B Johnson, Robeson's X Roads 
9 A J Bowman, Stephen's Chapel 

19 James M Hixon, do 

10 Wm Thurman, Pikeville 



DisU Name and P. 0, Address, 

10 Bird Henderson, Pikeyille 

10 George Burdit^ do 

11 Isaac Welch, Fillmore 

11 David McWilliams, Fillmore 
H J L Hoge, do 



BLOUNT. 



JHsU 



Name and P, Address. 



1 John Garner, Brick Mill 

1 Daniel Brewer, ** 

1 John Ross, ^* 

1 James Tallen, . " 

2 F F Fulkerson, Morganton 
2 Hugh Eakin, do 

2 H Hammondton, do , 

8 W V Griffits, Unittia 

8 Johnson Jones, do 

8 William Phillips, do 

4 RF Walker, do 

4 JO Jones, do 

4 Joseph Mathes, do 

6 T J Robinson, Friendsyille . 

6 John Jones, do 

6 T Baldwin, do 

6 J P Chapman, do 

6 S H Gault, Maryville 

6 S McCummon, do 

6 M Cochran, do 

7 S H Hiriton, do 
7 Joseph Kagly, do 
7AM Emmett, do 

7 E Carpenter, do 

8 S F Bell, do 
8 O Miller, do 
8 Jas liaulston, do 
8 J M Scott, do 
8 P Raulsion, do 
8 M McConnell, do 
8 N McConnell, do 
8 S < lemens, do 

8 G C Capp, do 

9 C C Cowan, Maryville 
9 Alex Eagleton, do 

9 Ed Kidd, do 

9 Al X Bartlett, do 

17 A D Sanders, do 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0, Address. 



10 J Mead, Louisyille, 
10 F Ferguson, do 
10 W Anderson, do 

10 A Love, do 

11 H T Linginfelter, Rockford 
11 Rich Lebow, do 

11 Mil us Hooper, do 

11 J F Cochcran, do 

12 J P Hook, do 
W A Hunter, do 
John Beal, do 
S Flannigan, Ellajoy, 



12 
12 
18 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

IH 

17 
17 
17 



Robt Pickens, do 
J H Boyd, do 

W E Davis, do 

C Dunlap, do 

W Hafly, do 

John Garretl, Gamble's Store 
Thos Broady, do 

Jas Walker, do 

James Henry, do 

A M Smith, do 

A Waters, do 

H Tipton, Tuckaleechee 
bdbt Emmett, do 
W Myers, do 

Elijah Emmett, do 
F M Snyder, do 

Jas Mcv ampbell, do 
John Oliver, Cade's Cove 
Will Lawson, do 

Calvin Post, do 

A B Burchfleld, do 

J B Gregory, do 

James Harrison, Ghilhowee 
Jesse Carr, do 

John Ghormley, do 



BRADLEY. 



Dist. Name and P. 0. Address, 

1 Wm L Cate, clerk, Chatata 
1 Wm Pursley, do 

1 A J Carson, do 



Dist Name* and P. 0. Address, 

8 Jesse Wood, clerk, Charleston 

9 W P Edds, clerk, do 
9 Wm Duncan, do 
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BR4IIDLET (CovTuruED.) 



IMsi, Name and If, 0, Address, 

2 W B Ballenger, clerk, Cleveland 

3 Wm Smith, clerk, do 

4 TO Maroon, clevk, do 
4 W B Cowan, do 
4 ART Hambright, do 
6 Gilmore Randolph, clerk, do 
6 G. W Hunt, do 
6 John W Bamsey, do 
6 James Ware, tio 

6 M W Legg, do 

7 John Sweviy, do 
7 M Kebler, clerk, do 



Dist 



Name and P, 0. Address, 



9 Henry McKinney, Charleston 

10 R A Johnson, clerk, Cley eland 

10 J M Thompson, do 

10 AJHinkle, do 

11 Enoch Ashley, clerk, do 
11 A Price, do 

11 P Johnson, do 

12 SB Thatch, clerk, do 
12 E Huffim, do 

12 A P Miller, do 

13 S H Taylor, clerk, do 
18 J Z Davidson, do 



IHsU 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



CARTER. 



6 J M Rangd, Elizabethton 

6 "Wm Cooper, do 

5 Wm M McKeehen, Cave Spring 

5 PP Williams, do 

John Ellis, Johnson's Depot 
Wm Phillips, do 

Wm D O'Brien, Limestone Cove 
Wilson McKenney, do 

2 Wm M Julian, Roan Mountain 

2 G W Buck, do 

Jesse White, do 

Benjamin T Cole, Elizabethton 
Nicholas Cajnpbell, do 
Campbell Buckless, do 
10 Thos E R Hunter, do 

9 AC Williams, do 



4 

4 

11 

11 



2 
10 
10 
10 



Dist 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



9 Jas Tyler, Elizabethton 

9 J L Bowers, do 

9 Isaac H Brown, do 

8 W C Emert, Carter's Depot - 

8 Jas Hughes, do 

8 B Cunningham, do 

1 A L Girdman, Dugger's Ferry 

1 H H Kinneck, do 

1 H C Race, do 

1 W L Lewis, do 

3 H H Ryder, Doe River Cove 

3 David Simerley, do 

7 Jas G Smith, Elizabethton. 

7 Jas I Angle, do 

7 Jas M Cameron do 



CAMPBELL— Not reported. 



CLAIBORNE. 



XHst, 



Name and P, 0, Address, 



1 Shelby Bennington, Speedwell 

1 Wm Thomas, do 

1 Calvin Teague, clerk, do 

2 James Lynch, do 
2 Joseph Ansmus, do 
2 D F Rodgers, clerk, do 
8 John A Thomas, do 
8 H C Kincaid, do 
8 Isaac Lane, clerk, " do 
4 Louis Chumbly, do 
4PM Oty, do 

4 Thomas Hawley, clerk, do 

5 John H Brooks, do 

6 Gideon Welch, do 

5 Amos Snavely, clerk, do 

6 {Sterling Walsh, do 
6TB Mason, do 
6 J W Buis, clerk, do 



Dist, Name and P, 0, Address, 



Richard Howerton, Speedwell 
~ do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



7 

7 Wm H Pierson, 

7 G W Smith, clerk, 

8 I C Davis, 
8 Claiborne Bartlett, 

8 T W Breeding, clerk, 

9 John M Woods, 
9 William Brown, clerk, do 

10 R G Yoakum, do 

10 James Hodges, do 

10 Granville Hodges, do 

11 F B Needham, do 
11 Charles Neely, do 

11 Wm Hollingsworth, elk, do 
12' Alex England do 

12 Valentine Myers, do 



12 John Goues, 



do 



OLXVI 



COCKE— Not reported. 



CUMBERLAND. 



Dist. Name and P. 0. Address. 

1 William Bairley, Crossviile 

1 Jerrel Woody do 

1 M W Morrow do 

2 J H Hedgoott, Pleasant Hill 
2 Cage Whitaker, do 

2 Jacob Hitshen, ^ do 

3 Martin Atkins, 'Crossviile 
8 Anderson Edmonds, do 

8 Busscl Brewer, do 

4 Walker Brown,- do 
4 William Parham, do 
4 Samuel Beaslej, do 
6 J J Dunbar, do 
6 John P Mullinix, do 



Dist. Name and p. O. Address. 

6 William Tabor, Crossviile 

5 LJ DeSabla, do 

6 Andy Low, do 
6 B MiUer, do 

6 Adams, do 

7 Levi Perkins, Hibbutsberg 
7 Anthony Smith, do 

7 H Hamby, do 

8 William Bristow, Grassy Cove- 
8 Elias Derosset, do 

8 W B Rush, do 

9 Thos Taylor, Rook wood, Roane co 
9 John Hodge, do 

9 James A Kindred, do 



FENTRESS. 



Dist. Name and P. 0. Address. 

1 Simon Hinds, Jamestown 

1 E W Bowden, do 

1 John Smith, Boatland 

2 Mathias Wright, Jamestown 
2 William Conatser, do 

2 J L Reagan, do 
8 Gh S Kington, do 
8 S D Albertson, do 

3 Jeremiah Wright, do 

4 Vardeman Hogue, Boatland 
4 John Stephens, do 

4 Esquire Richards, Jamestown 

5 W D Doss, do 

6 R Dowdy, Hale's Mil) 
6 G W Rich, do 

6 Reuben Harmon, Trairsville 

7 Young McFarland, Trairsville 



Dist. Name and P. U. Address- 

7 Jefferson Deshman, Trairsville 
J H Storie, 



do 



8 S H Pile, Jamestown 
8 John W Frogg, do 



9 


Allen Hall, do 


9 


S Ramsey, do 


9 


C Norris, do 


10 


J L Sewell, do 


10 


Jas C Norman do 


10 


J T Range, do 


10 


J L Sewell, do 


11 


J G Scroggin, Hale's Mill 


11 


H J Prior, do 


11 


R M Lmith, do 


12 


A Edwards, Jamestown 


12 


R M Anderson, do 



GRAINGER. 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



1 Joseph Brown, Morristown 

1 James Clark, do 

1 David S Noe, sr., clerk, Morristown 

2 JHMuthis. do 
2 Daniel Profit, do 
2 Ben Smith, clerk, do 
8 J B Chedester, Bean's Station 

8 George W Buts, do 

8 Rev. G G Taylor, elk, do- J' 

4 George H Grove, Rutledge 

4 James Cameron, do 

4 W C Wester, clerk, do 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 



8 C Mitchell, elk, Blain's X Roads 

9 William Phillips, Bean's Station 
9 Barton Lowe, Rutledge 

8 Wm M Goan, clerk, Bean's Station 

10 Benjamin Peck, Rutledge 

10 Henry Shepherd do 

10 Joseph Grigsby, clerk, Rutledge 

11 SB Epperson, Thorn Hill 
11 Colby Dalton, do 

11 A Dalton clerk, do 

12 David Dalton, Rutledge 
12 Henry Sturgeon, Rutledge 



CLxvn 



GRAINGER— (CoNTiNUBD.) 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



y 5 Henry E Cameron, do 

6 Calvin Clark, do 

6 A Cameron, clerk, do 

6 William C West, Tampico 

6 S West, do 

6 S K West, clerk, Tampico 

7 Samuel Stalsworth, do 
7 James N Davis, do 

7 James H Mitchell, clerk, Tampico 

8 Wm Greer, Blain s X Roads 
8 James Q Rentfro, do 



DisU Name and P, 0. Address. 

12 Wm Ford, clerk, Rutledge 

13 James H Starnes, Clear Spring 
18 R T Cabbage, do 

13 R F Mason, clerk, do 

14 J Burnett, Powder Spring Gap ^ 

14 Lea A Monroe, clerk, do 
lj4 Wm Sharp, clerk, do 

15 Fielding Hodges, Thorn Hill 
15 Reuben Holland, do 

15 Azariah Griffith, clerk, Rutledge 



GREENE. 



DisL 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



1 AS Johnson, clerk, Horse Creek 

1 B Williamson, do 

1 G A Smith, do 

] James Morrison, do 

* 1 Gt'orge Painter, do 

8 R B Darling, clerk, Caney Branch 

8 Thomas Neese, do 

8 WJLintz, do 

8 Eli Rader, do 

4 J L Cain, clerk, Warren sburg 

4 James Trobaugh, do 

4 E F Murray, do 

4 Alh'n Baker, do 

4 Reuben Bible, do 

6 Wm Easterly, Little Chucky 

6 J E Dyer, clerk, Bull's Gap 

6 John Rader, do 

6 Samuel McPherson, do 

7 G D Moore, clerk, Greene ville 
7 J G Weemes, do 

7 Farmer Williams, do 

8 James H Gass, do 
8 C Bible; do 
8 M Hartman, do 

8 Wm Grace, do 

9 Wm Temple, clerk, do 
9 J CBrannon, do 
9 James Wykle, do 
9 William McCord, do 

10 A B Ingersoll, clerk, do 

10 William Culver, do 

10 EWilhoit, do 

11 S S Bahb, clerk, do 
11 M S Baily do 
11 E Weemes, do 

11 Peter Myers, do 

12 James L Carter, clerk, do 
12 J E Eidwell, do 
12 L E Cox do 
12 James Gass, do 
14 D R Jewell, clerk, Home 
18 R V Moser, do 



DUt 



Name and P. 0, Address, 



2 Alexander J Harman, elk. Limestone 

Springs 

2 G W Emmert, do 

2 Thomas Brooks, do 

2 Vol Vanhuss, do 

15 W F Reser, clerk Rheatown 

16 Levi Pickering, do 
15 S C Shank?, do 

15 N E Crawford, do 

16 John M McCallum, elk, Greeneville 
16 J T (J MiSCaleb, do 

16 Abraham Haynes, do 

17 J K P Hall, clerk. Fall Branch 
17 John Shaw, do 

17 S H Baxter do 

17 J N Dykes, do 

17 A English, do 

17 D M Bright, do 

18 S Ennis, clerk. Limestone Springs 
18 M G Waddle, do 

18 WBKelley, do 

18 Gordon Taylor, do 

19 Jacob Richer, clerk, Midway 
19 Philip Sones, do 

19 Sylvan us^ Cobble, do 

20 Wm S McCollum, elk, Rheatown 
20 E D McCamis, do 

20 Klihu McNease, do 

21 James C Weemes, elk, Pilot Knob 
21 Enoch Walker, do 

21 James H Brown, do 

21 James Justice, clerk. Camp Creek 

22 Daniel Kennedy, do 
22 C Taylor, do 

22 John Snapp, do 

23 John B Fry, clerk, Blue Spring 

23 Rufus R Harman, do 
28 D K Gass, do 

24 Jas F Brayles, clerk, Greeneville 
24 Jas A Alexander, do 

24 Wm Bell, do 

25 John A Seneker, clerk Timber Ridge 



CLXvm 



GREENE— (Continued.) 



Dist. Name and P. 0» Address. 

13 David Morrow, Home 

13 J W Hannah, do 

14 Eli Marshall, clerk, Rheaiown 
14 William Ellis, do 

14 Juhu Remim, do 



Dist, N'nme and P, Address, 

26 J Waupler, Timber Ridge 

25 Rufus Bowers, do 

26 G H Shown, Rheatown Corporation 
26 Wm A McEeehan, Rheatown 

26 James McCurry, do 



HAMILTON— Not reported. 



HANCOCK— Not reported. 



HAWKINS— Not reported. 



JEFFERSON. 



Dist Name and P. 0. Address, 

1 Samuel McSpadden, clerk, Dan- 

dridge 

1 Mo8»'8 French, jr, Dandridge 

1 D T Dalton, do 

1 Wm French, do 

2 D W Rankin, M D., cl'k, Dandridge 
2 Alexander M Shadden, Flat Gap 

2 Uriah Bell, Dandridge 

2 James T Rankin, Flat Gap 

2 J H Biddle, M.D , Dandridge 

8 James Anderson Moore, elk, Dan- 
dridge 

3 A J Webb, Dandridge 

8 William H Burchfield, Dandridge 

8 WiUon; Burchfield, do 

8 James H Burchfield, do 

4 Silas M McGuire, elk do 
4 F M Hinkle, do 
4 Silas Henry, do 
4 John F Newman, do 
4 Michael T Branner, do 

4 D L Bettis, do 

5 Hon Wm H Eckel, clerk, do 

6 S S Goforth. do 
5 Thomas A Hill, Trion 

5 P J McGuire, Kansas 

5 William H Taylor, Lead Vale 

6 John M Meek, clk,Strawberry Plains 
6 W S Coile do 

6 James A Griifos, do 

6 William Hodges, do 

7 Mathew Wooten, clerk, New Market 
7 A J lialinger, do 

7 Wilson Ore do 

7 Obed Bates do 

8 Charles Houton, clerk, do 



Dist 



Name and P, O. Address, 



8 Wm B Caldwell, New Market 

8 Henry George, do 

9 Josi ah E Rankin, clerk. Mossy Creek 
9 Henry Hull, do 

9 James Rankin, do 

4 Thomas H Newman, do 

9 LA Brazelton, do 

10 N W Quarles, clerk, Talbot's Stat'n 

10 Willi»m A Howell, Panther Spring 

10 Rev J N Brooks, Talbot's Station 

10 John C Marshall, do 

10 Marion H Skeen, do 

10 John Bettis, do 

11 C B Staples, clerk, Morristown 
11 RC Black, do 

11 Joel Edmunds, do 

11 Moses Skeen, jr., do 
13 Capt W D Smith, elk, do 

12 A F Moser, do 

12 T A Davis, do 

13 C C Brown, clerk, do 

13 William Felknor, do 

14 Robert H McGhee, clk^ do 

14 Lewis Lane, do 

15 J A Bewley, clerk, Russellville 

16 E E Miller, do 
16 J Hays, do 

16 George Smith, clerk, Whitesburg 

16 Alfred Dooley, do 

17 Andrew Caldwell, Strawberry Pl'M 
] 7 Anderson Caldwell, do 

17 C Thornburg, do 

18 Joseph Brown, Morristown 
18 D A Neilson, M.D. do 

18 Chas A Lorett, do 



OLXIX 



JOHNSON. 



Dist Name and P. 0. Address, 

6 Wm B Smith, Butler 

6 Andrew Cable, do 

6 Isaac Rambo, ao 

6 Wm Howard, Pandora 

6 Wm B Stout, do 

6 R L Robinson, do 

7 J H Shown, Little Doe 
7 Jefferson Walker, do 

7 Robt Welsh, do 

8 L C Cro swhite, Shady 
8 S C Blevins, o 

8 Sampson Cole, do 

9 D Bumgardner, Trade 
9 Hugh Reece, do 
9 C £ Sehorn, do 
9 G W Madson, do 

10 John Duggar, Stump's Knob 



Dist 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



10 John Reece, Stump's Knob 

16 Solomon Younoe, do 

1 Wm Arrendille, Ward'B Iron Works 

1 John Stiffleotrut, do do 

1 J H Grace, do do 

1 J A Sutherland, do do 

2 R E Berry, Taylorsville 
2 T J Barry, do 

2 R L Wilson, do 

3 Wm Willon, do 

3 Godfrey Curd, do 
8 Calvin Tolivar, do 

4 John B Vaught, do 
4 Alfred Widby, do 
4 Wm C Arnold, do 
4 John R Gambill, do 



KKOX. 



That. 



Name and P. O. Address. 



1 Dr. S H Smith, Clerk, Knoxville 

1 Rev Thos W Humes, do 

1 John L Hudiburg, do 

2 Wm C Anderson, do 

1 James Henry, do 

2 Henry McCall, do 
8 W J M Maskall, clerk, do 

5 W E Meek, do 

4 T W Karnes, clerk, Gravesville 

4 B M Zackery, do . 

4 James Zackery, do 

4 H Clapp, do 

6 J H Mynatt, clerk, do 

5 Dr W A Rodgers, do 

6 P M Callison, do 

6 Wm Y Cox, clerk, Powell's Station 

6 J S Conner, do' 

6 R M Hall, Heiskell's Station 

6 W D Bittle, do 

7 Jackson Hunter, clerk, Knozville 
7 W B Hall, do 

7 J B Mynatt, do 

8 Wm Hall, Powell's Station 

8 James R Hanes, Powell's Station 

8 H R Brown, clerk, do 

8 John Waldran, do 

9 W E Hodgecock, clerk, Campbell 

[Station 

9 H D Estes, Campbell Station 

9 E Padget, do 

9 A A Pox, do 

10 W N Price, clerk. Concord Station 

10 R C Benham, do 

10 Henry Harvey, do 

10 T E Galbraith, do 

10 R McBath, clerk, Knoxville 

11 Jacob L Barger, do 



DUt 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



2 ^ P Hayes, Clerk 

2 G W Quartermus, 

2 J M Karns, 

1 Mathew Scott, 

2 Granville Eraser, clerk, 
2 Paul Gaudin, 

2 S H Davis, 

2 J E Caldwell, 

2 James Armstrong, 

3 James W Mai on y, clerk, 
3 Nathaniel B Williams 

3 Jas R Johnson, 

4 James Tarwater, 
4 Michael Rule, 

4 Wm H McCall, 

4 J L King, 

4 Mathew Anderson, 

4 Andrew Goddard, 

6 AW McMillan, clork, 

5 Jesse Burnett, 

6 ACBNichols, 



Knoxville 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



do 

6 W N White, do 

6 Campbell Munday, clerk, do 

6 G W Newman, Thorn Grove 

6 Philip Sherrod, do 

6 Alex Reeder, do 

6 ACE Call an, do 

7 Jno Armstrong, Knoxviile 
7 James Perry, da 

7 T W McMillan, clerk, Knoxville 

8 Geo M Carter, Koseberry 

8 Elkanah H Shipe, Roseberry 

8 P H Scruggs, clerk, do 

9 J. M Roberts, clerk, Knoxville 
9 Samuel D Leinart, Ball Camp 
9 J R McBath, do 

9 J T Wells, do 



OLZX 



IHtL 



Name and P. 0, Address. 



MEIG& 
Bist. 



1 Geo B Koberts, clerk, Limestone 

1 Owree Solomon, do 

1 W L Hutchison, do 

2 W C Grubb, clerk, Big Spring 
2 J W Williams, do 

2 J C Gate, do 

8 James A Denton, clerk, Good field 

8 Allen Perry, do 

8 James McClarney, do 

4 David Gennoe, clerk, Decatur 

4 Wm B Adams, do 

4 John Hunter, do 



Name and P. 0, Address. 



6 John L Baldwin, clerk, Hester Mills 

6 Wasmel Mo<»re, do 

5 James A Aikmao, do 

6 Dr E L Shipley, clerk, Sewee Mills 
6 James Howe, Hester Mills 

6 Wm Lockmiller, Sewee Mills 

7 Wm Gibboney, clerk, Sewee Mills 
7 Samuel Hatsell, do 

7 John Bay, Ten Mile Stand 

8 J J Wasson, clerk, Ten Mile Stand 
8 J M Hornsby, do 

8 A L McCain, do 



IHat. 



Name and P. 0. Address 



MONBOE. 
DisL 



Sweetwater 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Philadelphia 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Eve's Mills ' 
do 
do 



1 P T Butler, 

1 AD Luney, 

1 John Bicbardson, 

2 Joseph Sands, 
2 John Johnson, 

2 James Cunningham 

3 JMMagill. 
8 Bichard Hudson, 

3 G B Simpson, 

4 W N Purdy, 
4 Orville Cardin, 
4 J J Swanner, 
6 WW Kill, 
6 James Knox, 
6 David Bagains, 
6 J A MeSpadden, Madisonville 
6 Jacob Kinser, do 

6 B D Gillespie, do 

7 J G Wilson, do 
7 John Stakely, do 

7 Joseph White, do 

8 Joseph Ervin, Mount Vernon 
8 Alex Doharty, Jallappa 

8 C Orten, Mount Vernon 

9 J B Johnson, Morganton Blount Co 
9 John L Cline, Four Mile Branch 
9 Thomas True, Eve's Mills 

jO W W Porter, Madisonville 

lO SY Minnie, do 

jO AM Pearce, do 



Name and P. O. Address, 

11 SPHale, Madisonville 

11 Ed Hud^ens, do 

11 James H Worthy, do 

12 Edwin Hall, Madisonville 
12 Bussell Burchfield, do 

12 Noah Orton, do 
18 M J C Sloan, do 
la W Lafter, do 

13 M Kagle, do 

14 M F Johnson, Telico Plains 
14 B P Henderson, Bell Town 

14 T A Harrison,- do 
16 A B Young, Madisonville 

15 B J White, do 

16 James Giles, Ball Play 
16 WDBurris, do 

16 S P Bivins, / do 

17 Michael Harrison, Cittico 
17 JHMilligan, do 

17 E Delashmitt, do 

18 Ed Lee, Jalapa 
18 D E Harris, do 

18 J Denton, do 

19 Michael Beed, do 
19 John Vaughn, do 

19 Marion Tate, do 

20 Wiley Hampton', Tellico Plains 
20 E C Bivins, do 

20 A Bogers, do 



List. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



MOBGAN. 
DisU 



8 L S C Howard, Montgomery 

8 Absalom Potter, do 

8 Wm B Williams do 

1 John W Webster, Montgomery 

1 John C Jackson, do 

1 Mashak Stevens, do 

1 W H Williams, do 

2 Wm Eastridge, do 
2 C B Jones, do 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

2 Lindsley Cooper, Montgomery 

3 Frank Adkins, do 
3 Nathari Blake, do 

3 Levi Summers, do 
7 William Jones, do 

4 Sam'l Scott, Montgomery 
4 Jas McCart, do 

4 Beuben A Davis, do 



CLXXI 



M0RGAN-.(C0NTINUED.) 



Dut. Name and P, 0, Addreia. 

Kufus Jone^, 



6 B T Summer, 

6 Wm H Jones, 

6 A P Galloway, 

6 John Galloway, 



Montgomery 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Disi, Name and P. 0, Address,^ 

6 John Bowmer, Montgomery 

6 Jeflferson Lavender, do 

6 Wesley Hurst, do 

7 William Howard do 
7 William Williams, do 



McMINN. 



Dist. 



Nami ani P. 0. Address, 



1 Wm Buttrum, Mouse Greek 
1 A J Shelton, do 

1 A G Small, do 

2 Ceril Carpenter, 
2 James Shannon, 

2 Chrisley Foster, 

3 F M Barb, 
J N Brown, 
H Guthrie, 
Charles Guthrie, 
H Shultz, 



8 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
6 



do 
Athens 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Mouse Creek 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0. Add ess. 



9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
11 



Andrew Goforth, Calhoun 



J C Hill. 
J H Lowry, 
Jno Bogers 
E A Dodson, 
Isaac Pierce, 
Joseph Reed, 



do 

Riceville 
do 
do 
do 

Athens, 



Horace Phillips, Athens 
J D Lowry, Mouse Creek 

J A Lowry, do 

Alex Maxwell, do 

W A Fain, do 

6 G W Bogart, Athens 

6 Jno B Hamilton, do 

7 James Turner, do 
7 Andrew Turner, do 

7 J J Manker, do 

8 Thibfll Zigler, Riceville 
8 Mitchael Gaston, Athens 

8 Andrew Hutsell, do 

9 Sam Thomas, Calhoun 



11 

12 Wm "Chestnut, Cog Hill 

12 G M Bloom, Athens 

12 M P McBloom, Athens 

13 A J Bownine, Cog Hill 
18 WHCThompson, do 

13 BE Cass, do 

14 J C Turley, do 
14 Uriah Paine, do 
14 Wm Green, do 
16 C A Pickens, do 
16 J N Melton, do 
16 P M Long, Riceville 

16 A Marshman, Calhoun 

16 Jno Michael, do 

16 S H McWhirter, do 

17 ThosRWyatt, do 
17 Robt Love, do 
17 Wm McKnight, do 



MARION. 



IXsL 



Name and P, 0* Address. 



9 Lem Beene, Jasper 

9 J S Raulston, do 

1) B B Raulston, do 

10 J Harges, do 

10 P Bible, do 

10 Wm Gilliam do 

10 M V Coffilt, do 

10 W D RauUton, do 

11 J G Lankester, do 

11 H L W Raulston, Jasper 
HAW Harrin, do 

11 OB Berne, do 

11 J Bastick, do 

12 J P Knox, Tracy City 
12 P M Westmorland, do 
12 M C Pumion, do 

12 J Handlcy, do 

13 John Frater, clerk, Whitesides 
18 J S Watson, do 

18 JDKeef, do 



Dist. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



13 
13 
13 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 



James Riggle, Whitesides 
Hale. do 

James M Carroll, do 
Robt Smith, clerk, Jasper 



W Hall, do 

Jacob Ellis, do 

S A Rogens, clerk, do 
D V Dame, do 

7 EH Rogens, do 

8 G W Moore, clerk, ■( 
W G Burnett, Shell Mound 
G W Clause, do 
P L Daniel, clerk, Looney's Creek 
Wm Prince, do 
J C Yonge, clerk, Jasper 



8 
8 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
6 



B Aldei 



C Kingr>re, 

E P*Kelly, clerk, 

5 J M Bryyun, 

6 PAley, 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



OLXxn 



Dut 



Home and P. 0. Address. 



POLK. 
DUt, 



1 "Wm Cameron, Benton 

1 James Bradford, do 

1 Wm Hatcher, clerk, Benton 

2 Jasper Lillard, do 
2 John Scarborough, do 
2 J C Williamson, elk do 
SWF Fouts, Parksville 

5 Saunders Griffin, Parksville 
8 Dr W J Copeland elk do 
4 Wm Kirr, Cleveland 

4 Amos Ladd, do 

4 C Vl McClary, elk Cleveland 

6 Wm W Guinn, Higdons' Store 

5 R D Mitchell, do 
5 Jesse Kymer, elk do 



Name and P. 0, Address. 

6 Jesse Bucker, Broafd Shoals 

6 Tillman Hammonds, do 

6 Fred E Lindner elk do 

7 James M Runnion, Ducktown 
7 John G Houston, do 

7 Wm Ki,msey, elk do 

8 L H Pass more, do 
8 Jeremiah H Freeland, do 

8 S T Waters, clerk do 

9 0V Higdon, Benton 
9 Joseph Runnion, do 

9 J W Rymer, clerk, Benton 

10 Wm Cole, Ducktown 

10 Henry Zish, do 

10 Henry Jory, clerk, Ducktown 



JMsU 



Name and P. O. Address. 



RHEA. 
DisU 



1 W R S Thompson, Sulphur Springs 

1 Nicholas Long, do 

1 John Robinson, do 

2 Allen King, do 
2 James McCabe, do 
2 James H Pass, / do 

5 Samuel Ray, do 
8 Dr Cook, Washington 

8 Thomas Cunningham, Washington 

4 James Dorton Sulphur Springs 

4 Thomas Darwin, do 

4 J M Wheeler, do 

6 Louis Fe gu on, Washington 
6 Jacob Hamilton, do 



Name and P. O. Address. 



6 James A Darwin, Washington 

6 John Peterson, do 

6 Rev John Howard do 

6 Joseph Bro^n, do 

7 JacoD Byerly, Smith's X Roads 
7 William Enos, do 

7 Wm Shauer, do 

8 James Foster, do 
8 William Davis, do 
8 Wm L Humphrey, do 

10 Calvin Morgan, Sen do 

10 Elias Morgan, do 

10 James Butram, do 



ROANE — Sub-District Directors given, but those for Civil Districts not in- 
dicated. 



SCOTT— Same, 



SEQUATCHIE. 



DisU Name and P. 0. Address, 

1 David McWilliams, Fillmore 

1 J L Hoge, do 

1 Isaac Welch, do 

2 G W Walker, Dunlap 
2 Thos Carlton, do 

2 Jas W Tate, do 

8 'Joseph Davis, do 

8 C L Lewis, do 

8 William Brown, do 

4 William Johnson, do 

4 John M Heard, do 

4 F Deakins, do 



Dist. Name and P. 0. Address, 



5 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
7 



T J Hoodenpyle, Dunlap 



B L Bennett, do 

W E Anderson, do 

W M Bennett, do 

Isaac Hicks, do 

John B Layne, do 

N F Burnett, do 

7 Henry Peacock, do 

8 Byrd Clarke. do 
8 Wm McGlathlin, do 
8 Charles Moffitt, do 



SEVIER—Not reported. 



OLxxm 



SULLIVAN. 



JMsL 



Name and P. 0, Address^ 



1 J H Coward, Holston Furnace 

1 Jacob B £iumett, do 

1 T J Beidleman, ('I'k, do 

2 Christopher C Blevins, Bristol 

2 M W A Willoughby, cl'k, Bristol 

3 C E Warren, Holston Furnace 
8 Jonathan M Elkins, do 

8 Wm H CarVier, do 

4 Adam Thomas, Union 
4 Wm Hamilton, do 

4 Wm Thomas, do 
6 J O B Cloud, Blountville 
6 Wm K Yost, do 

5 James Seneker, do 

6 Lewis Leslie, Arcadia 
6 RPMullins, do 

6 J R Anderson, do 

6 Wm Stanbus, Blountyille 

6 Wm Stine, do 

6 John Houser, do 

6 "Wm Morton, cl'k, do 

6 Wm N Morton, Jr, do 

7 Noah Lady, cl'k. Edge worth 
7 A C Shipley, cl'k, do 

7 Robt E Moody, do 

7 John Hott, do 

8 Jacob Lattus, cl'k, Blountyille 
8 John Shipley, do 

8 Nathan Shipley do 

9 Henry Hughes, cPk do 
9 Hiram Hughes, cl'k do 
« A J Hall, cl'k, do 
9 A Q Smalling, do 
9 Jos Hodge, do 
9 R F Scott, do 
9 Valentine Emmett, do 

10 W H H Gains, cl'k, Arcadia 

10 John G Lynn, do 

10 John Q Edgeman, do 

10 Wesley F Hicks, do 

10 Thomas Fain, do 

10 Henry Hicks, do 

10 Jos Hetron, do 

11 John G Gott, cl'k, Eden's Ridge 
11 Nathan Shipley, Kingsport 
11 Jesse Burdwell, do 



Ditt Name and P. 0, Address, 

11 James Vance, Kingsport 

11 Jaihes Da vault, do 

11 S Richardson, do 

11 Calvin Combs, do 

11 David Hull, do 

11 M J Wood do 

12 James Lynn, cFk, do 
12 Dr Geo Fatten, do 

12 J no McKenie, do 

13 Geo Boyd, Eendrick^s Creek 
18 —Dillon, do 

13 Wm Carroll, do 

13 Geo Wexler, do 

13 Franklin Hunt, do 

18 Dulany Willard, do 

13 Elhert Easley, do 

13 P M Lisenbey, do 

1^ Timothy Easley, do 

13 Jno Hamilton Easley, do 

13 WmPDepew, do 

13 Jno P Stidmon, do 

14 Thos Shipley, do 
14 David Willard, do 

14 David P Hunt, cl'k, do 

16 Isaac W Fulkerson, Fall Branch 

15 EURatliff, do 
15 Isaac Stevens, cl'k, do 

15 John B Hunt. do 

16 Dandon H Shipley, do 
16 Eli A Keene, do 
15 Jno Conkin, do 
15 Noble M Carr, do 

15 Elisha Harbor, do 

16 Geo Moody, do 
16 Charles Duncan, do 
16 John Dolen, do 
16 John W Sells, c\% Union 
16 James J Cawood, do 

16 John Riley, do 

17 John Slack, Bristol, 
17 E D Rader, do 

17 Wm Robinson, do 

18 Stephen D Stewart, do 
18 Joshua S Hamilton, do 
18 Wm Hilton, Hilton's P 0. 



UNION. — Sub-District Directors reported, but those for Civil Districts not indi- 
cated. 

WASHINGTON. 



Dist. Name and P. 0, Addrest, 

1 Wm B Seaton, Braylsville 

1 Wm Willid, do 

1 I F Bell, do 

2 Wm Smiih, Jonesboro' 
2 David Ellis, Braylsville 
2 E West, Jonesboro' 



I Dial Name and P. 0, Addreta, 

t 

I 3 Enos Weizel, Freedom 

3 John H Payne, Mill Wood 

3 Alexander iCisk, Freedom 

4 Bell Young, Garber's Mills 
4 J G Hill, do 
4 L Garlen, do 



OLXklV 



WASHINGTON— (Continued.) 



Diat 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



4 C R Jones, Gkirber's Mills 
6 Dr W Heed, Mill Wood 

6 I F Brown, do 

5 KfV D A Thompson, Jonesboro' 

6 James A Smith, do 
. 6 Irenaeus Veichen, do 

6 Dr L H Lucker, do 

6 A Davenport, do 

6 James White, do 

7 B F Swingle, Swingleville 
7 Wm A White, do 

7 Wm Mclnturff, do 
SAM Jervis, Jonesboro* 

8 John Kibler,* do 
8 J T Cann, do 

8 John Waters, do 

9 G W Hickey, Johnson's Depot 
9 Isaac N Taylor, do 

10 D H Feathers, Jonesboro' 

10 J A Branscom, do 

10 Juhu D Reeves, Johnson's Depot 

10 Samuol 8 Shorfey, do 

11 E S Cox, Jonesboro' 
11 John Basket, do 

11 James S Beard, do 

12 Wm C Hale, Buffalo Ridge 
12 H D Hale, do 
12 T Smith, do 



DisL 



Name and P, O. Address, 



13 Dr J W Hartman, Cherry Groia 

13 J A Grubbs, do ^ 

13 Wilber Wells, Fall Branch 

13 J B Sherfey, Haws X Roads 

13 Nathan Shipey, Buffalo Ridge 

14 Jesse Bacon, Jonesboro' 
11 John C Basher, do 

14 S T Deal, do 

14 J P Hartman, do 

15 J F Grisham, do 

16 Dr M S Mahoney, do 

15 H Preswell, do 

16 S E Lyons, Freedom 
16 W H Cowan, do 
16 J J Kenedy, do 

16 Wm B Thompson, Jonesboro' 

17 D B Barkley, Freedom 

17 John Mahoney, Cherry Qfove 

17 W S Straine, Mill Wood 

17 W C Rogers, do 

18 LB Baloy, Swingleville 
18 J C Gills, do 

18 Isaac Gumn, do 

18 E Higgins, do 

18 Geo Fflson, do 

18 J L Rice, do 

18 John M Brown, do 



MIDDLE TENNESSEE 



BEDFORD. 



Name and P. O. Address. 

Samuel I^ Davidson, Beech Grove 

Jno IMioma-i, Wartrace 

Anthony Thomas do 

Willis Uipey, do 

Jno Srevens, Fairfield 

J A Couch, ■ do 

R A Coidwell, Shelbyville 

HC'Kiiinard, "Wartrace 

B F I'aniiel, do 

DW Skein, do 

J aiiti II Freeman, Bellbuckle 

Jno Thomas, do 

W D Murphy, do 

W N Bryant, Fosterville 

L T Eakin, Bell Buckle 

Jno Hart, Shelbyville 

Jno H Uice, do 

S H Roane, do 

Jno H IJrown, do 

Jas G Martin, do 

W H Wisi-ner, Sr., do 

G W Bounds, do 

J H Wheeler, do 



Nafne and P, O, Address, 

P B Moon, Poplin's X Roads 

Thos H Bell, Palmetto 

Allen Wade, do 

J W Maxwell, Union ville 

W H Hopkins, Poplin's X Roada 

G B Stevenson, Palmetto 

Samuel Budwell, do 

J W Coffee, Richmond 

Tbos PicKle, do 

Ja«4 L Adams, do 

J B McAdams, Shelbyville 

Benj Adams, do 

Benj Fatten, do 

J M Phillips, do 

Herbert Wiggins, do 

J J N D una way, do 

T H Morris, Flat Creek Store 

B F Wiggins, do do 

Jno Wilhoit, do do 

Nimrod Brown Shelbyville 

W C Jordon, do 

W H McFarlan do 

J R Floyd, Flat Creek btora 



CLXXV 

BEDFORD— (Continued.) 
Name and P, 0. Address, Name and P. 0. Address, 



I A Landis, Shelby ville 

J T Wheelhouse, do 

Q C Huton, do 

J A McLain, do 

T F Bullock, Rover 
N C Maxwell, do 



Wynn Bearden, Flat Creek Store 
E A Reagin, do do 

[larman Landis, Normandy 
Calvin Jenkins, do 

W A Landis, do 



CANNON. 



Narrie and P. 0. Address, 



Joseph Cirter, 
A Carter, 
John Basham, 
H S Taoiiison, 
SFH ys, 
John B andon, 
W Todd 
John Cook, 
Wm Byord, 
Wm Hail y, 
E G Davis, 



Ready ville 
do 
Woodbury, 
do 
do 
Readyville 
Bradyville 
do 
do 
do 



do 

Westy MoMahon, Woodbury 
B F Vinson, do 



Step'n'n Cook, 
J Tu.nr, 
T B M ^ars, 
A C Go if, 



do 

^do 
do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 
Wm Moore, Woodbury 
Thomas Smifh, do 

W G Lowram, do 

Norman Winnett, do 
D S Ford, do 

Wni Jones, do 

Robert (Jood, do 

Daniel Grizzel, do 

G G Melton, do 

S Cellors, do 

C B Odon, Auburn 

Joseph B gle, do 

Thomas Deavenport, Auburn 
J JS Cawthon, Bradyville 
H R C iwthon, do 
W A Clark, do 

Asa Todd, , do 



CHEATHAM— Not reported. 



COFFEE— -Not reported. 



DbEALB. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 
B Wright, Alexandria 
John Simpson, do 
Esquire Smith, do 
Fayette Wood, do 
William D G Carnes, Liberty 



John Beathel, 




do 


Isaac Cooper, 




do 


Sampson Ciatman, 




do 


M Stark, 




do 


Thomas Bass, 




do 


Esquire Overall, 




do 


William Robinson, 




do 


Georjje Turner, 




do 


H Erasure, 




do 


Esquire Ward, Smithsville 


F Poiter, 


do 




Cal. Canrrell, 


do 




John B Walker, 


do 




David Fisher, 


do 




TZ Jiilkins, 


do 




C Ad('0ck«., 


do 




John Pinegar, 


do 





Name and P. 0. Address, 
Levi Pinegar, Smithyille 
John Young, do 

H L Puckett, do 

A Lefever, do 

L G Love, • do 

John B Atwell, do 
L H Moore, do 

James Cantrell, do 
W W Foster, Smithville 
Jesse Cantrell, do 
W K Phillips, do 
N E Fraisure, do 
H M Fite, do 

Jnmes Page, do 

J D Taylor, do 

Arnold Coggin, do 
T P Jones, Alexandria 
Isaac Johnson, do 
James Baton, do 
A J Capleinger, Smithville 
William Williams, do 
James Lee, do 



OLXXVI 



DbEALB- 

Name and P, 0, Address. 
William Robinson, Liberty- 
William Griltb, do 
William Hays, do 
E C Hays, Smithville 
William Linsley, Smithville 
William Childers, do 
James Robinson, do 
P S Barry, Temperance Hall 



(Continued. ) 

Name and- P. 0, Address, 
J E Robinson, Temperance Hall 
Peter Stearns, do 

Sam Smith, Smithville 
John Close, do 
John Foster, do 
A T Jackson, Alexandria 
Levi !Nixon, do 

JB McCormac, do 



DICKSON. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



N T Robinson, clerk, Smeedsville 

F G Baker, Gillem Station 

Memory England, Smeedsville 

Wm B Bowen, elk, do 

James Graham, do 

Eli Wiley, do 

J L Edney, Burns' Station 

Mark Garton, do 

A H Spencer, elk, do 

James Davidson, clerk. Burns* Station 

William Brown, do 

C Spicer, do 

Robert Larkins, clerk, Charlotte 

Wm B McFarland, Smeedstville 

John A Baker, do 

Jacob Leech, clerk, Charlotte 

Allen Nesbit, do 

£ A Hicks, Smeedsville 

M G Dodson, Charlotte 

R M Baldwin, do 



Name and P, 0. Address, 



Geo W Highland, Ashland City, 

Cheatham countj 
WmE Williams, do do do 

Judge Jackson, do do do 

John Matlock, clerk, Charlotte 
M G Harris, do 

Thomas Stark, do 

G K Bone, clerk, do 

James Trotter, do 

A J Wallace, do 

H L Dickson, clerk, Gillem Station 
George Ragan, do 

J M Boze, do 

A B Shelton, do 

D E Balthrop, clerk, do 

William Pickett, do 

Giles Adams, do 

Fortner Freeman, do 

T T Thomp/on, clerk. White Bluff 
H M Hutton, do 

William D Oakley. do 



DAVIDSON. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 



R J Janriison, Secretary, Nashville 

Hon E Gary, Presid't, and others, do 

W C Buchanan, Donalson 

W G McMurry, do 

A Buchanan. do 

B F Williams, Smith's Springs 

8 Norvell, do 

Jon R Ellis, do 

H E Hagar, Nashville 

Tom Gleaves, do 

D Cocrill, do 

E P Grinstead, do 

Thos Harris, do 

Kph H Charlton, do 

Wm Austin, do 

J Austin, do 

W B Moore, do 

R W Smith, do 

W K Wier, do 

T M Ewbank, do 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



J S Bell, Nashville 

G W Spain, do 

J B Rains, do 

W G Smith, do 

W B Armstead, do 

S G Little, do 

G W Hubbard, Nashville 

Jas S Hull, do 

Jas Scott, do 

F A Campbell, do 

Geo Mayfield, do 

J W Rucker, do 

C H Hooper, do 

J B Kin^, do 

Ashley Kennedy, Nashville 

D W Phillips, do 

J F Robinson, do •• 

Thos McGavock, do 

W G Smith, Belleview 

E M Cullum, do 
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DAVIDSON— (Continued. ) 



Name and P. 0, Addreta, 

Hllahunt, Belleview 
Bush, Nashville 
Dodds, do 
McKinzie, do 
Dhander, do 
bright, do 
b i'astleraan, Nashyille, 
rt McLay, do 

b Gallimore, do 

Thompson, *do 

VIcKinnit, • do 

Swbank, do 

Prosser, Nashville 
I Carroll, do 
Tyler, do 

Shivers, Goodlettsville 
tinsoii, do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

8 S Draper, Goodlettsville 
D Corder, do 

Jas McGinnis, do 

W M Hobson, do 

Thos Uobson, do 

Francis Averille, do 
Jonas Shivers, do 

J H Jordan, Nashville 
H Holt, Jr, do 

Jas Underwood, do 
Jas H Johnson, do 
W A Night, do 
Abram Swarts, do 
W Curtis, 4o 

J W HowingtoD, do 
S J Watkins. do 



FRANKLIN. 



Name and P. 0. Address* 

^ Willirtms, Winchester 
?ir hippie, elk, do 
Hewlett, Decherd 
Gray, Winchester 
[ Gillespie, ^ do 
tter worth, cl'k*, do 



[ Matlock, 
McClure, 
»Iann, cl'k, 
. Larkin, 
ones, 

loseley, cVk, 
La^ierman 
lather. 



do 

Salem 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Winchester 
do 



iTilliams, cl'k, Salem 
/^iaeiuan, Marble Hill 
ray, do 

'ranee, cl'k, do 

e, Estill Springs 
it TuUahoma 
Gilbert, cl'k, TuUahoma 
bitwood, Decherd 
rd Corn, do 

ayne, cl'k, do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

Jno Hendley, Alto 

S J Kinnerley, Dechard 

D S Long, cl k, Alto 

W E Williams, Decherd 

Jno Looney, do 

Leut William9, cl'k, Decherd 

Josiah Williams, Winchester 

Jas Shook, do 

Ross Cowan, cl'k, do 

Amos Ganner, Anderson > 

Jno M Ake, do 

A S Bledsoe, cl'k do 

Jno R West, do 

Simpson J West, do • 

Jas Sells, cVk, do 

Thomas Shasteen, Winohesteri 

J R Overby do 

A Ray, cl'k, do 

J C Smith, TuUahoma 

G C Muse, do 

A S Simpson, cl'k, Winohe8ter»- 

Mack Crabtree do^ 

David Vaughn, do 

£ Foreshee, cl'k, do 



GILES. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

h Browning, Prospect 
Stanley, do 

Gilbert, cl'k do 
eagan. Bethel 
imonson, cl'k. Bethel 
^hitc, £>q, Hammond's Store 
HarrisuQ, do do 

'^arren, P M cl'k, do do 

2a 



Name and P. 0. Address. 



R C Reed, Bodenham 

R D Reed, do 

H B Logue, cl'k, do 

Thomas Maultsby, P M, Good Spring 

Alonzo Wilkinson, do 

S A Patterson, cl'k, do 

W A Malone, Pulaski 

Joseph Dunlap, do 
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GILES— (Continued.) 



Name and P. 0. Address, 
D G Anderson, crk, Pulaski 
Isaac Barker, do 

Carroll Marks, do 

Charles Kobinson, oFk, Pulaski 
J M Hardiinan, Bradshaw 
William Hardiman, do 
N A Murray, cl'k, do 
Willis H Blow, Esq, do 
John C Young, do 

S A J^arsons, cl'k, Pulaski 
John McMillion, do 

Wiley P Chapman, do 
Pecer Martin, cl'k, do 
W U Black, Esq, Buford 
James C Sanders, Esq, Buford 
David U Parsons, Pulaski 
Wm Cownover, Macella Falls, 

[Lawrence Countv 
Thomas Davis, Bunker Hill 



Name ana P. 0, Address, 
Thomas W Wilcoxen, Lynnville 
William Baker, cl'k, MtKsella Falls, 

[Lawrence Count; 
Dr D K Higdon, Lynnville 
Hen^y J Walker, Esq, Lynnville 
Joseph M Farmer, cl'k do 
D M Kincaid, Brick Church 
Andrew Roberts, do 

F P McMillion, cl'k, do 
William F Doggett, Carnesville 
Robert Erwin, do 

R W Pillow, cl'k, do 

T T Crowder, Bodenham 
Levf Reed, do 

Samuel F Collins, Parker's Store 
Francis M Rose, do 

Aaron V Allen, oPk| do 

Nicholas Grubbs, Bradshaw 
Monroe Smith, cl'k, Pisgah 



GRUJ^DY. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 
Wm Wintou, Altamont 



N B Sainer, 


do 


J Northart, 


do 


Jas Hobbs, 


do 


B Smart, 


do 


E H Smith, 


do 


J Patrick, 


do 


J H Mouton, 


do 


G W Layru, 


do 


G Sites, 


do 


Elisha Tate, 


do 


Jesse Parsons, 


do 



Name and P. 0. Address. 
J Scott, A E Coulson, Altamont 



Jas Meeks, 
H Sanders, 
Elijih Meeks, 
Jas Sartin, 
John Winton, 
John Lowrie, 
A K Layne, 
H Goodman, 
John Tipton, 
Wm H Hampton, 
J Tipton, 



do 
do 
do 
do- 
do 
do 
do 
do 
«lo 
do 
do 



HARDIN. 



Name and P 0, Address, 

Martin Hnggard, Clifton 
B F Thomas, do 

Nathan Dungan, do 
J R Pool, do 

Cyrus Alexander, Savannah 
G W Smith, Saltillo 
Thomap«K Hirst, Savannah 
Ben Deberry, do 

William Perkins, do 
John Kendall, d> 

G W Hamilton, do 

John Morris, do 

J N Giliis, do 

John Patterson, do 
D G McOarren, do 

James W Bennett, do 
W C Harris, do 

Thomas Massey, do 
Andrew Cole, do 

Thomas King, do 

Irwin White, do 



Name and P. O, Address. 



John Scott, Savannah 

Alexander Loots, do 
W S Bivins, do 

J C Courioe, Hamburg 
B Creen, do 

S T Morris, do 
W Aloe, Adams ville 
James Surratt, do 
Henry Petty, do 
Thumas Dodds, Saltillo 
James Wallis, do 
J H Hankins, do 
Metldy White, do 
Jame-( Reddin, do 
John Brazelton, do 
Granville Whitlow, Savannah 
Henry Rose, ic 

J A J Perry do 

J H McDonald, do 

Joseph Barlow, do 



CLXXIX 



HICKMAN. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

W H Puckett, Centreville 

H Clagett, do 

8 G Warren, do 

Win G D Boehms, Little Lot 

John Hines, Gentreyille 

J B Baird, Little Lot 

A W Younger, do 

Wm Reaves, do 

J G Anderson, do 

C L Gapps, do 

John Wadkins, Centreville 

Wm Region, Duck River 

S G Baker, do 

J H Erwin, do 

J W Tatum, Lick Creek 

D A Caldwell, do 

Levi Tidwell, do 

Jo Weemes, Burns' Station 

John P Beasley, Centreville 

J B Baird, Lick Creek 

J M Meacham, Pinewood 

Eli Wells, do 

Willis Booker, do 

Wm Montgomery, Vernon 

Wm Thompson, do 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

Wm Easley, Vernon 

Jackson Blackwell, Dunnington 

John Coleman, do 

Wm Blackwell, do 

John J Dockery, do 

Henry Sayres, Centreville 

8 Cothun, do 

J C Devore, Bastianville 

James Bates, do 

A Edwards, do 

John W M Fain, Centreville 

Peter Loneless, do 

T S Easley, do 

Pinkney Prince, do 

Rasmus Hiel, do 

S H Hames, do 

Jesse BriggSy do 

Jo Bond, do 

J S Warren, do 

John W Webb, Duck River 

V F Bibb, do 

M P Puckett, . do 

Wm Anderson, Bluff Point 

Richard Anderson, do 

G W Fowlkes, do 



HUMPHREYS— Not reported. 



JACKSON. — Sub-District Directors given, but those for Civil Ilistricts not in- 
dicated. 



LAWRENCE— Not reported. 



LINCOLN— Not reported. 



MACON. — Sub-District Directors given, but those for Civil Districts not indi- 
cated. 



MARSHALL. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 
B P Cooper, crk, Cornerville 
J A Edmonson, do 

B W McGaugh, do 

Jos McBride, cl'k, Leirisburg 
James Canire, do 

M N Kerr, do 

Mathew Dixon, ol'k, Catalpa GioTO 
Samuel Wakefield, do 

Isaiah Neanny, do 

John Gowden, oVk, do 

John Porter, Lewisburg 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

John P Calahan, Leirisburg 
Samuel Orr, cl'k, Belfast 
Jus W Bell, do 

H C Cannon, do 

R S Montgomery, cl'k, Palmetto 
T A Temple, do 

John D Logan, do 

W H McCord, cl k, Chapel Hill 
J D Uutton, do 

James H Hopper, do 

JaS'SBeasley, do 



CLXXX 



MARSHALL. 

yame and P, 0. Addrets, 

H Mardook, eVk, Caney Spring 
B C Hay, do 

B F Dodson, do 

J R T Ramsom, cl'k, do 
S W Raiuey, do 

Joel Shires, do 

J J Ownby, cVk, Berlin 
Wm Lavender, do 
Wm Cation, crk, Lewisburg 
Wm E Charlton, do 



— (Continued). 

Ndme and P, O. Address, 

James W Welch, Lewisburg 
H G Toung, ol'k. Moors ville 
J W Baty, do 

John Reding, do 

W H McConnell, cVk, Lewisburg 
Henry Edwards, do 

James Y Richardson, do 

W M Hopwood, cl'k, do 

M A Glenn, do 

James S Ewing ' do 



MAURY. 



^fame and P, 0. Address, 

J Fly. t S&i^ta Fe 
B Sewe% do 

J W Pagfe, cVk, do 
A Crawford, Williamsport 
J Love do 

N D Garner, cFk, do 



Columbia 
do 



S L Hardison, 

D D Hardison, 

W Fox; cl'k, do 

H Gillian, do 

J A Scribner, do 

A W Denham, cl'k, do 

J T Moore, do 

A Fleming, Fountain Creek 

F A Burke, cl'k, do 

J Dugger, CuUeoka 

J M Hogan, do 

T Whi-e, cl'k, do 

£ Logue, Columbia 



Name and P, 0. Address, 



J P Gilmer 

W N Murphey, cl'k, 

T C Notgra:?8, 

W D Mnthes, 

W M SuUwan, cl'k, 

P Gordon, 

J M Anoent, 

C A Douglass, cl'k, 

J B Frier son, 

A Hill, 

J Beard, cl'k, 

W A Scott, 

T d Faris, 

J N Swann 

J S Brooks, 

J P Thomason 

T A Harris, elk, 

W H English, Hampshire 

S H Cecil, Mount Pleasant 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Mount Pleasant 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



J M Goodloe, cl'k Mount Pleasant 

T J Dorsett, Williamsport 

H H Rasor do 

C C Barrett, cl,k, do 

S Fariss, Hampshire 

J F Jordan, do 

L A Grimes, cl'k, do 

D M Clanahan, do 

J H Dalton, do 

J T Bengham, cl'k, do 

J L Abredd, Williamsport 

M M Harris, do 

R Puckett, cl'k, do 

E J D Nail, Santa Fe 

M A Vestal, do 

W Jordon, elk, do 

P H Southall, Carter's Creek 

S R Alexander, do 

J W Morrow, cl'k, do 

J H Gregory, Duck River Station 

J J Mongrum, do do 

J M Witherspoon, cl'k. Buck River 

(Station 
T E Mahan, Columbia 

J P Spindle, do 

C C McEwen, cl'k, do 
W F l^oore, do 

F A Thompson,' Spring Hill 
E S Butler, cl'k, do 

T W Clark, Columbia 
M D Stephenson do 
S T Hardison, cl'k, do 



J W Dooley, 
S M Gillian, 
R Lisenby, ol'k, 
J F Harris, 
J A Stephens, 
T Boyd, ol'k, 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



MONTGOMERY. 
Name and P. O, Address. Name and P, O. Address, 



J B Eillebrew, Clarksville 

Finis Ewing do 

A H Ewing, Tait's Station 



Rev M G Carney, clerk, Peacher's Mills 
George Mims do 

James Evans do 



CLXXXI 



MONTGOMERY— .(Continued.) 



Name and P. O. Address. 

Wm Gowan, clerk, New Providence 

James L Rillebrew. Davis' Mills 

John Johnston do 

Dr J W Singleton, Jordan's Springs 

A J Wool ton do 

William Overton do 

Z Smith clerk, Port Royal 

Thomas Fry do 

J P Atkins, Clarksville 

N L Whitfield, clerk, ClarksviUe 

P A V Johnston do 

H Collier do 

S M Jackson, esq, clerk, New Providence 

Mather Small do 

R Bridgewater do 

R M Burchette, clerk, Oakwood 

S L Garrard do 

J P Howard, New Providence 

Squire Lowry, clerk, Woodlawn 

Ransom Morrow do 

Nathan Allen do 

J B Williams, sr, clerk, Clarksville 

S Heflin, Clarksville 

J H Patrick do 

J W Wilkerson, clerk do 

Thomas S Trigg do 



Name and P, 0. Address. 



W A Jackson 

William P Hume 

R W Humphrey 

J P Y Whitfield 

Thomas Adkins, clerk 

William P Atkins 

R L King 

Dr Alexander Smith, clerk 

William Wall 

Mack Brown 

Thomas Batson, clerk 

Z Batson 

T Rogers 

B C Felts, esq, clerk 

G H Swift 

T G Hargrove 

J W Foster, clerk 

William Channell 

F M Yarbrough 



Clarksville 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



A A Powers, clerk, Carbondale 



George R Outlaw 
Robert L Wickham 
John H Rye, clerk 
Jesse BHggett 
S A Nesbitt 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



OVERTON— Not reported. 



PERRY. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

John D Evans, Linden, 

Andrew Briley do 

A R Culp, clerk do 

John M Tinin do 

"W A Richardson- do 

A M Ham, clerk do 

G M Young do 

A D Smith do 

A W Coleman^ clerk do 

W M Daniel, Britt's Landing 

H N Cotham- do 

John Long, clerk do 

John Sharp, Linden 

John Fraley do 

G "W Kitrell, clerk. Linden . 

Thos Lewis do 

E H Craig do 



Name and P, 0, Address. 

E H Stone, Cootceville 
Nathan Cudd do 
Jonathan Buck do 
Thomas R Bullock, Cookeville 
Bryant Breeding do 

T B Bounds do 



A Name and P. 0. 'Address. 

B B Berry, clerk. Linden 

William Murry, Beardstown 

Joseph Bast on do 

J G Smith, clerk do 

John DufT, Lobleville 

G W Bangus do 

W N Baker, elk do 

Michel Pope, Linden 

J L Graves do 

Moses Alberson, elk, Linden 



James Rogers 
James Skelton 
A B Killpatrick, plk 
West Ward 
Brown Craig 
W T Evans, elk 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



PUTNAM. 

Name and P. 0. Address, 

P M Hyder Cookeville 

J 8 Hyder do 

J 8 Watson do 

Thomas Clouse do 

Isaac Bumbolow do 

Albert Horn do 



CLXXXII 



PUTNAM— 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



(Continued.) 

Name and P. O. Address, 



A J Lee, Poacher's 
Zacbariah Lee 
Nathan Welch 
John A Reynolds 
Sandford Stamps 
James Rector 
Jesse Barnes 
William. Rippeto 
DL MoGalebs 
William G Davis 
John Grime 
A D Jones 
R B Waller 
Joshua Bartlett 
James Isbell 
William N Gentry, 
W J Julian 
A MoBroom 



Mills 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
( 'ookeyille 

do 

do 
Byrne 

do 

do 



M D Jared 




Byrne 


John Jared 




do 


M D Gentry 
Joseph HoUaday 
Oliver Apple 
William Bankman 


do 
do 
do 
do 


P Puckett 




do 


Charles Smith 




do 


Griffin Brown 




do 


T J Whitaker, Cookeville 


John Myatt 
J Uolloway 
W P Dowell 


do 
do 
do 




John Phillips 
W B Gordon 


do 
do 




Amos Maxwell 


do 




Lewis P Gentry 
William Gentry 


do 
do 





ROBERTSON. 



^Name and P, 0. Address, 
Wm Johnson. 



Richard Baird, 
Samuel Byram, 
John N Brewer, 
Charles Howard, 
John Brewer, cVk, 



Mitchellville 
do 
do 
Black Jack 
do 
do 



J W Shelton, Springfield 
Ephram Farthing do 
W R Eddings, cl'k, do 
Dempsey Taylor, Barren Plains 
Preston Holland do 

J B Taylor, cl'k, do 

T G Strange, Cedar Hill 
Enos W Gunn do 

B H Boon, cVk, do 

D T Johnson Adam's Station 
J M Fort do 

T M Jackson, cl'k, do 
A Adkins, Sumnersville 
J S Williams do 

J T Ryan, cl'k, do 
J J Barnes, Cedar Hill 
W J Harris do 

Josiah Farmer, cl'k, do 
George Benton, Springfield 
John Bridge do 



Name and P, 0. Address. 



Springfield 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



D P Braden, cl'k, 

H M Pitt 

George Pitt 

B F Baggett, cl'k^ 

J C Strickland 

W A Cole 

WDM Durritt, cl'k, do 

Jesse Fullbrgiht, Green Brier 

John Briggs do 

John Phillip"*, cl'k, do 

C F Miller, Coopertown 

M C Orman do 

W A Moore, cl'k, do 

W T Bracy, Turnersville 

H ? White do 

G W Ellis, cl'k, do 

J C Holman, Cross Plains 

J T M Taylor do 

J M Wright, cl'k, do 

H Rigor, Springfield 

J W Spain do 

J T Craig, Coopertown 

M D Killebrew, Fort's Station 

Josiah W Fort, cl'k, do 

S H Gullett do 



RUTHERFORD, 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

W M Sanders, Smyrna 
J S Sanders do 
John Sand^^rs do 
W N Mason, Lavergne 
Sames S Cannon do 



Name and P. O. Address, 

John Hartman, Lavergne 
E W Owen do 

Dr Joseph Charlton, Lavergne 
James Height do 

H Naron, Nolanshville 



CLXXXIII 



RUTHERFOKD— (Continued.) 
Name and P. 0. Address, Name and P. O. Address. 



Thomas Christopher, Nolansville 

B Newsora do 

Thomas Garrett, Jefferson 

J A Atkinson do 

B D Malone do 

J H Hunter do 

B L Ruc]<er do 

E C Mitchell do 

J Xiayne, Murfr^esboro' 

George Howse do 

John Lyttle do 

Chesly Williams, Eagleville 

A S McCullough do 

DrTW Hughes do 

Giles Harding. Murfreesboro' 

"W S Anderson do 

J E Stockard do 

J H Castleman, Versailles 

Bobert Keed do 

T L Hendricks do 

J 8 Webb, Murfreesboro' 

Wm Spence do 

John L Carling do 

Joseph Ransom do 

Travis Windrow do 

R D Snell, do 

W A Reed, do 

J R Ferrell, Murfreesboro' 

John N Clark, do 

Rev G P Hastings, Middleton 

Dr J M McLain,. do 

J A Carabell, do 

Dr C W Charlton, Murfreesboro 



J Dunaway, Murfreesboro' 
Drury Hall, do 

W M Byrn, Milton 
Edmond Dillen, do 
W A Hill, do 

D H Sneed, Murfreesboro' 
Wm McKee. do 

Dennis Hagwood, do 
W P Henderson, do 
R P Smith, do 

S Bivins, do 

J W Hoover, Ready ville 
Lee Dunn, do 

Lee Treeman, do 

George Dromgoole, Christiana 
S P Oakley, do 

S L McEiroy, do 

John Baird, Murfreesboro' 
W B Simpson, do 

Joseph Bowlin, do 
Rev J Lowry, do 

G W Keer, do 

Joseph W Rankin, do ' 

Garland Anderson, Bradyville 
J W Donnell do 

Samuel Shelton, do 

DBF Bowman, Big Spring 
David Simmons, do 

B L Chadick, do 

S J Cobb. Millersburgh 
H T Prater, do 

P M Prueti, do 



SMITH 



Name and P, 0. Address, 

J P MoKee, Carthage 

E Stone do 

James High do 

J Dellehey, Difficult 

E W Cornwell, do 

Wm McClure do 

James Shoulders, Carthage 

T C Taylor do 

James Keys do 

James Filson, Dixon's Springs 

S Dixon do 

Thomas Maxy do 

Asa Kemp, Difficult 

R H Holt do 

James Goad do 

Tbos Sanderson, Difficult 

Ed Porter do 

W L Toney do 

James Young Dixon*s Springs 

A Menman do 

Beigamin Payne, do 



Name and P, 0, Address, 

John Furguson, Hartsville 

N C Winston do 

B P Kearley do 

G J Clements, Temperance Hall 

M Lancaster do 

Sam Moss do 

S Petty, Chestnut Mound 

Jas Scruggs do 

M A L Gordon do 

Rufus Perry, Chestnut Mound 

Wm Massey do 

John Magart do 

T B Flippin, Rome 

J JN Williams do 

J M Donnell do 

D A Tjne, Carthage 

Jas Sanders do 

W C Wilkenson, Carthage 

S Coffee, Gordonsville 

Jas Thomas do 

M W Lack do 



CLXXXIV 



SMITH. 

Name and P. 0. Address. 

T W Cooper, Chestnut Mound 
J M Condet ' do 
Jesse Nichol do 

Wm Moore, New Middleton 
T B Cheek do 

Jas M Squires do 
Wm Oaklej do 

B F Atwood do 
John Everett do 



(Continued.) 

Name and P, 0. Address. 

Wesley Overall, Alexandria 
Thomas Brown do 

R Berry do 

John Ashley, New Middleton 
Charles Pigg do 
S H Wright do 

J C Apple, Chestnut Mound 
J E McKinney do 

A Apple do 



STEWAET. 



Name and P, 0. Address. 
Sam Wehb, Indian Mound 
D D Phillips do 

V G Brinton do 

P G Sexton, Dover 

J M > organ do 

J B Cochereel do 

S L Gentry do 

DT Allen do 

John Heighsemon, Cumberland City 
C C Bolls do 

J L McMillon do 

W R Grippon do 

Sub district Directors reported in other cases, but those for Civil Districts not 
indicated. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 
E P Somahter Cumberland City 

Judge Scarborough do 

A B Ross do 

A C Ellis, crk, do 

Austin Wilkerson do 

G W Bosswell do 

L H Bosswell do 

Robert Love do 

S J Jameson do 

Robert Daniels do 

Isham W Falls do 



SUMNER— Not reported. 



VAN BUREN. 



Nnme and P. 0. Address^ 

Edmond Blankenship, South Rock Island 

James Hunter do 

Peter Carter, clerk, do 

John Phipher, Spencer 

G W Sparkman, do 

S P Dodson, clerk, do 

J N Piumblee, do 

A J Green, do 

J W Plumblee, clerk, Spencer 

Wm Moony ham, do 

Nelson McCormack do 

Newell Crain, clerk, do 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

Esquire Johnson, Spencer 
Samuel Johnson do 

Nelson Sparkman, elk, do 
Lesil Smith, Rocky River 
M Y Drake, do 

M S Acuff, clerk, do 
R D Johnson, Spencer 
Nathan Bouldin do 
Henry Goforth, clerk, Spencer 
James Patton, do 

Q Bouldin, do 

R R HoUis, clerk, do 



WARREN. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

J W Johnson, McMinnville 
L L Faulkner, do 
J P Clark, do 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

Thomas Rust, Increase 
.fames Collier, do 
Aaron Burleson, do 



OLXXXV 




WAEBEN- 


-(CONTINUKD.) 




Name and P. 0. Address, 


Name and P. 


0. Address, 


A Mangrum, Pine Bluff 


W Wallace, Vervilla 




vrlinS) do 


J E Jones, McMinnyille 


Gibbony, do 


S H Gilly, do 




>od) Increase 


George Kell, do 




rk, do 


Y A Crisp, do 




mean, do 


Bedford Hammer, McMinnyille 


anessee, McMinnTille 


T J Heneger, 


,do 


inessee, do 


B H Womack, 


do 


lentine do 


T B Paris, 


do 


Brown, Irving College 


A H Kirby, 


do 


toner, do 


Wm Barrett, 


do 


ipp, do 


John G Brown, 


do 


M Biles, do 


D L Mitchell, 


do 


er do 


G W Haynes, 


do 


filler, do 


James Sanders, 


do 


Hen, McMinnTille 


Wm Smith, 


do 


Elamsay do 


Irvinj? Gribble, 


dO 


[lardin, McMinnyille 


J M Green 


do 


mt, Vervilla 


Richard Layne 


do 


ager, do 






WAT 


• 

fNE. 




Name and P. 0. Address. 


Name and P. 


0, Address, 


•imes, cl'k, Clifton 


Jasper Grimes, oVk, 


Waynesboro' 


aynes do 


N S Tucker, cl'k, 


do 


U Butler do 


Sandfield, cl'k. 


do 


jr do 


A M Siras, cl'k, 


do 


•erts, cl'k, do 


Mitchel White, cl'k, 


do 


ipel do 


Joseph Holt, cl'k, 


do 


apel, cl'k, Waynesboro* 


A S Kobertson 


do 


Cole, cl'k, do 


John McGee 


do 



WHITE. 



Name and P, 0. Address, 



5, 


Sparta 


on 


do 




do 


e 


do 


ers 


do 


Conner "* 


do 


nson 


do 




do 


iderson 


do 


11 


do 


tt 


do 


er 


do 


rmock 


do 


r 


do 


Jones 


do 


lersoQ 


do 


on 


do 




do - 



Name and P. 0, Address, 



— Clouse Sparta 

— Clouse do 
A Jarvis do 
T Stewart do 
C Williams do 
S Cash do 
J Cash do 
J Stone do 
H C Taylor do 
J Roberson do 
E Pennington do 
S F Coatney do 
L Rose do 
J Jett do 

— Trowbridge do 
S Lance do 

— Davis do 



CLXXXVI 



WILLIAMSON— Not reported 



WILSON, 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

Jolin B Talbot, Greenkill 
Dr L M Cook, do 



E T Ross, 


Silver Spring 


J H Baccus, 


Lebanon 


J J Bates, 


Lagardo 


B E Coles 


do 


A B Fray, 


do 



S A Buth^rford, Lebanon 
John G Burk, do 

Dr Mann, do 

J D White, Anstin 



Wm Paee, 

J R Williams, 

S Dicks, 

"William Beard, 

ThoB Young, 

H C Shorter, 

Jos Jenkins, 

— Swindle, 

Wm Hannah, 

Sands Blair, 

Daniel Calhoun, 

W H Goodwin, Lebanon 

Bobt Hally, do 

N White, do 

"Wm Green, Shop Spring 

John Martin, do 

In other cases Sub-district 
indicated. 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Commerce 
do 

do 
Austin 

do 

do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



J W Forbes, 
Levi Smith, 
J F Madon, 
Jas Swan, 
Jos Young, 
R Marler, 
Jas Mullinix 
HM Hite, 
Jas Owen, 
J C Cable, 
M Ayers, 
Thos Word, 
Hiram Neal, 
J T Thompson, 
A Jacobs, 



Hop Spring 
Commerce 
do 
do 
Boundtop 
do 
do 
Statesville 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Col E Smith, Carnsyille 



do 
do 
do 

Oak Point 
do 



A G Patterson, 

W Quarles 

R H Thompson, 

Thos Phillips, 

A R Sterrill, 

Robt Young, Strong Town 

Lewis Sokman, do 

P Lane, do 

Wm C Rutland, cVk, Rural Hill 

C Cook, do 

E W Hugley do 

Directors given, and those for Civil District not 



WEST TENNESSEE 



BENTON— Not reported. 



CARROLL— Not reported. 



DECATUR. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

D L Lancaster, Decaturville 
J J Lancaster, do 

N Turnbo, do 

James Brown, Clifton 
Samuel Hancock, do 
E M Grain, Decaturville 



Name and P. 0, Address. 



Lewis Kendle, 


Decaturville 


W D Wyatt, 


do 


C Roberts, 


do 


S K Gill, 


do 


Moris Veal, 


do 


W L Louis, 


do 



CLXxxvn 



DECATUR— (Continued.) 



Name and P, 0. Addreis, 

H G Woodard, Decaturyille 

M M Ward, do 

D C Perry, do 

J C Graves, do 

W S SwoflFerd, do 

W W Libes, do 

M Joy, Decaturville 

J S Bagby, do 

S J Outery, do 

Wilie Smothers, do 

H C Cngle, do 

D C Kenedy, do 



Name and P, 0. Address. 

J Et Fry, DecaturTille 
Green Manger, do 
F M Morgan, do 
George Morgan, do 
A Jones, do 

Wm Holland, do 
A W Allen, do 

Stephen Crecy, dd 
S W Riggs, do 

E D Bostic, do 
T W McMurry, do 



DYER. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

James M Perry, Friendship 

W W Briggs, do 

W D Hickman , do 

John H York, Dyersburg 

Geo W Walker, do 

W P Nash, do 

A B Stalcup, Chestnut Bluff 

Stephen K Wood, ,do 

W N Beasly, do 

B C Burgie, Dyersburg 

G W McKinzie, do 

Thomas H Benton, Dyersburg 

John Johnson, do 

M H Davis, do 

Dayid Gardner, do 

M King, Newbem 

Nat Porter, do 

J G Tucker, do 

A Chitwood, do 

Wm J Featherston, Newbem 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

W H Hendrix, Newborn 
D E Parker, Dyersburg 
G W Pierce, do 
P E Scott do 

8 S McCorkle, Newbern 
John E McCorkle, do 
R W Pace, do 

Wm Harris, Dyersburg 
Allen Finley, do 
Allen Rawles, do 
Erasmus Slater, Tiptonyille 
J R Bell, do 

John C Pate, do 

J Thornton, Dyersburg 
E M Hall, do 

Wm Salesbnry, do 
W J Davis, Friendship 
Wm Wissm, do 
J W Rudder do 



FAYETTE— Not reported. 



GIBSON. 



Name and P. 0, Address, 

N E West, Humboldt 
James Price, do 
W F McCaslin, do 
W T Mathis, do 
B F Northcott, do 
A W Shelton, do 
P H Mitchell, do 
J M- Campbell, do 
Nat Atkins, do 
F P Hall, Quincy 
H B Hall, do 
T F Conly, do 
A Dodson, Humboldt 
J T Davidson, do 



NamB and P. 0. Address, 



E J Arnold, clerk, Trenton 

W Taylor, do 

Th Alford, do 

R B Love, do 

W J Anderson, do 

J J McCall, do 

RAH McCorkle, clerk, Yorkville 

B N Pierce, do 

J McKnight, do 

W R Ball, clerk, Rutherford 

W A White, do 

FReed, do 

John A Hays, Trenton 

James Cruas, do 



cLxxzvin 



GIBSON— (Co vrnrvKD.) 



Namit and P. 0. Addreu. 

D S PheUiB, Trenton 

John Hill, Milan 

N Parker, do 

W 8 Bodkin, do 

8 H Wheeler, do 

Bqoire Baird, do 

Esquire Carr, clerk, Batherford 

J T 8windle, do 

W H Walker, do 

G Balew, do 

F P Drinkard, Gadsden 

J B Tatam, do 

D H James, do 

Joseph Smith, clerk. North Gibson 



Name and P^ 0. Addreu. 

Robert Bond, Humboldt 

J F Allen, do 

W H Hunt, do 

M F Whiteharst, Rutherford 



F Flowers, 
Smith, 



do 
do 



J T Aspray, Quincy 

Lake Tatum, do 

J B Hay, do 

T B Davidson, Dyer 

W Fisher, do 

W T Tinkle do 

W F Perry, clerk, Milan 

Bdward Keely, clerk, Rutherford 



HARDEMAN; 



Namee, 

William H Todd, 
T B Lowe, 
NAD Bryant, 
Peter Crews, 
J A Ros(>, 
John C Spinks 
J J Polk 
Wm H Hancock, 
J A Grpen, 
John Miiler, 
B F J'lrmon, 
Wm M Johnson, 
J R Franklin, 
P T Jones, 
B F Hull, 
D J Newborn, 
J C Joof s, 
B S Hardy, 
Benjamin A Henry, 
Albert Sheron, 
T J CliflF, 
L B A'laras, 
R S Carter, 
Isaiah Macon, 
John D Ussery, 
Wm G Moore, 



Kamee. 

J M Marshall, 
D A Ferguson, 
John Coe, 
John W Scott, 
Wm P Young, 
A C Nelms, 
Jno W Halford 
AWyn Bishop, 
Henry Bissel, 
John Cox, 
John M Mitchell, 
C C McDonald, 
Nelson lluddleston, 
T G Patrick, 
J B Fawcett, 
Hue Gibson, 
Edward Mullins, 
Robert Purtle, 
Henry Conner, 
Austin Dean, 
Levin Savage, 
Wm B Hpnrv, 
Wm A McDo'nald, 
Jarman Hudson, 
R C Hardwick, 



HENDERSON— Not reported. 



HAYWOOD— Not reported. 



HENRY. 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

H T Blanton, Paris 
S A Brown, do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

John McDonald, Paris 
Jas Myrick, do 



CLXXXIX 



HENEY— (CoKTiirriD.) 




me and P. 0, Address, 


Name and P. 0, Address 


e, Paris 


Seth Fields, 




hy, do 


J C Poyner, North Fork 


do 


Garland Key, 


do 


rk, do 


P C Wade, 


do 


illikin, do 


J B Crawford, 


Paris 


pchurch, Paris 


Geo Aron, 


do 


s, do 


W H Cole, 


do 


do 


Jas Calhoun, 


Conyersville 


Oomo 


John Calhoun, 


do 


>r, do 


Dr J Landis, 


do 


Paris, 


J H Whit worth. 


Paris 


do 


R A Owen, 


do 


do 


J J Frazier, 


do 


1, do 


Michael Byrns, 


do 


rs, Manlyville 


V B Walker, 


do 


ughlin do 


Wm S Blaker, 


do 


hing, " do 


John Almon, 


do 


do 


William Lucas, 


do 


ter, do 


J P Bullock, 


do 


therly, do • 


J Finly, ConyersvlUe 


?den, Henry Station 


E Voluntine, 


do 


ing, do 


Isaac Dale, 


do 


ihunty, do 


Hannibal Thorp, 


Mansfield 


e, do 


A C Etheridge, 


do 


1, do 


Muzzle, 


do 


is do 


W G Thompson, 


Paris Landing 


, Cottage Grove 


J E Bateree, 


do 


ion, do 


JMCbilcutt,, 





LAUDERDALE— Not reported. 



McNAIRY. 



^ame and P. 0. Address, 

ih, Bolivar 
derson, Bolivar 
Tethery, do 
1 Moore, Bethel Springs 
Koberson, do 
Clifton, do 

Mitchell, Purdy 



rm. 



cer. 



Jgins, 

m, 

Cullar, 

/ullar, 

lull, 

lill, 

ey, 
rby, 
pies 
rkpatrick 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



itleberry, Corinth, Miss 



Name and P. 0. Address. 

J W Burks Corfnth, Miss 

A J Carroll do 

John Mills, Purdy 

David McKinzy, Purdy 

Wm Pettigrew, do 

Oliver Sewell, do 

Wm Riggs, do 

Marion Massengill, do 

N B Wade, do 

Robert Wiley, do 

Robert Parker, do 

David Horn, clerk, do 

A B Patterson, McNairy Station 

N G Ward, do 

Jesse Clapton, do 

J L Farriss, Adamsville, 



A Whiteside, 
J M Woolverton, 
A C Puples, Purdy 
G N Bullman, do 
L G Blakely, do 



do 
do 



1 



CLXXXX 



MADISON. 



Name and P, 0, Addrui. 

J W Louis. Spring Creek 
G W Donnell, do 
L Day, do 

Squire Stephens, do 
Eli Cockle, Jackson 
B H Andrews, do 
Cteorge Osborn, do 
Henry Kirby, do 
James Blackburn,do 
Dr Mason, do 

J H Harper, do 



Name and P, O Address, 



G G Perkins, Jackson 
John No well, do 
J H Nowell, Humboldt 
J J C Birdsong, do 
W L Gregory, do 
W W Price Jackson, 
Capt Mays do 
Esq. Brigance, do 
P M Thompson, Gadsden 
R A Sewell, do 



BXECTTTIVE BQABD. 



Name and P. 0. Address, 

F A Keelin, Denmark 

W A Greene, Jackson 

James G Mays, do 

Hiram Johnson, Pinson 

A S Rogers, do 

Jordan Dase, Pinson 

John Kelly, Medon 

John Black, do 

G Buddie, do 

Wm Newsom, do 

T N Graves, do 

J S Edwards do 

S Forrest, Denmark • 

F A Kfeelin, do 

Thomas Meriweather, Denmark 

C B lAicker, do 

F B Snipes, do 



Name and P, O. Address 
C C Verser, Denmark 
E R Alexander, Andrew Chapel 
J I Davis, do 

Win Sbelton, Jackson. 
John L Horton, do 
W P Meriweather, Jackson 
8 W Cole, Andrew Chapel 
J M Wilie, do 

C Medlin, Bellville 
J W Spears, Gadsden 
J L Pearson, Bellville 
John Watson, do 
Grief Wells, Gadsden 
Stephen Moore, do 
Alexander Futrall, Gadsden 
J A Tomlinson, Jackson 
W H Greene, do 



OBION— Not reported. 



SHELBY. 



Name and P, O. Address, 

D D Dacus, Shelby Depot 

J Lumpkiu, do 

R F Barrow, do 

8 W Lyon, Cuba 

S P LegoD, do 

W S NobliQ do 

S L Wynne, Raleigh 

G A Hill, do 

B F Duncan, do 

L B Sioveall, Caba 

James Carroll 

E Jeby, 

J N Shepherd, 

5 M Allen, 

6 R Duncan 

J P Caruthers, Memphis 
C W Heiskell, Memphis 
W W Coleman, do 



do 
do 
Raleigh 
do 
do 



Name and P. 0. Address, 



B S Taylor, Bartlett 

J no Goodwin, 

G M Bartlett, 

R Gillespie, 

J no James, 

S C Maddoc, 



do 
do 
Shelby Depot 
do 
do 



Samuel Snowden, Fisherville 



Robt Ecklin, 
D \ Harrell, 
J Bellbrington, 
Brown Ramsey, 
A Rowlett, 
J W Thompson, 
S Adkins, 
J M Woodson, 
R J Walthall, 
N F Roberts 
J W Vernon, 



do 
do 
CoUiersville 
do 
do 
German town 
do 
do 
Memphis 
do 
do 



I 
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SHELBY— (Continued.) 

Name and P. 0, Addreat. Name and P. 0. Address, 

J M Moorehead, Memphis 
W R Home, While's Station 



Burrell Lee, 


Memphis 


Wm A Dooley, 


do 


F C Stephenson, 


do 


Geo Perkins, 


do 


G 8 (Jray, 


do 


Y R Davis, 


do 


E B Webber, 


do 


J G Baker, 


do 



B W Brooks, 


do 


A B Haynety 


do 


Amos Roark| 


Cuba 


J T Miner, 


do 


J Massey, 


do 



TIPTON.— Not reported. 



WEAKLEY. 



Name and P. 0, Addreis. 



R B McGuire, Baydsville 

A Goldman, do 

Joseph I Carlin, do 

R A Wilson, do 

Solon McMurray, Fulton Station, Ey 

Samuel W Bennett, do 

Lawrence B Strife, do 

William Jones, do 

John A Gardner. Gardner's Station 

William P Caldwell, do 

James E Freeman, do 

John Smith, Dresden, 

James M Latham, Dresden 

William L Dunn, do 

S G Morgan, do 

W W Parrish, Palmersville 

John Lee, do 

S G Patewood, do 

Thomas Killgore, do 

William V Brann, do 

George T Moore, Dresden 

Miles Wood, do 

Curt D Lovelace, do 

William Newberry, do 

Thomas M Farmer, do 



Name and P. 0, Addrete, 

William Jones, Dresden 
William Brooks, do 
Arthur Smith, do 

W D Gibbs, do 

Hod J A Prestwood, do 
John TTansil, do 

A J Bowers, do 

William H Brock, do 
M W Capps, Locust Grove 
Thos J Featherston, do 
Benj F Brock, do 

W N Brassfield, Dresden 
Col Wade H Carlton do 
Ben F Jones, do 

Henry M Lawrence, Oakwood 
Thos Osborne, do 

James A Webb, Dresden 
Alexander Campbell, McKenzie 



Isaac Pettijohn, 
William T Brawner, 
E F Miller, 

Daniel Rawls, Dukedon 
S F Dawson, do 
JW Shelton, do 
A M Clemmens, do 



do 
do 
do 
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Board of Education for the City of MempUs. 



M Garvin, 
W Rose, 
H D Gonnell 
G E Stahl, 
I Johnson, 
L B Eaton, 



T. B. SMITH, President. 
J. LBNOW, Vice PreeidenL 
E. J. COMEB, Treasurer. 
J. Q. GAIKNES, Secretary. 

W R Moore, 
W S Bruce, 
I N Wiggin, 
A Matthias, 
I Fealey, 
Wm McLean, 



D Pante, 
S Tighe, 
Jesse Prescott 
F W nuttinghoas, 
W L White, 



JAMES T. LEATH, Supenntcndent qf SchooU. 



J. H. BARNUM, AaeUtant Superintendent of Schools. 



Board of Education for the City of Nashville. 



D Rutle^e, 
L G Tarbox, 
K J Sampli, * 



EUGENE GARY, Chairman. 
K G. JAMESON, See. ^ Treasurer. 



D W Peabody, 
J Jungerman, 



H S Bennett, 
L D Wheeler, 



C. D. LAWRENCE, Superintendent of Schools, 
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COMMUNICATION PROM THE COMPTROLLER. 



VBRAL John Eaton, Jr., State Supbbintbndent Common Schools : — 

Dear Sir: — Your communication of the 27th ult , calling my attention to 
tain resolutions adopted hy the Board of School Fund Commissioners, was re> 
ved long since. My failure to reply sooner, was caused partly by the fact that 
s office is unable to impart the information asked for by the resolutions, and! 
rtly on account of the fact that a continued press of business in my hands, hafr 
ised me to forget your communication. 

[his office is not the custodian of the School Fund, and officially, cannot and 
» not know any thing about it, further than — as an impracticable law di- 
its — make a statement to the State Superintendent of Common Schools, annually 
the amount of money paid into the State Treasury by the tax-payers of the 
^e, for school purposes, as provided by the Revenue Laws of the State. 
This annual statement, required to be made by the Comptroller, is simply the tax 
property and polls, for a given year, and other taxes for the same year. It 
lows necessarily, therefore, that the Comptroller can not state the amount 
orded for schools by our school tax laws, until the Tax Collectors close their ac- 
mts for that year — I mean the year for which the statement U to he made. 
The statement of the amount collected for school purposes, for the year 1868,' 
B not yet been made, because the Tax Collectors have not yet closed their ac- 
mts for that year ; and because it is impossible to make the estimate until the 
>ney for that year is collected, and the Collectors' accounts settled. The law 
it requires the Comptroller and State Treasurer to set aside the school money 
t( is collected^ is inoperative and dead, of necessity; for the school tax is col- 
ted with the State tax, and by the revenue officers of the State, paid into the 
ite depositories, and never reported to this office, or the office uf the State Trea- 
rer. We never see it ; never hear anything about it ; know nothing of it, and. 
QDot. In the meantime, claims are presented to this office against the State^ 
) examined, and Warrants drawn on the State Treasurer, instructing him to pay- 
i amount allowed. If there is any money in the Treasury, a check is give%. 
i the Comptroller's warrant taken up; warrants in favor of Common Schools, 
Bommon with warrants for other purposes. Thus the matter works, an,d so iti 
1 continue, to work, while the law remains as it is. 

Very respectfully, 

G. W. BLACKBURN, Comptroller,^ 
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Ennmeration of Scholastic Popnlation between the Ages of 6 and 20. 

1569. 

EAST TENNESSEE. 



COUNTY. 



Anderson ... 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell .. 

Carter , 

Claiborne... 

Cocke 

Cumberland 
Fentress .... 
Grainger.... 

Greene 

Hamilton... 
Hancock .... 
Hawkins .... 
Jefferson .... 
Johnson .... 

Knox 

McMinn .... 

Marion 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Polk 

Rhea 

Roane 

Scott 

Sequatchie . 

Sevier 

Sulliyan ..... 

Union 

Washington 
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1886 
746 



2628 2288 
2079 1969 
1487 1366 
1463 1871 



2067 
2206 



1978 
2029 



601 678 



869 



764 



2086 1950 

8876 '3590 

j 

2504 2352 
1372|l25(> 
28642717 
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990 937 
4021 8827 
2629:2636 
1448|1287 
1004j 926 
2496:2877 

439 425 
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964 

2470 
808 
866 

2262 



1405 
873 

2459 
805 
860 

2090 



2467,2460 
1288.1288 
30102807 



2862 
1662 
4911 
4018 
271)8 
2821 
4035 
4235 
1174 
1623 
4036 
7466 
4856 
2628 
6571 
6130 
1927 
7848 
5166 
2735 
1929 
4872 

884 
2812 
1887 
4929 
1618 

726 
4342 
4927 
2676 
6817 
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186 
126 
882 
866 

68 

94 

244 

271 

4 

13 
211 
818 
816 

65 
421 
498 

47 
769 
852 
185 
151 
242 

21 

62 

138 

424 

2 

30 
110 
169 

27 
266 
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104 
121 
288 
872 

48 

87 

226 

246 

4 

19 
183 
284 
823 

61 
412 
386 

45 
748 
847 
186 
127 
264 

16 

67 

104 

882 

2 

36 
110 
166 

17 
245 
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289 
246 
620 
787 
111 
181 
469 
616 
8 

82 
894 
602 
1639 
106 
888 
884 

92 
1517 
699 
871 
278 
606 

86 

129 

242 

806 

4 

66 
220 
836 

44 
610 



TOTAL WHITE AND 
COLORED. 
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1661 
941 
2966 
2446 
1600 
1547 
2301 
2477 
606 
882 
2297 
4194 
3830 
1427 
8278 
8611 
1087 
4790 
2981 
1648 
1166 
27S7 
480 
1469 
1102 
2894 
810 
896 
2862 
2686 
1316 
8276 
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1440 

867 

2576 

2341 

1404 

1458 

2203 

2274 

577 

778 

2138 

8874 

3175 

1307 

8138 

8458 

982 

4575 

2883 

1478 

1062 

2641 

440 

1472 

977 

2841 

807 

896 

2200 

2626 

1806 

8052 
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8101 
1808 
6631 
4787 
2901 
3005 
4504 
4761 
1182 
1665 
4480 
806? 
6506 
2784 
6411 
7064 
2019 
9865 
6864 
3116 
2207 
6378 

920 
2941 
2079 
6786 
1617 

791 
4662 
6262 
2620 
6327 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE. 



COUNTY. 



Bedford 

Gannon, 

Cheatham, 

Coffee, 

Davidson, .• 

DeKalb, 

Dickson,^ < 

Franklin, 

Oiles, 

Grundy, 

Hardin, 

Hickman 

Humphreys, 

Jackson, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

Macon, 

Marshall, •».. 

Maury, 

Montgomery, 

Overton, 

Perry, ., 

Putnam, 

Bcbertson, 

Rutherford, 

Smith, 

Mwv^V&ri, ........a ••.... 

Sumner, 

Van Buren, 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

White, 

Williamson, ^ 

Wilson, 
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8M3 


8809 


1782 


1641 


911 


822 


1642 


1547 


5666 


5466 


2055 


1958 


1432 


1261 


2296 


2040 


1465 


1340 


480 


618 


2214 


2081 


1513 


1420 


1572 


1482 


2515 


2858 


1397 


1346 


4228 


3669 


1202 


1137 


2198 


1866 


3634 


3498 
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1960 


2228 


2221 


1210 


1120 


1673 


1485 
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1934 
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2842 
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2678 


1702 


1608 


2762 


2462 


584 
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1930 


1781 


1700 


1761 


1866 
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2229 


2031 


2726 


2476 



6822 
3428. 
1788 
8184 
11122 
4008 
2698 
4836 
2806 
998 
4296 
2988 
8004 
4873 
2748 
7897 
2889 
4064 
7182 
4018 
4440 
2880 
8158 
4008 
6198 
6266 
8306 
6224 
1177 
8711 
8461 
3497 
4260 
6202 
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1429 


1386 


117 


122 


229 


163 


278 


262 


3881 


8983 


229 


236 


278 


248 


679 


469 


743 


698 


226 


218 


800 


234 


269 


236 


150 


129 


102 


112 


910 


852 


171 


136 


836 


762 
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2791 


1562 
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188 


113 


93 


98 


112 


111 


690 


691 
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2568 


689 


665 


881 


856 


1131 


1116 
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28 


384 


321 


149 


187 


200 


168 


1663 


1608 


886 


826 



2816 
289 
882 
640 

7814 
466 
621 

1048 

1486 

444 

684 

496 

279 

214 

1762 

307 

1698 

6606 

3201 

261 

191 

228 

1381 

5306 

1804 

787 

2246 

50 

656 

286 

368 

8271 

1G61 
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4942 


4695 


1899 


1768 


1140 


975 


1920 


1809 


8987 


9449 
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2189 


1710 


1604 


2830 
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2208 
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613 
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1813 
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2666 


2487 
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5138 
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6849 


6289 


3620 


3599 


2366 


2384 


1303 


1218 


1785 


1696 


2761 


2625 


6088 


6410 


8232 


8838 


2088 


1959 


3893 


8677 


606 


621 


2264 


2102 


1849 


1888 


2066 


1804 


3886 


8639 


8566 


8297 



9687 
8662 
2116 
8729 

18436 
4478 
3214 
5889 
4*^241 
998 
4739 
8467 
8199 
6152 
2957 
9659 
2645 
5662 

12688 
7219 
4700 
2521 
8881 
5386 

11498 
6570 
4042 
7470 
1227 
4866 
8787 
8869 
7526 
6868 



WEST TENNESSEE. 



Benton, ... 
Carroll, ... 
Dvcatur, .. 

Djer, 

Fayette, .. 
Gibson, .... 
Hftrdiman, 
Haywood . 
Henderson 

LaQderdali 
MoNairy,.. 
MadisoD, .. 

Shelby 

Tipton, .... 
Weaklej, , 



1886 l: 
2649 2 
I2S4 1 

2028 2i 
3€I ■ 
4027 31 
'2020 i: 
164» 1' 
2208 2 
248S i. 
1018 ! 
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2*75 
4031 
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!W5 I 
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1 4936 

■ S458 
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1470 
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1450 
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8041 
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1771 
3432 
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S2S3 



3114 
0761 

2860 
5000 
1SB6 
9792 
C017 
GOBS 
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6891 
2708 
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eoea 

5797 
17780 
3368 
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M.78S 
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129 M8 


Uiddle Tennesieo 


1»«,M1 
102.B01 




GBIND TOTil 
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169.iM 


339,209 


45,0U 


i4,4ei 


...» 


218,089 


203.686 


418,710 
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